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ys few periodicals survive to celebrate 

a fortieth anniversary that a brief 
‘ketch of the HOME MaGaziNe from its 
jirth to the present day may prove inter- 
sting, not only to those who remember 
s first appearance in the household, but 

» many who have made its acquaintance 
) later years. Since it is known to old 

ieads and new as ARTHUR’S HOME 
\MIAGAZINE, the founder whose name it 

‘ars is entitled to precedence in a dis- 
tinguished company of authors. 

Timothy Shay Arthur was born’ near 
Newburg. New York, in the year 1809. 
While he was still very young his parents 

ved to the vicinity of West Point, 

ence to Baltimore, where they remained 


during the years of ‘Timothy’s childhood 
ind youth. 

\t school the boy was so dull that the 
punished him, at- 
ributing his want of comprehension to 


‘achers frequently 


an obstinate determination not to learn 
rather than a constitutional inaptitude. 
(nce he had grasped the meaning of a 
thing he held it fast, but he showed no 
cagerness nor even preference for any line 
study. Reading, writing, spelling, all 
re up hill work, while he’ regarded 
ithematics as a prolonged agony, which 
‘must suffer without hoping to compre- 
end. 
\t last, after repeated assurances from 
istructors that the time and money 
spent in attempts to educate him were 
vasted, his father removed him from 
school and apprenticed him to a trade. 
He at once began to learn from ob- 
servation what he had never gathered 
from books, and with newly-awakened 
perceptions watched the mass of human- 
ity about him, laying up a store of ma- 
teriai for use in the near future. 
Very early in his apprenticeship, feel- 
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ing the loss he had sustained in being re- 
moved from his studies, he did his best to 
atone for it by commencing a system of 
self-education, which succeeded so well 
that we find him at sixteen already de- 
veloping a talent for writing, his first 
compositions taking the poetic form. 

Soon after the expiration of his term 
of apprenticeship, while filling the posi- 
tion of clerk in a counting-house, he 
began to contribute to the public press, 
but it was not until he had passed his 
twenty-fourth birthday that literature be- 
came in a practical sense part of his life. 

Mr. Arthur had married a Baltimore 
lady in 1832, and the following year he 
took editorial charge of a literary paper 
in that city. Beyond his salary as editor 
he had as yet received no money for 
manuscripts which the newspapers printed 
and paid for in encouraging words. It 
must therefore have been an agreeable 
surprise when, in 1837, Godey’s Lady’s 
Pook accepted a little story called ‘* A 
Soft Answer,’’ paying for it the sum of 
fifteen dollars. 

Other articles of like nature followed, 
and during the next four years Mr. 
Arthur found a ready market for the 
sketches, juvenile stories, and books that 
succeeded each other with such astonish- 
ing rapidity. 

Stimulated by his good fortune, he de- 
termined to seek a wider field, and, as 
Philadelphia was at that time the literary 
centre of America, his thoughts turned 
toward the Quaker City as a place of 
residence, notwithstanding the fact that 
at least two monthlies were already es- 
tablished there and the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, wnder the editorial charge of 
Edgar Allan Poe, might prove a formid- 
able weekly rival. 

Fully realizing the difficulties he was 
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likely to encounter, Mr. Arthur came to 
Philadelphia in 1841, and about 1845 
commenced the publication of a monthly 
which he called Arthur's Ladies’ Maga- 
zine. It was abandoned, only to be tol- 
lowed by a weekly styled Arthur's Home 
Gazette. ‘This second venture, which 
achieved great popularity, was afterward 
issued monthly under the new title 
ARTHUR’S HomME Macazine, changed 
finally to ARTHUR’S ILLUSTRATED HOME 
MAGAZINE, the name printed upon its 
cover to-day. 

Two or three lesser periodicals were 
started by Mr. Arthur between 1867 and 
1872, but none of them endured, and 
none, except Zhe Children’s Hour, found 
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the same favor that the public had_ be- 
stowed upon the Home MAGaziNe. 

While still a mere boy Mr. Arthur had 
joined the first ‘Temperance Society 
formed in Maryland, and his best efforts 
were given to that cause. 

He was an eye witness to some of the 
results of a certain temperance movement 
knownasWashingtonianism,and his novel, 
Six Nights with the Washingtonians, com- 
ing as it did shortly after the general pub- 
lic had been made acquainted with the 
temperance rally, created much interest 
in the subject and in the author. 

But the story by which Mr. Arthur 
is best known is Zen Nights ina Bar- 
Room, a novel written nearly forty years 
ago, and so successfully dramatized that 
it still retains its charm for a certain class 
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of theatre-goers. As its title indicates, 
the book deals with the seductions of the 
liquor saloon and the terrible effects of 
alcohol. 

In the form of a play it reaches thou- 
sands of hearts every season, and if it ha: 
caused half the reformations claimed fo: 
it, the world undoubtedly owes Mr. 
Arthur a debt of gratitude. 

The lively and somewhat sensations 
nature of his first literary productio: 
secured Mr. Arthur the tide of th 
American Dickens, but in later years hi 
style grew more sedate. He was mo 
anxious to point a moral than to adorn 
tale. In fact, so convinced was he th 
his vocation was to ‘save that which j 
lost,’’ that a day or two befo: 
his death, when he felt that his 
work was over, he said to those 
standing about his bed : 

‘¢] have never written a lin 
except with the earnest desire to 
do good, and | have never writ 
ten a line that I would wish ex 
punged.’’ 

Mr. Arthur died March 6th, 
1885. Without a vice, domesti 
in his tastes, in faith a Sweden- 
borgian, and a member of the 
Church of the New Jerusalem, 
a man exemplary as husband, 
father, and friend, his memory 
is held in reverence by all who 
had the honor to be associated 
with him sccially or in business. 

In conducting the HOME MAGAZINE, 
Mr. Arthur had the assistance of Miss 
Virginia F. Townsend, who beside filling 
the position of assistant editor, contribu- 
ted numerous articles and _ stories, her 
work covering almost every department. 

Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, in her day a 
favorite with the public, appears occa 
sionally in the pages of the magazine. 
Julia C. R. Dorr and Lucy Larcom, 
whose names may still be found in the 
Century, St. Nicholas, etc., crop up now 
and then in the old ArrHuR, where 
Louise Chandler Moulton, and Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox also figure, under their 
maiden names. 

The religious sentiment finds its truest 
expression in the poems of Alice and 
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Phebe Carey, whose natures were pure 
yomanly, and their lives in harmony with 
the sweet songs that had brought com- 
srt to world-weary souls, and encouraged 
1:any who would have fallen by the way to 
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heart the hymn ‘‘ Nearer Home,’’ known 
and sung wherever the English language 
is spoken. 

Both sisters were contributors to the 
Home MaGaAZINE in Mr. Arthur’s time. 
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follow in the path which those two lovely 
Christian women trod so cheerfully. 
‘*Phebe’s was a truly heavenly na- 
ture,’’ says her biographer, and one feels 
that she wrote from the depths of her 


OF 


rHE ARTHUR PUBLISHING CO, 

In looking over back numbers of the 
ARTHUR one is struck with the pen-names 
almost universally adopted. Apparently 
people were not so eager to father every 
bantling as in our day. Not so ambitious 
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to thrust themselves before the public, in 
less haste to proclaim their literary follies. 

The signatures appended to very cred- 
itable articles savor rather of timid and 
sentimental femininity than aggressive 
authorship. ‘* Lauretta’’ never changed 
her name. ‘‘ Meta,’’ ‘‘ Mira,’’ and 
‘*Faustine’’ are content to hide them- 
selves behind those pseudonyms during 
their literary lives. 


Antiquated as they would seem now, 
these papers were immensely appreciated 
and widely read month after month 
Pipsey Potts especially enjoying an en 
viable reputation for humor and sound 
sense. 

A number of contributions to the old 
HoME MaGazineE are from *‘ A Lady frou 
Baltimore,’’ possibly the person who in 
spired the Halls to create that fema! 
Professor Know-all, ‘the 
Lady from Philadelphia, 
friend and adviser of the 
Peterkins. 

Mr. Frank Stockton, too. 
if he saw the HomME Mac. 
ZINE for 1885 was probe 
bly as much surprised as we 
were to read a story under a 
title almost identical wit! 
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Another style, modelled, one would 
think, onthe Spectator, is suggestive of 
rural slimplicity and excessive modesty, 
as ‘‘ Rose Geranium,’’ ‘* Winnie Wood- 
fern,’’ ‘Ruth Rustic, of Dew Drop 
Dale,’’ etc. Two homely titles, ‘ Pip- 


” 


sey Potts ’’ and ‘ Betsy Bodkin,’’ per- 
tained to dames who discoursed in serio- 
comic vein of domestic matters, the trials 
of housekeeping, unruly husbands, and 
such every-day affairs. 


one of his own which a; 
peared in the Century abo 
the same time. 
**His Wife’s Deceased 
Sister ’’ is a characteristic 
bit of Mr. Stockton’s whim- 
sicality beside which * M\ 
Wife’s Deceased Sister ”’ 
tame enough, but it is cei 
tainly a strange coincide! « 
that two writers should hit 
upon this rather odd name 
for their respective tales. 
After Mr. Arthur’s deat! 
the HomME MAGAZINE lan 
guished. ‘Those who sti 
ceeded him were unable to 
bestow upon it the necessa!) 
time and attention, until 
June, 1891, it was sold t 
the present proprietors. 
In November last the ney 
management determined 
put Mr. Besant’s idea of a School of 
Fiction to a practical test. A depart 
ment was established and placed i 
charge of critics who had made litera 
ture the study of their lives, and to this 
bureau of criticism inexperienced writers 
were invited to come for advice and as- 
sistance. The plan met with unexpected 
favor not only among those for whose 
benefit it had been originally inaugurated 
but from disinterested readers ever) 
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where. In short, the HOME MAGAZINE’S 
School of Fiction achieved an immediate 
and complete success. 

When the Magazine passed into the 
hands of the Arthur Publishing Company, 
in June, 1891, a remarkable change was ef- 
ected. ‘The Company at once secured the 
services of its present Editor, Mr. Joseph 

Reed, whose long experience in jour- 
ilism enabled him to not only take 
jitorial charge, but he at the saine time 
as made General Manager and ‘Treas- 
rer of the Company. 


DESK IN MIss 


The old offices were soon found to be 
too confined for the rapid growth of the 
Magazine, and they were moved to its 
present handsome quarters at the corner 
of Walnut and Sixth Streets, between 
Independence and Washington Squares 
or Parks). 

From-the windows on one side we 
look out on good old Independence 
Hall—the birthplace of liberty —and 
from the other on what is beyond ques- 
tion the handsomest of the many beau- 
tiful squares or parks for which Philadel- 
phia is noted. 
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In aroomat the head of a flight of old- 
fashioned stairs, the door is hospitably 
open, and we enter, to find Mr. Reed 
with a ready welcome, despite the pile of 
unanswered letters, unread MSS., adver- 
tisers’ queries, and what-not that are 
constantly pouring into the office of the 
Managing Editor. Curiosity soon tempts 
us to glance into what seems a twin room 
to the one in which the Editor entertains 
us, and we are frankly invited to inspect 
what he calls, with dry humor, the 


‘*Manager’s room.’’ Both of these 


WENDELL’S ROOM. 


apartments can be better described by 


the illustrations than in detail. In a sort 
of ante-room adjoining them, magazines, 
cuts, exchange periodicals, and sundry 
things known to the craft are neatly 
piled, within easy access, and in charge 
of the shipping-clerk. 

Across the hall is the office of 
his assistant, Miss Anna Whittier Wen- 
dell. We find her cosily ensconced in 
a cheery little room, where a few fem- 
inine touches give a tasteful tone to the 
thoroughly business-like surroundings. 
Here, we are told, Miss Wendell spends 
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a number of hours daily, in correspon- 
dence with authors, reading MS., arrang- 
ing departments, in short, overseeing the 
minutiz that falls to the oftentimes unen- 
viable lot of an assistant. If we are to 
judge by the comfort, quiet, and almost 
home-likeness of Miss Wendell’s work- 
room, we should say that to this assistant 
the lines have fallen in pleasant places. 
The illustration of her desk, shown 
herein, is very exact. 


It is with marked contrast that we 


find ourselves among the clicking type- 
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A tall letter file reaches almost to the 
ceiling, while a huge Marvin safe holds 
the important papers and private books of 
the Company. It is in visiting these offices 
pressed into the service of the ARTHUx 
under the present management, that on 
becomes acquainted with the great labor, 
forethought, and diplomacy necessary to 
conduct and rejuvenate a magazine. 


It is very hard to write anything alx 
any one who is especially interested tn 
what we write, and, therefore, when we 





MAIN BUSINESS OFFICE. 


writers of what is called the main or 
business office, 

The first thing that impresses one is 
the cheerfulness and thrift going on in 
this aider and abetter to the ARTHUR'S 
rapid growth. To the uninitiated, the 
scene would at first impress one with 
confusion, but in a moment it can be 
szen that the very dispatch employed isa 
pirt of a great and orderly system. ‘Type- 
writers click away merrily, each answering 
q'ieries—many of them very unnecessary 
and ridiculous—that morning received. 


come to speak of the present editorial 
corps of the Magazine (although the 
writer is not a member of it), it becomes 
doubly hard to say things that could be 
said of comparative strangers, without 
either seeming to be blowing the horn ot 
the Magazine, or seeking the favor of 
the powers that be. 

The Editor-in-Chief, Mr. Joseph P 
Reed (who is not quite as old as the 
Magazine), was born in Western Penn- 
sylvania, educated at Washington and 
Jefferson, and also at Lafayette College, 
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from the latter of which he received the — the publication of an illustrated magazine 
degree of A. M. called Zhe People’s Alonthly, which at- 
Mr. Reed began his journalistic career tained a large circulation and some repu- 


/ 


JOSEPH P. REED. 


in the city of Pittsburgh before he be- tation by publishing Mr. McKnight’s 
came of age, having been associated with _ historical rovels,‘* Oid Fort Du Quesne,”’ 
his uncle, the late Charles McKnight, in and ‘* Simon Girty.”’ 
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He then came to Philadelphia, having 
purchased an interest in the old Satur- 
day Evening Post, of which paper he 
soon became sole editor and principal 
owner. 

This work was too much for his health, 
and he was compelled to give up jour- 
natism for the time being. 


“AUNT JEAN.” 


For several years he spent most of the 
time in traveling, during which he 
crossed the equator eight times and the 
American continent twenty. 

In 1890 he was sent by the ///ustrated 
American of New York as special cor- 
respondent with Mr. David W. Jordan, 
artist, to the Yellowstone Park and the 
Northwest. On his way home he was 
ordered down to the Sioux Reservation 
during the excitement of the Ghost 
Dances, since which he has taken a very 
active interest in the Indian Question. 

An article in the Cosmopolitan on the 
subject by him in which he advocated 
the employment of retired army officers 
as Indian Agents attracted wide attention, 
and was pronounced the best solution of 
this vexed question that up to that time 
had been found. 


His work-as Editor of this Magazine 
needs no comment. ‘The growth of the 
Magazine has been worderful, and if it 
has improved at all from a literary stand- 
point it has been through Mr. Reed’s 
untiring energy and that of his editorial 
assistants. 


Miss Anna Whittier Wendell, who for 
neatly a year has filled the position o 
Assistant Editor, has done both efficie: 
and faithful work in the office she fil! 
and for which she is eminently fitte: 
both by literary inheritance and natur: 
gifts. 

She has written a numler of short 
stories, poems, and reviews that hav 
appeared at various times in periodica! 
and dailies in Philadelphia, New York 
and the South, and the readers of th 
Magazine will, if they have not already, 


learn to know her in many ways. 


Miss Elizabeth Lewis Reed is also 
well known to the readers of hi 
Woman’s World each month that we 
need say nothing of her here. 

Her little stery published in August, 
1891, in this Magazine, was very well 1 
ceived by the critics, and although hei 
first effort in that line, we sincerely hope 
it will not be her last. Miss Reed is a 
niece of the Editor and a daughter ot 
the late Dr. Thomas B. Reed, of Phila- 
delphia. 


** Aunt Jean,’’ the editor of ARTHUR’ 
Home Circle department, desired that 
we speak of her only by her om de plume. 
and we must respect a reticence that is 
born of native modesty and old-fashioned 
training. 

Aunt Jean was born in Dover, N. H., 
and like all New Englanders of long so 
journ, her accent is soft and very at- 
tractive. She was educated in Boston, 
and very early distinguished herself as a 
brilliant scholar. She married at twenty, 
but was within a short time left a widow 
Some years after her husband’s death she 
took her one child (a daughter) to reside 
abroad. As early as her tenth year this 
child showed most proncunced talents as 
an artist. All that wealth and devotion 
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could do to prolong her life and give to 
the artistic world another true craftsman 
was done, but at twenty-two she suc- 
inbed to consumption and Aunt Jean 
is left alone. 

\ picture, painted when the young 
artist was nineteen, won deserving praise 
hom eminent critics, and is to-day one 
in a well-known private collection in this 
city. ‘Ten years ago Aunt Jean took up 
r residence in Philadelphia. She has 
vays been, as she expresses it, ‘a 
sman’s woman,’’ and is constantly try- 
« to give ‘a little help to a big world 
| of helpless women.’’ She is a great 
er of, and great believer in her own 
Regarding her connection with the 
rHUR, she was a warm friend of the 
Mr. Arthur, wrote numberless little 
titiously-signed articles for his and 
ier household periodicals, and at the 
s»licitation of the present editor con- 
ited to resuscitate the old Home Cir- 
.to which some of the older subscri- 

rs are so attached. 


In Mr. Eben E. Rexford, whose finely 
strated articles on ‘* Flowers: In- 
ors and Out,’’ have proved so attract- 
‘a feature of the Magazine—we see the 
re combination of litterateur and flori- 
turist. Bornin Johnsburg, N. Y., in 
18, his poetical writings were begun at 
early age of fourteen, his inspiration 
‘flowers which he loved. 
‘he literary training which a collegiate 
reer in Lawrence Universily, Wiscon- 
had given him developed a facile 
wn, and his happy style of treating 
of things relating to floriculture soon 
ttracted attention and brought offers 
rom various periodicals, which have 
laced him in charge of their floricul- 
tural departments. 
rom his pleasant home in Shiocton, 
Wis., amid pictures, books, music, and 
flowers, Mr. Rexford finds time to give 
to the world Studies / and Stories / both 
1 poetry and prose, of which Grand- 
nother's Gardenand Brother aud Lover, 
ioems, have been most favorably re- 
csived. He also wrote the well-known 
‘‘Silver Threads Among the 


sONg, 


Gold.’’ In addition, we hear that he 
has a novel accepted for early pub- 
lication in a New England magazine, 
and that he contemplates publishing a 
volume of poems in the near future. 
ARTHUR’S MAGAZINE considers that it 
has earned the gratitude of its long list 
of readers in securing the practical and 
interesting monthly contributions of Mr. 
Rexford, under whose admirable instruc- 
tions those who share his great love of 
flowers may hope in time to cause many 
a desert to blossom, and many an unat- 
tractive exterior to put on a garb of 
brightness. 

From the Editorial rooms let us pro- 
ceed to the work-shops of the Franklin 
Printing Company, where we may have a 
look at the October number, now going 














EBEN E. REXFORD. 


through the various processes from which 
it will presently emerge a trim, copiously 
illustrated magazine. 


TYPE-SETTING. 
It is strange that the most important 
work is necessarily the slowest, but 
though machines for type-setting have 
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been tried, none have proved so satisfac- 
tory as the ten fingers of a compositor’s 
hands, and as these must pick out one by 
one the letters that go to torm words, not 
to mention the tiny commas and periods 
scattered over the page, some idea may be 
formed of the limiied amount accom- 
plished by a man in so many hours. 

The compositor stands in front of a 
tall desk or stand, with his ‘‘case’’ of 
letters before him in a sloping position, 
and his ‘‘copy’’ near by, either lying 
at the right hand or held upright by a 
very simple contrivance, so that he may 
read easily the words he is to pick out. 
‘There are two *‘cases,’’ the lower con- 
taining small letters, spaces, figures, and 
marks of punctuation, and the upper case, 
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each compartment filled with the differ- 
ent characters used. 

Usually there are fifty-four divisions 
in the lower case, but of unequal size., 
since many more letters of one sort aie 
required than of another. 

For instance, / and e will be in demani| 
thirty times where &, g, or 7 are thrice 
wanted. For this reason, too, the lette:s 
are not arranged alphabetically, but th« 
oftenest sought are placed nearest t 
printer’s hand. 

In the upper case the boxes are all «/ 
a size, and the letters put in alphabetic:! 
order. 

The compositor must so familiarize 
himself with these cases that his hand 
will find its way unconsciously to the box 
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A CORNER OF 


holding capitals and other sorts frequently 
needed. 

A ‘case’’ is nothing more than a 
shallow box—perhaps it is more like a 
butler’s tray—divided into compartments, 


COMPOSING ROOM, 


containing whatever ‘‘sort’’ his copy 
calls for at the moment. 

He reads as many words as he can with- 
out effort remember, and then proceeds 
to form them one by one from the type. 
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A “type”’ is the queerest little bit of 
metal, a trifle less than an inch long, with 
. raised letter at one end, or, a minute 
knob quarter the size of an ordinary pin- 


man’s time, unless he be an exceptionally 
rapid worker, in which case he may com- 
plete three pages the size of the Home 
MAGAZINE in a day, 
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THE PRESS 


head, but of immense importance since 
it represents a period, or a ‘‘dotlet on 
the z.’’ 

Looking over a printed page after one 
has watched a compositor setting each 
comma, semicolon, and period, one re- 
alizes what a blessing the modern fashion 
of scant punctuation is to printers as 
well as to the average writer. 

Of course all the letters on the ends 
of types that go to form a page must be 
of exactly the same height, that no 
blurred or uneven patches may appear 
when printed. The sides of the types 
also are perfectly smooth and regular, or 
they could not fit precisely one against 
the other, and it would be impossible to 
put several thousand of them together 
in a solid mass on a page like this. 

The types are set in the compositor’s 
‘stick’? upside down, and a square of 
fourteen to eighteen lines the length of 
these will occupy fifteen minutes of one 


ROOM 


From the ‘‘stick’’ the compositor’s 
work is transferred to a ‘* galley,’’ which 
contains about one and one-half of these 
pages. The next thing is to take, by 
hand machine, an impression called a 
‘« proof,’’ from the type contained in the 
galley, and this is followed by the read- 
ing and correcting of the proof by an 
experienced reader who is quick to de- 
tect any discrepancy between the original 
copy and the proof-sheet, one of which 
he must carefully compare with the other. 
If a word has been altered, omitted, or 
inserted he marks it, writing the correc- 
tion on the margin. 

Another proof is then taken, and re- 
vised, and sometimes this is repeated a 
third and even a fourth time before the 
matter finally goes to the press. 

THE PRESSES. 

In a corner of the press-room are two 

Adams’ presses that have turned out work 
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for the ARTHUR Company these forty 
years, and it is curious to contrast their 
slow and heavy movements with the 


sviftly rotating cylinders of the latest | 


machines near by. Some of these latter 
turn out two copies of a ‘‘ form’”’ with 
each revolution of the cylinder, or seven 
hundred pages a minute. 

When one sees them ad speeding 
through their tasks at this rate the be- 
wildering effect is more easily imagined 
than described. 


the pleasantest relations evidently exist 
between them. 

The first thing to be noted in the 
bindery are the folding machines. 

Not so very long ago the folding ot 
all books and magazines was done entirely 
by hand, and women acquired great dex 
terity in the use of the folding knife. 
turning out forms of eight and sixteen 
pages so rapidly that it scarcely seemed 
possible to outstrip them in speed, but 
the quickest work a woman’s hands cai 
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MAILING 


THE BINDERY. 

The bindery is under the control of 
Miss McCay, a woman of great energy 
and business ability, and one who exer- 
cises a very beneficial influence over 
seventy-five or eighty industrious, trim- 
looking girls. Visitors to the different 
rooms in the building are struck by an 
air of cheerfulness which pervades every- 
thing from the bright face of employer 
to the happy countenances of employees, 
and it is no surprise to hear that some of 
the latter have remained under Miss 
McCay’s care from childhood to young 
womanhood, and even past that, since 
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do is distanced thrice over by the folding 
machines. 

A girl sits before a low table the top 
of which is divided in the middle.  Be- 
side, and attached to the table, is an ad- 
dition like the leaf of a sewing-machine 
on which a pile of printed sheets is laid. 
The operator draws a sheet across the 
divided table, where it is held firmly by 
two pins, one on each side of the division. 

A large blade called the ‘‘ knife’? is 
attached to an arm, and acts somewhat 
after the manner of a needle bar in a 
sewing-machine except that instead ot 
coming down on the edge of a material 
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the knife strikes the middle of a sheet 
containing eight or sixteen or thirty-two 
»ages, and doubles it. The sheet, now 
reduced to half its former size, is caught 
by a pair of rollers, just under the divi- 
sion, and folded again. 





It is now one-fourth the original size, 
and numbers eight pages. It goes 
throughout another folding and is then 
dropped upon a sort of shelf at the bot- 
tom of the machine. ‘This shelf holds a 
thousand octavo sheets, and an expert 
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workwoman will fold 15,000 or more a 
day, the number depending on the ra- 
pidity with which she can feed the sheets. 

Let us suppose that the first sixteen 
pages are thus folded, labelled ‘‘ A,’’ and 
placed on a low table in another part of 
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Drawn by J". T. Cariss, from photograph. 


the room. This is the first ‘ form.’ 
« B’? “°C,” “« D,”’ etc., all in turn laid 
in alphabetical order along the table. 

A ‘‘gatherer’’ walks from one to the 
other of these piles, not looking at them 
except to see that ‘* A,’’ ‘* B,’’ etc., come 
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in proper sequence. When she has col- 
lected one from each pile she has all the 
pages of the magazine arranged in regular 
order and ready for sewing. The Thomp- 
son wire machine somewhat resembles in 
appearance a sewing-machine. 

A long coil of thin flattened wire is 
wound upon a reel like silk around a 
spool. 

The folded sheets to form a volume 
are placed on the machine, and a pair of 
fine needles descend upon them, piercing 
two small holes about half an inch apart. 
A bit of wire is snipped off at the same 


Box 49 
Dec "92 
Judson Miss Edith Dec “92 
Waterman Mrs Sylvester Box 
505 Dec “92 


Pratt Ms Emma V 


Frisbie Ms F D 


Box 636 
Jan “93 


PLANTSVILLE Conn 


Blackmer Mrs IL, C Dec * 
Emmons Mrs I) I, 


PLYMOUTH Conn 


Hough Mss H E Box 303 
Dec 

PLAINVILLE Conn 
Camp Mrs C C Dec * 
Smith Mrs Levi 
Lewis Mrs 


. -_~ 


bo to tw 


Chas Dec 
Wetmore Mrs F E Dec * 
ROXBURY Cor 


instant, drawn through the needle holes 
by a pair of nippers, and clinched on the 
other side by another apparatus. Two 
or three of these stitches or clamps are 
sufficient to hold securely several hundred 
pages, and aclever workwoman can stitch 
1,000 copies of this magazine in an hour. 
Think of it! 8,o00a day. 

The magazine next passes into the 
hands of the ‘‘ coverer,’’ who builds up 
quite a stack of these wire-stitched pam- 
phlets, gives them a little jerk to be sure 
the backs are even, dips a flat brush, such 
as sign painters use, into a mass of glue, 
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sweeps it over a dozen magazine backs at 
once, and turns them over to her neigh- 
bor. 

The covers are then clapped on and-—— 
the work is at last done ? 

No. The books are yet to be smoothed 
Again they are piled up to the numbe: 
of fifteen or eighteen, a hand implemen 
makes one pass over them, and the back 
of the whole eighteen are as smooth a 
satin. 

If you could take a peep into th 
safes full of galleys, and know that thes 
galleys contain the names of subscribe: 


Hall Mrs N A Dec *92 
Nichols Mrs Julia EX Dec °92 


SEYMOUR Conn 


Trapp Holmes & Co 10 Red 
Lion Court Fleet st May "93 
LONDON Eng 
Miss E End 
Dec “92 
N WHITBY Yorkshire 


England 


Tree May A 
FRELIGHSBURG P () 


Bradwell Miss Christ Church 


Dec * 92 
CANTERBURY 
New Zealand 
MacLellan Robert 
Bank Farm 


CLAREVILLE 


New Zealand* 


Craven Land's 


Spring 
"93 


only, you would think the Homr Maca- 
ZINE ought to be content with its present 
circulation. 

When you see your name printed on 
a scrap of orange-colored paper, of course 
you do not realize that before it reaches 
your address this yellow slip has gone 
the round of five pairs of hands. 

First, the compositors, then the prin- 


* The above was cut from a list of names taken 
at random, and we apologize to our readers 
whose names appear in it, for the liberty we take 
in publishing it, but as there are no delinquents 
on it, we hope they will not object. 
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ters. Then a young woman at the bind- 
ery takes it in tow, cuts off each name 
ym a strip like the section copied on 
: preceding page, attaches it to a wrap- 
r, and presents the copy thus labelled 
another young person who whisks it 
‘to the mailing department, whence 
starts on the last of its peregrinations. 
Many of these journeys it has been 
king for forty years, to thousands of 
ces it travels this year for the first 
ie, it has yet to find its way to many 
sands more. 
Ve now come to speak of some of the 
rHUR’S contributors, past and present. 
ny of them speak for themselves. 
re is one who has her own original 
of defining the beginning of her 
rary life. 
‘1 don’t know when I began,’’ Miss 
rgaret G. McClelland says, ‘*and am 
lined to think that the impulse toward 
rary work quickened the original 
toplasm from which I developed. — I 
| stories to myself, my dolls, and 
sister until I learned to write, after 
‘ich I put them on paper, treasured 
n with secrecy, and finally burned 
m.?? 
\fter Miss McClelland had developed 
into ashy, imaginative, unsocial girl cir- 
instances made practical effort on her 
irt necessary, and casting about for a 
edium by which to acquire fame and 
fortune, she sent some of her earlier ef- 
forts to the Home MaGazine, moved 
thereto by the fact that her parents and 
Mr. Arthur were members of the same 
church, and that the HoME MAGAZINE 
iad been a constant and welcome visito 
at her father’s home for many years. 
ne story in particular Miss McClel- 
ind remembers thinking immensely well 
of—it was called ‘* A Romanceof an Eye 
tooth,’ and Mr. Arthur published it. 
lictore that, however, she had contributed 
erses, generally dialect, to the news- 
ipers in the South and also to the Vew 
lork Independent. Miss McClelland’s 
mnection with the HoME MAGAZINE 
is lasted through nearly fifteen years 
id always been most pleasant. 
In 1885 Miss McClelland’s first novel, 
Oblivion, appeared, and since that time 
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she has written unceasingly, her short 
stories rivaling her novels in popularity. 


The sister of Miss Eleanor B. Cald- 
well writes: 

‘¢ Eleanor was born in Wheeling, West 
Virginia. Asa child she lived for three 
years in the Sandwich Islands, where our 
father was American Consul. Returned 
to Wheeling, but only for a year and a 
half, when, upon father’s death she went 
to California. In San Francisco, and in 
a beautiful little valley at the foot of Mt. 
Tamalpais, called Blithedale, her grow- 














MISS MARGARET G. MCCLELLAND, 
ng years were spent. It was then that 
the feeling for versifying first came. 
‘*She began to write in earnest about 
eight years ago, and her first stories were 
published in the San Francisco Argonaut. 
‘¢She went to Europe about six years 
ago, where she traveled extensively ; and 
studied people of all classes, manners, and 
customs, often basing her stories on facts. 
‘*An Italian year was followed by four 
winters in the ateliers of Paris. During 
this time the interest in literary composi- 
tion had its outcome in various sketches 
and short tales, in prose, ‘Old Mére 
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Pensai,’ and ‘The Man with the Hoe,’ 
published in ARTHUR’S, included. ‘The 
first of them was written at the village of 
Auvers sur Oise, north of Paris, home of 
the two artists Daubigny, and the latter 
in Millet’s Barbizon, where, in the great 
plain he has so often pictured, stands the 
curious ruined tower, the origin of which 
is entirely unknown. 

** About three years ago I wrote my sis- 
ter at Paris, France, telling her to send 
me some of her stories and I would try to 
have them accepted by some of the East- 
ern papers or magazines, and she could 
perhaps find two fields for her produc- 
tions. I told Mrs. Rebecca Harding 
Davis of my project, and she wrote Nell 
a lovely letter of encouragement as well 
as giving me letters of introduction for 
her to two editors, one Mr. Alden, and 


MISS ELEANOR B. CALDWELL. 
I forget the other. I sent samples of her 
stories, only to receive the usual reply of 
‘regrets, overstocked supply.’ etc., ete. 
‘‘Until you kindly examined her stories 
without returning them unread, gave her 
useful criticisms, and finally accepted 
some of them, she has had little encour- 
agement on this side the Atlantic, but 
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since your introduction of her to the 
reading public, Harper’s have published 
a poem of hers, entitled ‘A Gift Divine,’ 
and several encouraging notices of her 
work have appeared, and we have every 
reason to believe a worthy literary career 
is before her.”’ 


One of the prominent Philadelphia 
writers of to-day is Miss Anne H. Whar- 
ton, author of ‘* Virgila,’’ “*A Grand 
mother’s Story of St. Bartholomew's 
Eve,”’ etc. Miss Wharton speaks ear- 
nestly of her work, but little of hersel: 
save to say that it seems to her her work 
lies in the future. This is a modest thought, 
considering the long list of periodicals 
to which she is a contributor. ‘The 
sketches on social, domestic, and literary 
life during the Colonial period and early 
years of this country, written by her for 
the AMantic Monthly, Lippincott’ s, Penn- 
svlvania Magazine of History and Biogra- 
pry, Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia 
Times, and Press are now being gathered 
together for publication in book form. 
She has also written for ARTHUR’S, 7/e 
Chatauguan, Harper's Bazar, Youth's 
Companion, Sunday-School Times, 7) 
Churchman, The American, Chicago 7) 
bune, Godey’s Ladies’ Book, and The 
Home Maker, essays and short stories. 
and has just completed the Philadelphia 
Chapter for the //lustrated History of 
America, which Mr. lohn C. Winston is 
publishing. 


Melville Philips, the intimate friend 


and co-laborateur of 
writes as follows: 
‘*Long Island is an alligator with 
open jaws at the eastern end, whom 
sucks in the sea twice a day to polish its 
irregular fangs. At the base of a toot! 
in the under lip lies Sag Harbor. ‘There, 
or thereabouts, lives Julian Hawthorne. 
‘*An enlightened man may live in man) 
ways—as Thoreau did, for instance, 01 
as Charles Lamb. Now, if one knows 
the world, which is to say, the manifold 
world of letters, of art, of well-bred 
men and women, it is conceivable that 
it may pall and seem in time a thing that 
is hollow and rings false. All but th 


Julian Hawthorne, 
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sweet surface of the earth itself, the 
vooing grass and dancing sea. No man 
is hopelessly imperilled his soul who 
till thrills to the fragrance of apple 
lossoms and the sight of waving grain. 
hat is why the cockney is quite beyond 
‘demption from birth. 
‘¢On aknoll, some four or five hundred 
ds back from the Sag Harbor Bay, 
ere is perched on the edge of a grove 
’ oaks a brown-red gabled cottage. It 
ands aloof and alone. It looks out 
pon a colorful picture of the Almighty’s 
esign, which happily the hand of man 
ias Not yet essayed to restore. Thither, 
ith a full mind, a satisfied social and 


tellectual curiosity, came the son of 


‘athaniel Hawthorne some years ago, 
id there he lives a life which all sane 


en should envy, but which one man of 


tters in a thousand is willing or able to 
i1Ve. 

‘*In the Hawthorne family there are 
children whose name is_ health. 
eldest at Annapolis; the 


ven 


lhe son is 


eldest daughter, Hildegarde, has already 
proved in a charming conte the trans- 


nission of the family genius to the third 
veneration. To see these Hawthornes 
~Henry, Gwendolen, Beatrix, and the 
ronzed infants, Fred and Imogen— 
trooping down to the sea, headed by 
their herculean father; to sit on the 
pier with Mrs. Hawthorne, whose keen, 
right face and ready, charming wit belie 
the abounding evidence of maternity, and 
watch the water-nymphs at play; to see 
the family anon annihilate enough food 
for acorporal’s guard; then thump the 
tennis balls for an hour or two in a 
scorching sun; then take to the sea 
again, perhaps by boat; then again to 
the trencher ; and then, one by one, as 
the stars come out, to the sleep whereof 
the cockney knoweth not—to see all this 
is to see the secret of the joy of living, 
to ache in the bones for the like of it. 
‘And this is why Julian Hawthorne can 
do the work of five men. An Atlantic 
liner consumes a lot of coal; Hawthorne 
gets up steam on the same principle. 
rom forehead to foot he is almost of a 
uni‘orm tint, something between old gold 
and terra cotta. He sleeps out on his 
VOL. LXI1.—59. 


pier in summer nights and when the sun 
taps at his eyelids he rolls off into the 
clear, sweet bath the gods have prepared 
for him. ‘Then he goes up the hill, and 
with a self-restraint which years have 
rendered effortless, confines himself to a 
breakfast of two quarts of milk, a loaf or 
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bread, a few fresh eggs, and a milk-pan 
full of blackberries.’’ 


Melville Philips, now twenty-nine 
years old, began his writing career at an 
early age. He published, when sixteen, 
a novel, entitled Svaf,; and since then 
has issued several volumes. He is the 
editor of Commodore Melville’s volume 
of Arctic adventures, /z the Lena Delta, 
and of the Recollections of Mr. George 
W. Childs. In 1887 he published two 
books: Zhe Devi’s Hat, a romance of 
the oil regions; and Amdbling Through 
Europe, a volume composed of weekly 
sketches contributed to Zexas Siftngs. 
He has, for six years, been the literary 
editor of the Philadelphia Press, and 
has at present two volumes ready for 
publication, a novel of Washington’s 
life, written in collaboration with the 
wife of a United States Senator, and 
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True Tales by Journalists, a collection of 
personal reminiscences by leading news- 
paper men, which first appeared in Z7/- 
pincott’s Magazine, and which Mr. 


MELVILLE PHILIPS. 


Philips has edited with an introduction 
for the Putnams, who will publish the 
book this winter. 


Wm. Shepard Walsh, who, though born 
in Italy, and educated in France and 
England, is an American of several gen 
erations standing. 

Mr. Walsh began his literary experi- 
ence as a space reporter on the Philadel- 
phia Zimes, was rapidly promoted until 
he became editor of Lifppincott’s Maga- 
zine, where he remained several years and 
was undoubtedly the means of giving 
that magazine the enormous circulation 
it enjoys to-day, as he introduced the 
idea of giving a completed novel in each 
number. 

By publishing Amelia Rives’ 
Quick and the Dead as one of them he 
gave the magazine as much notoriety in 
one month as it had enjoyed in many 
years. 

After leaving Lippincott Mr. Walsh be- 
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came literary editor of the Zhe Mew York 
Herald and when The Lilustrated Ameri- 
can was founded in New York, he, with 
many other //era/d men, went with Mr 
Minton, accepting the same position on 
that wonderfully successful ‘* weekly mag 
azine.”’ 

Mr. Walsh has lately been engaged i: 
writing a book for the J. B. Lippincot 
Company, to be called 7he Hand-Book 
Literary Curtosities. 

He has written a number of works tha 
should have given him even a greate: 
reputation than he enjoys, but for his es 
cessive modesty in only using part of his 
name as author. Authors and Autho 
ship, and Pen Pictures of Modern Au 
thors, published by G. P. Putnam & Son 
and Drummond’s Wy Point of View ar 
but a few of the many books he ha 
written and edited under the name ot 
William Shepard. 

He is well-known to the readers of thi 
Magazine, both by his poetry and his 














WM. SHEPARD WALSH. 


, 


able article on ‘‘ Ceylon,’’ published last 
October. He has also written several 
articles that have been published without 
his name in this Magazine. 
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Mr. Walsh is one of the most brilliant 
young writers of the present day and is 
credited with writing the ‘‘ purest Anglo- 
Saxon of any man on the New York 


press.’ 

Sara EK. Bennett, daughter of Mary 
ad the late Livingston Moore Bennett, 
vas born at Baltimore in war times. Her 
ancestors on her father’s side have been 
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an illustrated booklet ; Summer Thoughts 


Sor Yule-tide, issued by Prang, of Boston, 


and a serial story which was begun in the 
September number of Zhe Living Church. 

She is possessed of considerable artistic 
ability, and has met with success in illus- 
trating her stories and verses. 

Her work has been favorably noticed 
in the columns of the Mew York Herald. 
Of her short stories which have received 
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identified with Maryland since’ early 
colonial days ; her mother was originally 
trom Lincolnshire, England. 

Her work has been offered for publica- 
tion within the last two years; it com 
prises verses and short stories which have 
been published in Zhe Century, Cosmo 
polittan, ArtHuR’s, Harper's Weekly, 
Churchman, 
Church, Brains, Kate Field’ s Washington, 


fouth’s Companion, Living 


most comment are three Southern Mary- 
land sketches, ‘* Mr. Lassum’s Miracle,’’ 
in Harper's Weekly; ‘* Nancy Flower’s 
Affidavit,’? in ARTHUR’S MAGAZINE, and 
‘*Almost a Love Story,’’ in the Wash- 
ington. Of the latter the editor very 
kindly wrote: 

‘« Tt will perhaps interest you to know 
that I have heard oftener from ‘ Ahnost 


a Love Story’ than from any bit ot Sc- 
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tion we have published during the last 
year. Let meat the same time express 
my own appreciation of its exquisite deli- 
cacy, both of tone and expression.’’ 




















MISS SARA E. BENNETT. 


(S. Ercar Benet.) 


Walter Fernandez Jackson, author of 
‘¢ How Summer Came to Sara Munro,”’ 
etc., is the son of a locomotive engineer, 
and was born in Raleigh, N. C., August 
22d, 1859. His life has not been event- 
ful. He has traveled little beyond the 
Southern Atlantic States. At twenty- 
four he married the woman he loved, and 
is now the proud father of a little girl. 

Mr. Jackson’s first literary venture was 
a little book, published in Petersburg and 
sold by subscription, called [Vasted Years. 
It contained three sketches, of which he 
says ‘‘my friends spoke very kindly.” 
Soon after, at the age of nineteen, he 
began writing stories and sketches for 
the Rural Messenger, a \ocal weekly. 
These were followed by several sketches, 
and one serial of a historical character, 
‘¢ From Dark to Dawn,”’ for Mrs. Frank 
Leslie’s Chimney Corner. Other periodi- 
cals to which he has contributed are the 
National Story Paper, Fireside Compan- 
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ton, Sunny South, Woman's LMlustrate/ 
World, Yankee Blade, Southern Hous: 
hold, and ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 

Mr. Jackson began writing for the 
public handicapped by lack of education 
as well as of literary training. H 
work was done hurriedly and spasmox 
cally. Stories of a flashy, overwrou, 
character were his ideals, and the sty 
of such stories he naturally sought 
make his own. ‘Thus, when he began 
understand what literature really is 
had much to unlearn, and is still stud 
ing to fit himself for better work. 

He writes, ‘* Like many engaged in 
erary labor, I have met witha number ot 
bitter discouragements. Bundles of 
jected MSS., representing upward of two 
years’ hard toil, lie in a trunk near me as 
I write. Had it not been for the kindness 


of Miss Helen Evertson Smith, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., who about two years ago 
opened my eyes to some of my graver 
faults of style, these bundles would 














WALTER FERNANDEZ JACKSON. 

doubtless stiil be growing. I had sub- 
mitted to this lady a trashy little sketch, 
begging her to place it for me, whereupo! 
she wrote that she believed me capable o! 
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etter work than that, and urged me to 
are no pains and aim high. ‘ There 
sroom at the top,’ she added, ‘and if 
1 love art, for art’s sake, struggle on ; 
t if you are writing for money—sfop / 
i here is little to be made in literature.’ ’’ 
Little indeed ; but as Mr. Jackson loves 
for its own sake, he feels that he 
ves Miss Smith—and the editors of 
‘kTHUR’s School of Fiction as well—a 
bt of deep and lasting gratitude. 
(hey gave him encouragement when he 
st needed it, and spurred him on to 
» his best. 
Last year, Mr. Jackson took a prize 
cred by the Suny South, for the best 
ry of that kind. And two years ear- 
r he won the second prize—there were 
out a dozen prizes awarded—offered 
Mr. George Munro for the best criti- 
n of ** Uncle Ned’s White Child,” a 
ry by Mrs. Mary E. Bryan. 


louise R. Baker, now residing near 
Washington, D. C., was born in Carroll 
(ointy, Maryland, and is a daughter of 
late Dr. Andrew Hull Baker, the 
uathematician. 
Miss Baker says that ‘‘ like most liter- 
\ people,’’ she began to scribble at an 
irly age, doggerel and extremely senti- 
inental verse being the first output of her 
n; that, in the manner of Holmes, 
ve, too, **loved to sit beneath a tree 
ind read her own sweet songs.’”’ 
‘ive years ago Miss Baker ventured to 
ice her prose upon the market. Among 
r earliest efforts meeting with success 
vas the little temperance story, ‘* Gerty’s 
Mission,’’ puplished in ARTHUR’S HOME 
MAGAZINE over the signature Katharine 
Hull. During the second year of her 
uithorship she succeeded in making her 
ty into the Youth's Companion, and the 
tory ‘* Miss Amanda’s Improvements ”’ 
ippeared signed Louise R. Baker. Sen- 
‘itively averse to criticism, she feels a 
ging to impolitely stop her ears when- 
ver a member of her family says ‘*‘ Now, 
i want to tell you something about that 
ist story of yours.’’ But she overcomes 
‘he longing, listens, and frequently profits 
y the advice. In the quietude of her 
vom with the door closed she composes 


the greater number of her stories and 
rhymes, writing the first few lines slowly 
and carefully, then continuing rapidly. 
Often she has laid down her pen with a 
sigh of relief at the end of two hours, 
having written upwards of three thousand 
words. She composed the ‘‘ Happy Beg- 
gar’’ sitting in a dim old Washington 
church, waiting for a train. 

She writes for ARTHUR’S, Zhe Youth's 
Companion, Wide Awake, St. Nicholas, 
and many others. 
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Frank H. Sweet was born on a farm in 
West Greenwich, R. I., where his family 
remained until he was twelve years of 
age. During his school days he wrote a 
number of short articles for juvenile pa- 
pers, but had so poor an opinion of his 
ability to write that he gave it up entirely 
when he left school. 

In 1884 he went to South Florida, 
where he remained two years. In Sep- 
tember, 1886, Mr. Sweet married Miss 
Myrtie Palmer, of Virginia. Since then, 
he has resided at Peacedale, R. I. 

It was not until 1891 that he really 
began to feel that he could write. He 
was recovering from a long illness and 
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wrote short articies to ‘‘ kill time.’’ But 
they were so favorably received that after 
a few months he was induced to adopt 
writing as a profession. Since then Mr. 











FRANK H. SWEET. 
Sweet has had every reason to be satisfied 
with his decision. 

Of late his pen has been kept con- 
stantly employed in writing for Youth's 
Companion, of Boston, Romance, Golden 
Days, and ARvTHUR’s HoME MAGAZINE. 


Robert N. Stephens was born in 
New Bloomfield, Pa., July 22d, 1867; 
went to his father’s academy—and after 
his father’s death—to the Huntingdon 
High School ; entered the Pennsylvania 
Railroad service in Philadelphia, as sten- 
ographer ; became a member of the staff 
of the Philade/phia Press in December, 
1886. He has served that paper as man- 
aging-editor’s Secretary, reporter, and 
dramatic editor, and is now Dramatic 
Editor ; for the past five years he has 
written the Sunday /feui//eton signed 
‘The Lounger of the Lobby,’’ in the 
Press. Mr. Stephens is the author of 
stories published in ARTHUR’s HOME 
MAGAZINE, the Cosmopolitan, Lippincott’ s, 


Frank Leslie's, and other magazines, and 
of many stories, sketches, and bits of 
verse that have appeared in newspapers 
throughout the country. His experience 
and work partake of the bohemian cha: 
acter of his life, although he is happily 
married. 


Walter Blackburn Harte, whose fi: 
novel, ** A Modern Sophister,’’ ran seri- 
ally through the pages of this Magazine, 
is one of the younger American write! 
who are emerging from the ranks of joi 
nalism and are securing a place in the 
literary world. Mr. Harte served a lo 
and severe apprenticeship in every gra: 
of newspaper work in Canada and thx 
United States before he entered his pres 
ent field of work. He has been c 
nected with the most important daily 
papers in Canada, and was attached to 
the staff of the Z7zbune in New York. Ile 
is now the assistant editor of the 
England Magazine, and is becoming 
widely known as the author of the 


ROBERT N. STEPHENS. 


monthly literary essays under the caption 
of «In a Corner at Dodsley’s.’’ But his 
talent is various, and he has written 2 
great deal on Canadian political affairs, 
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in the Fvrum and elsewhere, and is con- 
idered an authority on the subject. He 
|so writes a great many short stories and 
. different times has contributed to the 
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WALTER BLACKBURN HARTE. 
Cosmopolitan, Belfora’s Monthly, Cham- 

rs's Journal,the Homemaker, Peterson's 
Vigazine, the Boston Transcript, the De- 
troit Free Press, Boston Commonwealth, 
ind other widely circulated periodicals. 
He is at present engaged on anew novel, 
entitled Améition on Crutches, which will 
be published in the fall. And with all this 
wtivity and varied experience Mr. Harte 
is still under thirty, having gone into 
newspaper work at seventeen. 


Edward A. Oldham, whose name _ has 
already become familiar to the readers of 
the leading magazines and _ periodicals of 
the country, inherits from his mother, a 
sifted and intellectual Southern woman, 
‘ vigorous mind and marked intelligence. 
lt was her fond dream to rear her son to 
\ life of letters, and with this view she 
carefully superintended his early studies, 
selecting with judgment the literature best 
suited to her pupil. 

At the age of nine he commenced his 
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journalistic career with a pen-and-ink 
paper which he called 7he Little Monitor. 
His restless activity, however, soon 
chafed under this slow process, and re- 
solved to aim higher, he set himself to 
earn sufficient money to buy a_ press 
and type, by whose aid there presently 
appeared Zhe Star of the South, himself 
the editor, publisher, printer, and every- 
thing else. At sixteen years of age we 
see him founding the North Carolina 
Amateur Press Association, at nineteen a 
well-paid contributor to the New York 
Heraid, and a writer of American letters 
to a British quarterly. With talents of a 
versatile order, ambition, and a determi- 
nation to succeed, he began rapidly to 
ascend the journalistic ladder, occupying 
positions in Wilmington (N. C.), New 
York, and Washington, this last on the 
staff of Don Piatt’s paper, the Capita. 
While Mr. Oldham is everywhere re- 
cognized as an enthusiastic admirer of 
talent of a high order, he has also been 











EDWARD A. OLDHAM. 


popular and well known in kis negro 
dialect verse. These poems, in which he 
reveals himself in his happiest humor, are 


perfect pictures of negro life. His own 
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life spent among these colloquial people 
and his careful study of their customs 
makes him an authority upon their lingo, 
superstitions, and habits. As a sonnet 
maker, he has been accorded unusual 
praise from Hayne, our own greatest 
sonneter, while as a dramatic critic he 
has been for years a contributor to the 
Dramatic Union. 


James Buckham was born at Burling- 
ton, Vermont, November 25th, 1858. 

He took the degrees of B. A. and A. 
M. at the University of Vermont, and 
since his graduation has resided in Bur- 
lington, and in Boston, Massachusetts, 
writing under his own name, and also 
under the wom de plume ** Paul Pastnor.”’ 
He is a contributor to the Vew Englana 
Magazine, the Harper’s publications, and 
to many other periodicals. 

A poem of his entitled “ Rest,’’ ap- 
peared inthe April number of the Home 
MAGAZINE, and a sketch, ‘*A Pennsyl- 
vania Romance,’’ in September. 
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A man need not bea genius to bear 
the name of author nowadays, and 
by the same token a sketcher is not 
always an artist, but when we find both 


gifts constantly cropping out in the midst 
of a most active business life, we natural], 
wag our heads and fall to studying tl 
two-fold talent. Henry Russel Wray 














HENRY RUSSEL WRAY. 


whose poem, ‘*‘ The Harbor of Dreams,”’ 
illustrated by himself, appeared in Ak- 
THUR’S, October, 1891, was born October 
3d, 1862. In May, 1882, after leaving 
school, he started in at a railroad desk, 
at Milton, Pa., to be drilled in junction 
freight work. He entered the Pennsy|- 
vania Railroad general office, May, 1883. 
and climbed to be Private Secretary to 
George A. Dadmun, of the Philadely hia. 
Wilmington & Baltimcre Company, and 
remained with him until his death. He 
took a law course at the University ot! 
Pennsylvania, while working at the desk 
in 1886-87, and coached a class at Haver- 
ford College, in stenography, to defray 
the expense. In November, 1889, he was 
made assistant to F. N. Barksdale, who 
was then Assistant Advertising Agent, 
but changed to Chief of Literary Bureau. 
Mr. Wray started descriptive writing 
and poems about 1885. He collected 
his poems from magazines and papers, 
and published a book several years ago. 
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He is now engaged in writing a book 
i the History of Etching, with Peter 
joran, which he expects to publish 

rough Lippincott—book of short idea- 
stic prose and short stories, about thirty- 
ve inall, to be illustrated by J. 1.. Geréme 

rris. 
ROSELLA RICE. 
“ She caught the primal charm 
Of every common scene ; 
Of river, cottage, farm, 
Blue sky and woodland green.” 

Many people all over the United States 

| well acquainted with Rosella Rice by 

iding the quaint and pungent papers in 

\ich she so portrays human nature. She 

s born at Perryville, Ashland County, 

io, August 11th, 1827, and died June 

1, 1888. She was among the early con- 

butors to ARTHUR’S MAGAZINE, and 

‘van writing for it at least thirty years 

o. She was a subscriber before it was in 
unphlet form, while it was a newspaper 

own as Arthur's Home Gasette. ‘This 


as the beginning of a friendship with T. 














ROSELLA RICE, 


S. Arthur which continued during her 
lifetime. 

She used to say: ‘‘I expect to write 
for Mr. Arthur till the pen falls from my 


Ohio. 


hand in death;’’ this she did. A few 
days before her death her usual manu- 
script was sent off. She belonged to an 
old Massachusetts family, and her home 














MRS. SEDDIE POWERS-SMITH. 


was like a bit of New England planted in 
She had a great amount of ‘< fac- 
ulty,’’ and her intellectual resources were 
inexhaustible, as demonstrated by the 
fact that for years she supported herself 
by her pen. Her heart and purse were 
ever open to the cries of the poor, needy, 
and disgraced. Hers was that large- 
hearted charity that feels compassion for 
every condition of life. Here was a 
woman who never grew old, she was 
jolly, she was emotional, and sympathized 
with old and young. 

Much of her work was done under 
nom de plumes—she was best known in 
ARTHUR as Rosella Rice, Pipsey Potts, 
and Chatty Brooks. 

Biographical sketches of her are found 
in Poets and Poetry of the West, Apple- 
ton's Encyclopedia, and Allibone’s Dic- 
tionary of Authors. 


Seddie Powers-Smith having been for 
over twenty years, under the names of 
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‘* Faustine,’’ ‘‘ Dorothy Hunt,”’ and sev- 
eral others, as well as her own, a con- 
tributor to the pages of ARTHUR’s HoME 
MAGAZINE, may be justly considered ‘an 
old contributor.’’ 

Although by birth a native of New 
York, she is a Western woman by adop- 
tion, having removed in childhood to 
Wisconsin, and her present home is in 
rand Rapids, Michigan. 

With her father, Dr. T. D. Powers, 
she early began the study of medicine, 
and has for years been a_ practicing 
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MaGaAzZineE, and from T. S. Arthur she 
received her first words of encourage 
ment, as well as the first dollars earned 
by her pen. 

Although not devoting herself to a 
literary life, she continues to be a regu 
lar correspondent and contributor of bot): 
poetry and prose to numerous papers and 
magazines, West and Fast. 


The Assistant Chief of the Depart 
ment of Publicity and Promotion o 
the World’s Columbian Exposition, M: 
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physician. But the many duties of 
home and profession could not make 
her recreant to her ‘first love’’—her 
pen! 

From the time her hand could fashion 
words her great longing was ‘‘to be a 
writer ;’’ and a writer she was, though all 
unkrown, even the members of her own 
family being ignorant of her literary ef- 
forts until they had been published sev- 
eral years. 

At the age of fourteen she began to be 
a contributor to several of the Eastern 
magazines, among them ARTHUR’S HOME 


EAST APTHORP DORR, 


Robert East Apthorp Dorr, 1s a New 
York man, and for the last ten years has 
held a conspicuous position in eastern 


Mr. Dorr was born in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., in 1854. In 1877 Mr. Dorr 
became a reporter on the Saltimore 
American. He remained on the staff 
of that paper four years, for three years 
of which time he occupied the position 
of night editor. From the American he 
went to the Philadelphia Fress. When 
Major Handy was appointed Chief of the 
Department of Publicity and Promotion, 
he showed how strongly he admired Mr. 


journalism. 
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Dorr by offering him the position of 
\ssistant Chief of the Department within 

week after he had himself been in- 
talled in office. When Major Handy 
eft for Europe on the first of July last, 
io be gone three or four months, he was 
siven full charge of the Department of 
‘ublicity and Promotion, with the title 
if Acting Chief of the Department. 

Mr. Dorr is so well known to all the 
readers of this Magazine, that they will 
ery much regret to hear that he resigned 
lis position in Chicago, to accept the 
Managing Editorship of the Wew York 
Vail and Express, August 15th, 1892. 
but the Exposition articles will be con- 
inued by his successor in office, Mr. J. 
?. Holland, who will make his first ap- 
vearance before you in November. 


Miss Frances Courtenay Baylor, though 
orn in Arkansas, and living for several 
years in ‘Texas, is and has been since the 
war, regarded as a Virginian. She spent 
several years abroad, but is now living 
car Winchester, Va., a quaint old town, 
retaining much of its pristine social estate, 
trom which the aroma of the old régime 
has not entirely passed away. Miss Baylor 
has published many magazine stories, and 
her few books have all been well received. 
**On Both Sides’’ is a charmingly witty 
ind clever production, and shows wonder- 
ful facility for portraying local character- 
istics, contrasting her Englishmen with 
the multiform types and phases of Ameri- 
can life. 

‘*Juan and Juanita,’’ and ‘ Behind 
the Blue Ridge,’’ are both stories of 
Southern life, as she has found. and as 
she alone can portray it. A Shocking 
Example and Other Stories, contains fif- 
teen of her best short stories. 

‘*Poor Richard,’’ published in Ar- 
tHuR’s for January of this year, is well 
remembered by us all. 


There are many other young and _bril- 
liant writers, who will make the acquaint- 


ance of our readers during the next 


gol 


twelve months, but if we were to under- 
take to introduce them all to you at one 
reception, it might possibly grow monot- 
onous. 

Such another galaxy of contributors it 
would be hard for any Magazine to excel, 
from Julian Hawthorne to Miss Baylor, 
we are proud of them all. Many of them 
began to write for this Magazine, and we 
sincerely hope they will always ccn- 
tinue to. 
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MISS FRANCES COURTENAY BAYLOR, 


We know that we are giving our read- 
ers great pleasure in thus bringing them 
into more intimate friendship with these 
bright young Americans, for it has been 
a real pleasure to us to see just what they 
looked like, and in some instances we 
have been much surprised to find how 
young they really are. In one case, we 
had always supposed a man had written 
the articles we had published, but the 
photograph showed us a voung and lovely 
girl.—Eb, 





FLOWERS: IN-DOORS AND OUT. 
BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


te thing you need as the time draws because of its peculiar richness. But 
near for bringing your plants in- there is one strong objection to its use, 
doors, and that is, good soil. If you want and that is, its tendency to breed worms, 
good plants, you must give them pro- which injure the roots of pot-plants. [1 
per soil to grow in. They are like chil- is almost impossible to prevent worn 
dren—they cannot grow well without from getting into the pots if this manu 
good food and plenty of it. is used, and I have given up the use of it. 
While it is true that many plants like I use, instead, Bowker’s ‘ Food to: 
peculiar kinds of soil better than 
others, it is also true that most plants 
will do well in such soils as are ob- 
tainable in most localities. If you 
cannot have just what the plant would 
like if it were to have its way about 
it, have the best you can. 
A good basis of potting soil is turfy 
matter from an old pasture or the 
roadside. Cut around asod and turn 
it over, and then scrape away that 
portion lying just below the top of 
the grassplant growing in it. This 
will be full of hundreds of fine roots, 
and these, when they decay, will give 
a vegetable matter quite like that from 
decayed leaves, and prove a very good 
substitute for leaf-mold, which is one 
of the best materials to grow plants 
in, but which, unfortunately, very few 
plant-lovers can obtain. 
To this turfy matter add one third 
light, rich loam, and just enough 
sharp sand to make the mass friable. 
You can tell when you have sand 
enough in the compost by taking up 
a handful of it and pressing it in the 
hand. If, on relaxing your hold, it 
readily falls apart it will be about right. 
If it retains the form given it by your 
pressure, it will stand more sand. 
Some persons fail to see why sand is 
beneficial. I will tell you. It makes 
the soil so light and porous that it al- 5 
lows water to penetrate it readily, and LILIUM HARKISSII. 
it keeps it from hardening down as 
heavy soils, lacking sand, are quite sure Flowers,’’ which is a fertilizer of une- 
to do. qualled richness and strength, easily ap- 
Most soils require the addition of some _ plied, clean, inodorous, and wonderfully 
manure, and barn-yard manure has been effective. It has also the merit of being 
used almost exclusively, when obtainable, very cheap. It can be mixed with the 
go2 
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potting soil, or applied at any time when 
ihe plant seems to need a fertilizer. 

It is well to prepare potting-soil before 
it is needed. Stir it often, and thor- 
oughly mix the various ingredients of 
which it is composed. Keep some on 
hand all the time. If you do not, a 
»lant may need repotting—but because 
,ou have no soil ready for it you let 
the work that ought to be done re- 
nain undone, and the plant suffers 
from this neglect. If soil is always 
in readiness you will be more likely to 
ttend to the plant at the proper time. 

hose living in cities where soil is 

ard to get, can save dead leaves from 
shrubbery and trees and pack them 
away in corner. Pour wash- 
water over them from time to time, 
and stir them with a hoe or rake. 
Whenever a bit of soil can be secured 
add it to the heap, and ina short time 
you will have a little stock of leaf-mold 
to draw from. Of course, there will not 
be much of it, but every little helps, you 
know, and your plants will appreciate it. 
QO!d soil from pots can be mixed with it, 


some 


ROMAN HYACINTHS., 


some of the fertilizer named is 
that 


and if 
added you have a good com 
costs you very little. 


IN-LOORS AND OUT. 


FS 
BULBS FOR WINTER FLOWERING. 


Every amateur florist should plant some 
bulbs for winter flowering. ‘They give 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE HYACINTHS, 


but little trouble, make a most brilliant 
display at a time when few other flowers 
are likely to be out, and, after flowering, 


can be thrown away. I am aware that 
many who grow them will rebel against 
throwing away the bulbs from which so 
much pleasure has been derived, but I 
cannot advise keeping them over with a 
view to use the second season, because 
they cannot be depended on to give asec- 
ond crop of flowers in the house. Some 
may do so, but most will of do so, and 
those who plant them expecting a second 
display equal to the first will surely be 
disappointed. Therefore, I always advise 
those who write me asking what to 
do with their bulks after blooming, to 
throw them away, and get fresh, strong 
bulbs each season. Or, if they do not 
care to throw them away, they can keep 
the bulbs in pots until spring, and plant 
them out in the garden, where some of 
them may blossom after a season or two. 
But, don’t depend on them in the house. 
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The best bulb for house culture is the bloom. ‘The double ones _ frequent): 
Bermuda, or Easter Lily. It requires blast. You can have this flower in aj! 
shadesof red, yellow, and pure white, an: 
many kinds are beautifully edged an 
flakecl with vividly contrasting colo: 
The brilliant scarlets and crimsons ai 
more showy than the Hyacinth, but the, 
lack the fragrance which makes tha: 
flower so universal a favorite. 

The Narcissus is a lovely flower, a 
all collections should include a few bul 
of it. It forces easily. It comes in pu 
white and rich soft yellows. The great! 
advertised ‘* Chinese Sacred Lity "’ is o1 
variety of the Narcissus. 

In order to grow bulbs well in ti 
house you must have a good soil 
them. One composed of sandy loa 
mixed with thoroughly rotted cow ma 
ure is as good as can be obtained. 

Procure your bulbs as early as possi! 
in the fall. The sooner you get thei 
and plant them the better flowers you 

NEW SINGLE TULIPS. be likely to get, as bulbs are greatly ii- 


but ordinary care, and sel- 
dom fails to flower. Noth- 
ing can be more beautiful 
than its great, white, trum- 
pet-shaped flowers, overflow- 
ing with delicious fragrance. 
If you can have but one 
bulb let it be this. 

The Hyacinths come next 
in desirability. I prefer the 
Roman varieties to the older 
and better known = sorts. 
They send up more flower 
stalks from the same _ bulb, 
and, being loosely arranged 
on the spike, the flowers 
have a less formal and prim 
appearance than the others. 
They are very sweet, and are 
highly valued for cutting. 
They come in pure white, 
pale blue, delicate pink, and 
a soft vellow. All are single. 
Next to the Roman, I prize 
the old singie Hyacinth. It 
is much more sure to bloom 
than the double sorts, and ALLIUM NEAPOLITANUM. 
is really much prettier. 

Among the Tulips, the single kinds jured by remaining a long time out of the 
are most desirable, as they are surer to ground. 
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Pot them, water well, and at once put 
the pots containing them away ina dark, 
cool place. <A cellar from which light 
can be excluded is a good place. If you 
have none, make some substitute for it. 
Put the pots away somewhere, in the 

irk, for light is an excitant of top- 

rowth, and you do not want the top to 
vrow until the soil is full of roots. Some 


THE DRAC/JENA, 


iy a trench and set the pots in, and 


over with coal ashes. Others cover with 

ives and boards. Knowing what you 
vant to do, you can contrive some way 
of doing it. 

Keep the potted bulbs in the dark until 
you are sure the soil is filled with roots. 
This will generally be in about six weeks 
after potting. 
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Many persons pot their bulbs and place 
them at once in light and sunny windows. 
‘Top-growth begins right away, but it is 
weak. In nine cases out of ten there are 
no flowers. In case a bulb blooms, the 
flowers are few and inferior. ‘There isa 
great wonder why the results were not 
more satisfactory, and generally the bulbs 
are blamed for the failure. They are de- 

clared to have 
been poor, and 
the dealer is 
soundly abused 
for sending out 
such worthless 
things. The 
blame is almost 
always with the 
party planting 
them if they fail 
to bloom well, 
for, with proper 
treatment, not 
one in twenty 
will fail to give 
fine flowers, and 
in cases where 
the plan of 
planting just de- 
scribed is prac- 
ticed the blame 
is always with 
the party plant- 
ing them. A 
plant must have 
good roots be- 
fore it can de- 
velop a strong 
and healthy top. 
If a bulb is pot- 
tedand set away 
in the dark for 
a time, roots 
will be formed, 
but no top, for 
there must be 
light to induce top-growth, while roots 
are formed in the dark. These roots 
secured, the plant can be brought to the 
light, and a vigorous top growth takes 
place, and flowers are borne in proper 
time, and they will generally be well 
developed and _ satisfactory ones. But 
if a bulb is potted and placed at once 
in the light, the production of roots 
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and development of top goes on to- 
gether, and the natural result is, as has 
been said, very disappointing. In order 
to have strong, healthy blooms, there 
must first be strong and healthy roots. 

Do not keep your plants in a_ very 
warm room when you first bring them 
from the cellar, or wherever you have 
had them stored to make roots. In 
fact, bulbs to give the best results in the 
way of flowers, ought always to be kept 
in asomewhal cov/room. Ina close, over- 
heated room, such as most of our sitting- 
rooms are, the flowers quickly fade, while 
in a cool room they will last for days. 

If the buds of Hyacinths show in a lit- 
tle bunch down among the leaves, and 
seem inclined to come no further, make 
a cone of thick brown paper, and invert 
it over the pot after cutting off about an 
inch of its apex. - The buds will reach up 
toward the light, and thus be coaxed out 
of their retirement. 

Keep watch for the aphis or green 
louse. If discovered, apply an infusion 
of Sulpho-Tobacco Soap at once. Do 
not delay, for this insect breeds with 
wonderful rapidity, and they will soon 
greatly injure the plants. You will find 
this remedy extremely effective. The 
soap can be found at most seed and plant 
stores, but if not on sale there sample 
cans can be procured by mail for 40 cts., 
of the Rose Manufacturing Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Be sure to plant some bulbs this fall, 
for winter flowering. If you fail to do 
so, you will miss a great deal of pleasure. 

THE DRACENA. 

Among the most desirable plants for 

hall and parlor decorations are the 


HERE is no unbelief ! 
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Draceenas. They have profuse and luxuri- 
ant foliage of very durable character, 
and as it is thick and able to resist the 
effects of dust and dry air, they are | 
culiarly adapted to room decoration 
where flowering plants soon fall victi: 
to conditions which almost universal! 
exist outside of greenhouses or kit: 
ens. 

There are several varieties which 
extensively grown. JD. terminalis, 
which an illustration is given, is one 
the best. Its dark green foliage 
heavily marked with dark and light r 
brown and maroon. It is very sho 
when colored well. Care must be tak 
to keep its leaves clean, also to prey 
the red spider from injuring it. ‘1 
can be done easily if it is given a th 
ough washing at least once a week. 

I). individisa has long, narrow, gra 
like foliage which springs from a central 
stalk, and curves gracefully in such 
manner as to suggest the idea of a foun- 
tain of green. While not as showy as 
D. terminalis, it is quite as effective for 
decorative purposes. 

To grow these plants well they should 
be given a soil of loam and turfy matter, 
with considerable sharp sand. ‘They 
should be kept moist at the roots, stil! 
not overwatered, and do best if grown 
in a rather warm place for the first year. 
The coloring of the first variety described 
often fails to show prominently on smal! 
specimens, but as the plants acquire age 
it develops charmingly. D. Cooperi 
has foliage shaped like that of D. ter 
minalis, but is without its brilliant color- 
ing. These plants are much more easil\ 
grown than the Crotons, which rival then 
as decorative plants. 


Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod 


And waits to see it push away the clod, 


Trusts he in God. 
There is no unbelief ! 


Whoever says ‘‘ to-morrow,”’ ‘ the unknown,”’ 


‘* The future,’’ trusts that power alone 


He dare down. 


kn © 





CROSS CURRENTS. 


BY MARY 


ANGELA DICKENS. 


Aurnor oF “A Mist or Error,” “ Her Inuweritance,” “ A Sociat Success,” “ Kitry’s Victm,” Erc., Erc. 


CHAPTER I. 
HAT a voice !’’ 
‘¢ How graceful !”’ 
‘¢ What wonderful eyes! 
they’ll make her fortune.’’ 
From all parts of the room such com- 
ments came, in tones more or less audible, 


My dear, 


more or less sincere. 

‘¢She’s too thin! 

‘« All that excitement is out of place in 
a room like this.’’ 

‘‘Where did the 
up ?”’ 

There were about a hundred people in 
the rooms, all well-dressed, all having the 
unmistakable hall-mark of ‘‘ society,’’ all 
stirred, as such an assemblage is not often 
stirred, by one common interest. It 
was about half-past four o’clock in the 
afternoon, and the warm May sunshine, 
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Tyrrells pick her 


as it shone in upon them, was subdued and 
chastened by delicate Jndian draperies. 
These had evidently been chosen with the 
most careful reference to the papering on 
the wall, and the tinting of the ceiling, 
which was all, or almost all, that could be 


seen of the room at the moment. The 
other inanimate details—-equally har- 
monious when they were visible—were 
now. obscured by groups of men and 
women, groups which shifted and changed, 
combined and dispersed like the pattern of 
a kaleidoscope as people met one another, 
exchanged remarks and comments— 
mainly on one topic—and passed on in 
the same instant, as though the great 
object to be attained by each individual 
was the exchange of three words with 
every one in the room inturn. The air 
was sweet, ifa little close and heavy, with 
the scent of quantities of flowers. Every 
one was interested, eager, at his or her 
best. John Tyrrell, the master of the 
house, was an actor, successful and fash- 
iontble ; he and his sister gave only one 
‘‘at home’’ in the course of the season, 
and they were by no means indiscrimi- 
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nate in their choice of acquaintances— 
to be seen at their house stamped an 
individual as ‘‘ somebody,’’ if somebody 
only in the world of fashion; and with 
that curious homage to intellect which 
is as much an instinct of humanity as it 
is a social phrase, the shallowest titled 
or moneyed nonentity who crossed the 
Tyrrells’ threshold felt vaguely that some- 
thing was expected of him or her, and 
endeavored, more or less impotently, 
according to their kind, to respond to the 
demand. 

‘Selma Malet !’’ 

The name seemed to be in the very 
air, sO many people were asking the 
sane question and receiving the same 
answer. 

‘* Miss Selma Malet !”’ 

It was echoed by an old lady sitting at 
the end of the room with some disfavor. 

**Selma!’’ she repeated, ‘‘ ah, she’s 
not an English girl. I thought not. What 
countrywoman is she, I wonder? These 
geniuses are generally Poles or Rus- 
sians.”’ 

She was a tall old lady, plain in coun- 
tenance, and, as compared with nearly 
every other woman in the room, shabby 
in dress ; except for her height, which 
was commanding, her nose, which was 
aquiline, and her manner, which was 
slightly supercilious, she was as unlike the 
typical duchess as a woman could be. 
3ut a duchess she was, nevertheless, and 
the well-preserved, elderly man to whom 
she spoke, a rather distinguished art critic, 
responded with due alacrity. 

‘‘She is a Greek,’’ he said, with the 
air of one who knows, though he would 
have been much puzzled to quote his 
authority; ‘that is to say her mother 
was a Greek—a very beautiful woman 
with a terrific temper. She stabbed her 
husband in a fit of jealousy, and then 
died of remorse ; quite a girl she was, 
about two-and-twenty.”’ 


9°7 
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‘*Dear me!’’ ejaculated his auditor, 
with a general air of disapprobation of 
such ill-regulated proceedings, combined 
with a desire for further details. ‘* This 
young woman takes after her mother, no 
doubt. It is to be hoped she will control 
herself better. Where has she been 
brought up? Ah,”’ she went on, “here 
is Miss Tyrrell. She will tell us about 
Miss Selma Malet.” 

A woman of five or six-and-forty— 
the only woman visible wearing neither 
hat nor bonnet—detached herself suavely 
from the group with which she had been 
talking as the Duchess spoke, and came 
toward her. She was beautifully and 
elaborately dressed, and her whole per- 
sonality, from her wonderful auburn hair 
to her graceful manner, was a triumph of 
artistic_arrangement. She was not beau- 


tiful, not even pretty ; but her sallow face 
and light eyes seemed as essential to the 
completion of her whole effect as the 
admirably chosen colors of her gown. 
She was too thin for grace, but she never 
made a movement which did not harmon- 
ize with everything about her. 


‘*T have been on my way to you really 
for ages,’’ she said, sweetly, with that 
mixture of deference to rank and con- 
sciousness of the immeasurable superiority 
conferred on her by her connection with 
art, which was one of the secrets of Miss 
Tyrrell’s success with society. ‘‘ Did I 
hear you speaking of Miss Malet ? I hope 
you were pleased ?’’ 

Whatever her private opinion might 
have been, the Duchess would have been 
a bold and self-confident woman indeed 
if she had ventured to confess to such bad 
taste as the tone in which the question 
was asked imputed to any one who might 
reply in the negative. 

‘¢ Delighted !’’ she replied, promptly ; 
‘‘ quite charmed, I assure you. Mr. 
Marsden,”’ referring to the man who 
still stood by, ‘* Mr. Marsden has been 
telling me her story. Most romantic, 
really.’’ 

‘Miss Tyrrell turned to Mr. Marsden 
with her most artistic smile. 

‘Which is your version?’’ she said. 
‘‘ There is the Irish peasant version, the 
Italian princess version, the Greek ver- 
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sion, and—poor Selma—of course, the 
barmaid version. Which is yours ?”’ 

The late authoritative biographer 
glanced from the expectant Duchess to 
his hostess with an expression which was 
the reverse of amiable. 

‘*T am afraid I must confess to what 
you call the Greek version,’’ he said, 
with a forced laugh. ‘‘ Have I really 
been misinformed ?”’ 

‘‘ Everybody seems to have been mis- 
informed,’’ said Miss Tyrrell, lightly ; 
‘*it is impossible to say how it has _hap- 
pened.’’ Miss Tyrrell was perhaps hardly 
speaking the unvarnished truth when she 
said these words. 

‘* The facts are really ridiculously sim- 
ple,’’ she continued. ‘‘Selma Malet is 
an English girl, and a lady, neither in 
the depths of poverty nor rolling in 
riches. Her father was a man of quiet 
literary tastes, and one of my brother’s 
oldest friends. Her mother was without 
characteristics of any kind, and died a 
natural death, about two years ago. Her 
father died—also a natural and uninter- 
esting death—about three months later. 
All the interest attached to Selma Malet 
centres in herself alone. My brother 
expects great things of her. I hope you 
agree with him, Mr. Marsden ?”’ 

‘‘Dear me,’’ ejaculated the Duchess 
once more, and alluding to the very sim- 
ple story Miss Tyrrell had told. ‘‘ Really ; 
is that all? Well, one would never think 
it from her—her appearance, and—and 
her—manner. Dear me !’’ 

Miss Tyrrell smiled. 

‘<It might be better for her,’’ she said, 
‘‘if one of these romantic stories did 
belong to her ; there is so much attrac- 
tion to some people about a romance. 
But I don’t know, after all, that we have 
not been just a little over-done with Rus- 
sians, and Swedes, and barmaids, and 
Countesses. Such a_ beautiful artistic 
feeling as Selma Malet’s seems to me the 
more interesting, when it develops itself 
in such an unexpected quarter. A young 
English lady and an artist are curiously 
incompatible terms !’’ 

‘*Do you believe her to have great 
things in her, Miss Tyrrell? I have 
only heard her once, remember.”’ 
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Miss Tyrrell turned and laid a long, 
thin hand emphatically on the speaker’s 
arm. 

‘‘ Mr. Marsden,’’ she said, ‘I believe 
her to be a genius. She has a feeling and 
an enthusiasm for the artistic which I 
have never seen equalled. She absolutely 
lives for her art alone, and I have very 
little doubt that her artistic career will 
be positively triumphant. I shall be 
much surprised if she is not the sensa- 
tion of next season. What delicacy, 
what force, what resource she has al- 
ready !”’ 

‘‘ Very true!’’ responded the gentle- 
man thus harangued. His tone was some- 
what absent, and his cogitations resulted, 
a moment later, in his saying, in a tone 
he had not yet used, a tone of serious, 
business-like interest: ‘‘ Will Miss Malet 
recite again, or has she gone? I’ve not 
seen her about the room, 
troduce me?”’ 

‘Oh! Ido hope we may hear her 
again,’’ added the Duchess, with quite 
new enthusiasm; ‘‘do bring her here, 
and let me make her acquaintance, my 
dear Miss Tyrrell.’’ 

Miss Tyrrell looked round the room. 

‘¢T hardly know whether she will re- 
cite again,’’ she said, ‘‘she is very nerv- 
ous and sensitive. I do not see her at 
this moment. But I will speak to my 
brother.”’ 

‘« There he is,’ 
‘talking to those American girls. 
Tyrrell is never lost in a crowd.”’ 

The Duchess was right. There were 
men in the room taller, many men 
louder in talk and more lavish in gesture 
than their host ; but there was that about 
John Tyrrell which seemed to act like a 
magnet on the consciousness of every 
one near him. He was a man of about 
three-and-forty, hardly above the average 
height, but admirably proportioned, and 
with a quiet unobtrusive grace of move- 
ment and gesture which is seldom seen 
ina mar except as the result of careful 
stage training. His face and head were 
very striking. Twenty years earlier, 
London- particularly feminine London 
—had raved about his beauty ; his won- 
derful eyes, his perfect features, his ad- 
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mirable coloring had taken the public by 
storm. Behind allthis physical perfec- 
tion there had chanced to be a powerful 
and active brain, and everything that 
time had taken from him was more than 
compensated by the added strength, dig- 
nity, and intellectuality which it had 
brought. The smooth-shaven, perfectly- 
molded mouth and chin—though there 
were people who said that John Tyrrell’s 
mouth was his. worst point—were far 
stronger, and more striking in the man 
of three-and-forty than they had been 
in the youth of three-and-twenty, the 
dark expressive eyes were no less attrac- 
tive for the lines of thought which 
marked the forehead above them. ‘The 
boy’s manner had_ been fascinating ; the 
man’s manner was irresistible. 

His sister threaded her way through 
the crowd, and touched him lightly on 
the arm. 

‘‘Come and speak to the Duchess,’’ 
she said; ‘‘she is anxious to hear Selma 
again. Where is she?’’ 

John Tyrrell laughed. 

‘‘Down in the tea-room being im- 
proved by Lady Dunstan,’’ he said. 
‘* Where is the Duchess ?”’ 

The voice was the only one of the 
younger John Tyrrell’s good points to 
which time had not been kind. Great 
as was the effect he could still produce 
with it on the stage, in familiar conver- 
sation, when he was at no special pains 
to control it, it was occasionally harder 
than he was in the least aware of. 

He crossed the room with his sister, 
stayed for a few minutes talking to the 
Duchess, and then he left the room. As 
he disappeared, one of those curious 
magnetic currents by which such assem- 
blages are sometimes touched, ran through 
the room, and everybody informed every- 
body else that Miss Selma Malet was going 
to recite again. There was a subdued 
murmur of expectancy, an eager, inter- 
ested re-arrangement of groups, and then 
a sudden silence and stillness. 

There was a curious, curved platform 
at one end of the room which had been 
designed by Miss Tyrrell for such occa- 
sions as the present. Two or three white 
leather chairs, shaped in imitation of the 
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Greeks’ stone seats, were placed upon it, 
several tall palms stood about, and the 
piano was rendered as Grecian as cir- 
cumstances would allow by a leopard 
skin which was thrown across it. In the 
midst of these artistic incongruities, fa- 
cing the fashionable, curious crowd, as 
the hush fell upon it, there stood a tall, 
girlish figure in a green gown. She 
paused a moment, motionless, every line 
of her simple, unconscious pose abso- 
lutely graceful with the natural grace of 
perfectly proportioned youth; and then 
her eyes, which had been a little shy, 
and even frightened, as they rested on 
the rows of faces before her, darkened 
and deepened, as she looked away into 
space, the hot color which had rushed to 
her cheeks in that moment of embarrass- 
ment, faded, and, with her lovely lips 
whitening moment by moment with the 
force of the passion her imagination cre- 
ated in her, she began to recite. 

Her voice, low and intense as she be- 
gan, rose and thrilled with emotion. The 
people before her were nothing to her, 
the occasion, the interest she excited 
were nothing to her, her very individu- 
ality was swept from her in her intense 
realization of the burning lines she ut- 
tered. Her beautiful, sensitive face, quiv- 
eringly responsive to every shade of emo- 
tion, her delicate, expressive voice, and 
slight, graceful gesture seemed to be the 
natural and inevitable handmaidens of 
the genius within her—handmaidens of 
which she was utterly unconscious. She 
was utterly unconscious, also, of the charm 
they possessed for those who could have 
been touched by nothing deeper. Even 
in that well-dressed crowd there were 
two or three on whom the power in her 
laid an irresistible spell; but against the 
majority—never in favor of deep emo- 
tion—the passionate feeling beat itself in 
vain. Selma Malet was very beautiful, 
and very graceful; she was also John 
Tyrrell’s protégée, and she was to be 
the sensation of next season ; in all these 
capacities she was interesting, and the 
rows of curious, admiring faces remained 
curious and admiring to the end. But of 
the striving, consuming genius so near 
them, and so infinitely distant, they had 
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no conception. Society can appraise tal- 
ents, it worships success; genius m em- 
bryo it ignores or distrusts. 

The broken, despairing voice ceased, 
the quivering face relaxed, the far-away 
gaze died out of the great, dark eyes, 
and Selma Malet moved hurriedly off the 
platform as the room filled with the 
sound of the polite applause which is al! 
that such an audience has to bestow. 
There was no one known to her near her 
as she came down into the room, and the 
girl was making rapidly and instinctively 
for the door, when a hand was laid upon 
her arm. She raised her eyes with a 
violent start; they were full of tears, 
and she was trembling from head to foot. 

‘* Please let me go now,’’ she mur- 
mured. 

‘One moment, Selma,’’ returned John 
Tyrrell, ‘‘ Mrs. Norman wishes to be in- 
troduced to you.”’ 

‘Oh! please—’ 

sut the girl broke off. A very old 
lady with white hair, and eyes from 
which no years could steal the beauty, 
was standing close beside her. 

‘* My dear,’’ she said, kindly, taking 
the cold, shaking hand in both her own, 
‘*7T will not keep you. I loved and 
worked at the art you have chosen for 
very many years before you were born, 
and I want totell you what pleasure you 
have given me.”’ 

‘* I did so badly,”’ faltered the girl. 

Her voice, with the passion gone from 
it, was very musical and youthful. 

*¢ Ves in one sense you did badly. You 
are very young, and your power is very 
great. It will take many years of hard 
work before you can do it justice.’’ 

All consciousness of herself and her 
surroundings seemed to fall away from 
Selma. She looked straight into the fine 
old face, without attempting to withdraw 
her hand, which trembled no longer. 

‘*T know,”’ she said, simply. ‘‘ I mean 
to work.’’ 

‘“‘Tf you work, if your ambition is 
worthy of your genius, and your life is 
worthy of both, I think you will be the 
finest actress of your age. My dear, be 
true to yourself. Good-bye.”’ 

With a sudden impulse, strange and 


, 
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pretty to see in any one so old, the 
vreatest actress of a generation past bent 
forward and kissed the girl on the fore- 
head. 

An hour later John Tyrrell, having seen 
the last of his guests depart, turned to 


his sister, who was sinking into the 


nearest seat with a sigh of relief. 
‘¢ Very well done indeed, Sybilla,’’ he 


said. ‘* Flowers admirable, as usual, and 
the tea and things capitally managed. 
Did every one come ?”’ 

‘*T think so,’’ answered his sister, 
languidly ; ‘*‘every one except Lady 
Fanshawe. Iam glad you are satisfied.”’ 

‘«[ really don’t know why we asked 
Lady Fanshawe,’’ returned her brother. 
‘‘She’s no use. Where is Selma ?’’ 

Miss ‘Tyrrell looked round the room. 

‘¢]’ve no notion,”’ she said. ‘* I told 
her we would send her home. John, I 
think—though it is very touching to see 
the dear child so carried away—I really 
think she should try to be a little less— 
less—entétée. I could hardly introduce 
her at all; and she seems to have noth- 
ing to say. Anartist, even such a young 
one, should at least be able to talk of her 
art. She hardly understands the obli- 
gations of her position as yet. She 
might have made a far deeper impression 
this afternoon than she has done, I’m 
afraid ; and first impressions are so im- 
portant to a young artist.’”’ 

John Tyrrell looked at his sister with 
the faintest possible curl of the lip. 

‘‘[ don’t agree with you,”’ he said. 
‘‘She could hardly have done better if 
she had known what she was doing. You 
need not distress yourself, Sybilla ; it 
won't last long, this absorption of hers. 
One season will make her all you could 
wish. By Jove! What a position she 
will have !’’ 

He turned as he spoke, carelessly 
enough, and went out of the room, down- 
stairs, and opened a door at the end of a 
long passage, leading into a small room, 
from which the fast-fading daylight had 
nearly departed. 

It was difficult to say, at first sight, 
what there was about the room which 
gave an instantaneous impression that it 
belonged toaman. There were about it 


none of the usual characteristics. It was 
not untidy, nor was it bare ; on the con- 
trary, it was carefully fitted up with old 
oak ; all the appointments were as taste- 
ful as in a woman’s sitting-room, the pic- 
tures on the walls—principally proof- 
engravings of famous pictures, with the 
artist’s inscription to John Tyrrell— 
would have been quite as good company 
for an actress as for an actor. ‘The only 
detail in the room which could by no pos- 
sibility be connected with a woman was 
the writing-table, and that one feature 
stamped the whole room at once as the 
workshop of a practical man. 

It seemed to its owner at first that the 
room was empty, and he paused on the 
threshold, with his hand on the lock. 

«« Selma !’’ he said. 

There was a slight movement near the 
window, and Selma Malet, who was sit- 
ting in a great oak chair, hidden from 
him by its high, wide back, as she looked 
out at the evening sky, looked round to 
him. 

‘*T am here,’’ she said, softly, and 
there was a little tremble in her voice. 

John Tyrrell shut the door, and, cross- 
ing the room, rested his armson the back 
of the chair in which she sat. 

‘What are you doing here ?”’ he said. 

Selma rested her elbow on the arm of 
the chair, and leant her cheek on her 
hand. 

‘¢ [—J—wanted to think,’’ she said. 
‘‘T always think best in this room; I’ve 
learnt so much here. I’m afraid I must 
be stupid—really very stupid, you know.’’ 

«© Why ?” 

‘*Because I do that thing so badly— 
oh! so badly. It seems as if all your 
help and teaching were of no use. I—I 
do try.’’ 

The low, girlish voice broke suspicious- 
ly, and the man looked down on her in 
silence fora moment, with a curve of his 
mouth which was half pity, half cynicism. 

‘* Look up at me, Selma,’’ hesaid. He 
waited until the girl turned her head and 
raised her eyes with a little, deprecating 
smile at the tears that filled them, and 
then he said: ‘* You did not do badly. 
I have never heard you do better; and 
you pleased me very much.” 


’ 
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A rush of bright color swept over the 
sensitive, upturned face, and the eyes 
danced as the tears fell from them. 

‘* Really? Really ?’’ she cried, with 
an impulsive clasp of her hands on the 
arm of the chair. ‘*Oh! if you are sat- 
isfied with me, I am happy always, because 
I know you know.”’ 

For one moment, as he met those al- 
most worshiping young eyes, his own 
were touched with an indefinable ex- 
pression which curiously suggested re- 
gret. 

‘*Ves,’’ he said, slowly, ‘‘ yes, I do— 
know.”’ 

‘*And you really think—you’re not 
vexed ?—you really think I—can ?”’ 

The look, whatever it had meant, from 
whatever source it had sprung, disap- 
peared from John Tyrrell’s face. This 
ordinary expression was even accentuated, 
and his voice was perhaps harder than 
usual as he answered : 

‘‘T know you can. If youdo asI tell 
you, you shall.’’ He paused a moment, 
and then he asked, with a keen look at 
her: ‘* You’ve not told me how you’ve 


enjoyed the afternoon ?”’ 
‘‘The afternoon ?’’ 


echoed Selma, 
vaguely. ‘*Oh!—the people! Well, I 
was so vexed with myself that I didn’t 
think much. But now I do think about 
it—it sounds horribly rude—I’m afraid I 
haven’t enjoyed it at all. Oh! Mrs. Nor- 
man was nice ;’’ and the ready color came 
into her cheeks again. ‘I love her! 
What does she mean, I wonder? Of 
course one means to work. And you 
really were pleased,’’ she repeated, as she 
rose and stretched out her hands to him, 
impulsively. ‘*Oh! I am the happiest 
girl in London. Now I must fly home, 
Helen will think I’m lost. I wish she 
could have come; she was so disap- 
pointed.’’ 

She looked, indeed, radiantly happy, 
as she ‘‘flew,’’ as she expressed it, up- 
stairs so say good-bye to Miss Tyrrell, as 
she ‘‘flew’’ into a cab, and out again 
into a small house in Hampstead. 

‘*Is Miss Helen in?’’ she asked the 
servant who opened the door. ‘‘ Where 
is she? No, I won’t have tea thanks,’’ 
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and she ran lightly up stairs. ‘‘ Helen!’’ 
she called ; ‘‘ Nell, Nell!’’ 

A door on the landing above opened 
quickly, and another girl’s voice, very 
like her own, but rather older and less 
exquisitely modulated, answered eagerly : 

**T am here, dear; come along ;’’ and 
a short, bright-looking girl appeared at 
the top of the stairs. 

Selma rushed up to her, and kissed her 
impetuously. 

‘* ]’m late,’”’ she said ; ‘* have you been 
in long, Nellie ?”’ 

‘*Not long,’’ returned her 
‘* Well, have you enjoyed it ?”’ 

‘‘I’m in the seventh heaven,’’ an- 
swered Selma. ‘Mr. ‘Tyrrell was 
very pleased, really, very pleased, you 
know. I was very miserable. I thought 
I had done disgracefully. No, Nell, it 
isn’t nonsense. You don’t know how 
stupid I am; and then he was so nice. 
So I know it can’t have been as bad as I 
thought, and I don’t know what to do 
for joy.’’ 

They had passed into the drawing-room 
by this time, and Selma had gently pushed 
her sister into a chair, and was kneeling 
at her feet and looking into her face with 
shining, excited eyes. Quite suddenly 
she drew back a little, and her face 
changed. 

‘* Helen !’’ she said, quickly. 
has—has anything happened ?”’ 

Helen’s face was flushed and trembling 
as she looked into the happy, eager face 
before her ; and there was a look in her 
eyes which Selma had never seen there 
before. 

«* What is it, darling? What is it?’ 
she repeated, softly, kissing che hands 
she held in both her own. 

Her sister suddenly drew her very close 
and pressed her cheek against the dark, 
wavy hair. 

‘¢ Humphrey,”’ she whispered ; ‘¢ Hum- 
phrey. Selma, I am going to be his wife, 
dear.’’ 

With a little low cry of wonder and 
delight, Selma flung her arms impulsively 
round her sister’s neck, and they clung 
together without a word in an embrace 
which was verv close and very tender. 


sister. 


’ 


‘¢ Dear, 
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CHAPTER II. 

HELEN and Selma Malet were, for the 
time being, living alone together in the 
little house at Hampstead, enjoying what 
the latter called an ‘interregnum of 
companions.’’ 

Two years earlier the loss of their 
father and mother within three months 
of one another had lett them very deso- 
late. ‘They had no brother and no other 
sister. ‘They were very fairly well off, 
however, and after much discussion and 
some opposition from their guardian, 
they had set up housekeeping for them- 
selves, finally conceding to his insistence 
the chaperon they had been very anxious 
to do without. ‘They had been fortunate 
in their first duenna; they had become 
very fond of her and she of them; but 
when, about a month before the Tyrrells’ 


‘sat home,’’ she had been obliged to 


leave them hurriedly and her successor 
had proved not to be immediately forth- 
coming, they had persuaded their guar- 
dian—Selma best knew how—to let them 
‘‘chaperon one another ”’ in the interval. 

Mr. Cornish, the guardian in question, 


was their father’s cousin, and the only 
relation Helen and Selma had in England. 
But the Cornish family was a host in 
itself, numbering fifteen all told, and 
ranging in ages from the father, who was 
nearly sixty, to Elsie, the pet and baby 
of the family, who was nearly six. The 
two girls had established themselves very 
near the big house which accommodated 
their numerous cousins, so that in the 
alarming crises which were apt to arise 
in the household economy—such as the 
intoxication of the cook, or insubordi- 
nation of the housemaid with reference 
to ‘* followers’’—Helen invariably took 
sage counsel with her guardian’s wife, 
who went with both girls by the name of 
auntie. As a matter of fact, it was Mrs. 
Cornish, and not her easy-going husband, 
who had insisted on the chaperon, and 
it was also Mrs. Cornish whose permission 
had been absolutely necessary for the 
present interregnum. 

Though Selma had been all her life as 
much at home in her cousins’ house as 
in her own, though she had known and 
loved them all from her earliest child- 
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hood, they were nothing in her life but 
the merest background, against which 
the centre figure was John Tyrrell. He 
had been an intimate friend of her 
father’s, even before Selma was born; 
he had been a part of her life as long as 
she could remember anything, and as 
long as she could remember anything it 
had been he and he only who had thor- 
oughly understood and helped her. It 
had been John Tyrrell who had overheard 
the two little sisters of nine and six play- 
ing a game invented and directed by the 
younger, in which the tragic drowning 
of a doll in a washing basin formed an 
important feature. It was John Tyrrell 
who had stood almost thunderstruck at 
the lamentation of the bereaved parent 
of six years, until he was aroused by the 
frightened crying of little Helen as she 
besought her sister not to play ‘like 
that ;’’ and it was John Tyrrell—a much 
younger John Tyrrell than the man of 
to-day—who had picked up the little 
actress as she passed from simulated to 
very real sobs and tears, and kissed and 
soothed her into quiet. From that day 
there had existed a very curious and 
much-laughed-at comradeship between 
the young actor and the baby girl; but 
her father and mother, thinking it very 
possible that the precocious germ of 
dramatic instinct might never develop, 
and determined that no pressure or even 
encouragement from without should be 
mistaken by Selma, as she grew older, 
for a vocation, had exacted from Tyrrell 
a promise that he would not talk to the 
child of his art, nor in any way whatever 
encourage her dramatic tendencies. 

Of Selma’s first play, eight years later, 
John Tyrrell was the hero, and it was his 
acting which then showed her for the 
first time what, as she expressed it in 
childish excited language, was ‘‘the 
matter with her.’” The man who re- 
ceived that girlish enthusiastic admira- 
tion was no longer the man who had 
consoled the overstrung child of eight 
years before ; but the girl interested him, 
and when there was no longer any room 
for doubt as tu ner destiny, he took her 
in hand, and taught her and trained her 
as no other man living could have done. 
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He was a hard master; the genius and 
enthusiasm which possessed her, and 
which nothing could have repressed, ap- 
pealed to him, almost in spite of himself, 
and he exacted far more from his pupil 
than he had ever exacted from himself. 
And to Selma he seemed the very in- 
carnation of the art she loved. Every 
difficulty, every dumb, struggling emo- 
tion which seemed to her overwhelming 
when she tried to deal with it alone 
took definite and coherent shape for her 
in that little room in Kensington, as she 
listened to John Tyrrell ; the word spoken 
to her there was her law ; the praise given 
to her there made the highest satisfaction 
of her life. 

Her uncle was her guardian in the 
eyes of the law, and, in the outlines of 
her domestic life with her sister, she 
knew that it was he who was to be con- 
sulted and obeyed. But of all the hopes 
and fears, the love and the labor that 
made up her own individual existence, 
John Tyrrell was the arbitrator. All her 


fervent, burning young life was absorbed 
in the art to which, in her imagination, 


she saw herself devoted for as long as 
she should live. Unconscious as she 
herself was of the fact, her uncle’s au- 
thority was a shadow to her beside the 
authority of John Tyrrell. 

It was the morning after the Tyrrells’ 
‘fat home;’’ a radiant May morning, 
into which the atmosphere of late June 
—June as it should be, not as it too often 
is—seemed to have strayed by some de- 
lightful accident. It was about eleven 
o'clock, and Helen Malet was sitting at 
her writing-table, surrounded by account 
books with which her pretty, round face 
looked somewhat incongruous, particu- 
larly as it did not at the moment wear 
the portentously business-like and practi- 
cal expression which Selma always de- 
clared meant a half-penny wrong in the 
week’s accounts. Helen Malet was two- 
and-twenty, with a bright, good-natured 
face, to which the ready smile seemed 
the most natural expression, blue eyes, 
which had hardly lost their childish 
frankness and simplicity, and smooth, 
brown hair. She looked at times, in 
spite of her pretty eyes, older than she 
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really was, for she was a very sensible, 
thorough-going housekeeper, and early 
responsibility had set certain firm lines 
about her mouth. On all the details 
which lay within her sphere Helen was 
decision itself; out of her sphere no one 
was more easily influenced and led. 

Her attention was apparently wander- 
ing this morning, for she added the same 
column three times over, and the con- 
secutive results were forty-two, twenty- 
nine, and one hundred and five. At last 
the front-door bell rang, and Helen’s 
cheeks turned red and hot; not so hot, 
however, as they became a moment later, 
when the door wpened quickly, and a 
strongly-moved woman’s voice said : 

‘* Helen, my child! my dear child 

‘« Auntie !’’ was all Helen’s reply as 
she hid her face on Mrs. Cornish’s 
shoulder. 

‘«My dear, if Humphrey were my 
own son—and, indeed, you know there 
has been no difference in my love for 
him, dear fellow—I could not wish him 
a better wife. And, Helen, I don’t think 
I could wish you a kinder husband, 
much as I love you. Bless you, my 
dear !”’ 

Mrs. Cornish concluded with a hearty 
kiss, and held the girl very close for a 
minute. She was a woman of about 
five-and-fifty, with a sensible, kindly face, 
and a firm, decided manner, as a woman 
would naturally have who should rule 
satisfactorily over a household of twelve 
children. She released Helen at last, 
anc turning the rosy face toward her, 
looked at it with the slightest shade of 
almost motherly anxiety in her eyes. 

‘‘All the same, my dear,’’ she said, 
‘“‘T must say I’m surprised. I never 
thought it would be Humphrey ; and, to 
tell you the truth, I never thought Hum- 
phrey would marry. He’s kind and to 
be relied upon, certainly ; but—but— 
Well, my dear, you know his ways; and 
I’ve no doubt it will! be all right.”’ 

‘‘] think so, auntie,’’ said Helen, very 
softly. 

And Mrs. Cornish, though the doubts 
in her mind were very far from being set 
at rest, could not find it in her heart to 
put them further into words, 
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‘“What does Selma say?’’ she said, 
cheerfully, after a slight pause, in which 
she kissed Helen again, very lovingly. 
‘‘Is she at home—and visible?’’ she 
added, with a smile. Selma’s working 
hours were sacred, and in nowise to be 
rashly intruded upon. 

But before Helen could answer, the 
door opened quickly, and Selma herself 
came in, bright and beautiful as the May 
morning. 

‘« Auntie, dear,’’ she said, as she kissed 
Mrs. Cornish, ‘‘I saw you come, and I 
knew you and Nellie wouldn’t want me 
just at first. Am I too soon now?” she 
added, as took her sister’s flushed 
face, with a pretty, tender gesture, 
between her two hands and kissed it. 

For answer, Helen drew her arm 
through Selma’s, as Mrs. Cornish szid, 
kindly : ; 

‘You 
your cousins, then, 
right.’’ 

‘‘Of course I’m pleased, auntie,’’ re- 
‘* I’m pleased it’s Hum- 
There was always 
a dreadful possibility of Helen’s marrying 
some one I couldn’t get on with. We 
don’t quite always like the same people, 
do we, Nell? And I have so wanted 
her to fall in love, because I know she'll 
be so happy. It will suit her so to bea 
married lady, won’t it?’’ And she took 
up her sister’s left hand and played with 
it half-mischievously, half-lovingly. 

Mrs. Cornish looked at the lovely, 
girlish face with a smile. 
‘‘It will suit you, 

Selma,’’ she said. 

‘‘Me!’’ cried Selma, with a bright, 
rippling laugh. ‘*No, auntie—never ! 
I have my work, you know. There isn’t 
room in my heart for another love.’’ 

Beneath the laughter in her voice there 
was a thrill and putpose which was un- 
conscious and unquenchable ; but on the 
surface her tone was brightness itself. 
Selma very rarely talked of her future, 
never paraded her enthusiasm or her de- 
votion to her art. With Mrs. Cornish 
she was always especially reserved, for 
she had an instinctive fecling that the 
former wouJd not understand her. And 
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perhaps it was because Mrs. Cornish was 
herself conscious of this barrier between 
them, that she could never bring herself 
—though she honestly and _ conscien- 
tiously tried to do so—to feel for Selma 
quite as she did for Helen. 

‘‘ Well,”’ she said, now, echoing the 
girl’s irresistible laugh almost in spite of 
herself, ‘‘I must go. You must come 
round to dinner to-night—both of you. 
Your uncle wants to see you, Helen, of 
course.”’ She turned, with a smile, 
from the crimson Helen to Selma, and 
went on, ‘* Come as early as you can— 
in time for a cup of tea.’’ , 

Selma did not smile back at her. The 
expressive face had lost all its brightness, 
and the eyes were dark and grieved- 
looking. 

‘*Oh! I’m so sorry, auntie,’’ she said. 
** Don’t think it’s unkind of me—Nell 
darling, you won’t ?—I can’t come, Mr. 
Tyrrell wants me _ particularly to see 
Coquelin, and Miss Tyrrell is going to 
take me to night. Oh! I’m so sorry!” 

Mrs. Cornish’s face changed slightly. 

**Can you not telegraph to Miss ‘Tyr- 
rell, Selma?’ she said. ‘‘ Thisis rather 
an occasion, isn’t it? I think we shall 
think it kinder of you if yee make an 
effort to be with us.’ 

Selma put an impulsive, 
hand on her sister’s. 

‘Oh! please, auntie dear !’’ she said. 
**Don’t put it like that; I would di- 
rectly if I could, but it’s the only night, 
and Mr. Tyrrell wishes it particularly, 
Nell !”’ 

Helen, on whose ears no appeal from 
Selma had ever fallen in vain, responded 
promptly to this one. 

‘* She must go really, auntie,’’ she said, 
eagerly, ‘‘she can’t help it. I sha’n’t be 
a bit hurt, dear,’’ turning consolingly to 
Selma. ‘ Don’t look so miserable. I'll 
explain to—to—Humphrey, and auntie 
understands quite—don’t you, auntie? 
Of course you must see Coquelin.’’ 

Mrs. Cornish settled her mantle with 
the air of one who fails to see the neces- 
sity pointed out to her. 

‘* Well, Helen,’’ she said, “if you 
feel like that about it, and if you are so 
ready to answer for Humphrey, I shall 


appealing 
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not say any more. But I must say I think 

Good-bye for the present, 
Bless you!’’ Asshe took the 
‘** Good-bye, 


it is a pity. 
my dear. 
girl into her arms again. 
Selma !”’ 

‘Please don’t be vexed, auntie,’ 
pleaded the girl, laying a caressing hand 
on her. Selma, with her large eyes 
swimming in tears, and her beautiful 
mouth quivering, was not to be resisted 
even by Mrs. Cornish. The severity 
died out of the latter’s face, and she 
pressed the detaining hand affectionately. 

‘<T’m not vexed, dear,’’ she said, “‘ at 
least I shall not be vexed for long. 
Don’t trouble so about it.’’ And, with 
a parting kiss of forgiveness, Mrs. Cor- 
nish went away. 

Helen did not go ‘round”’ to the 
Cornishes in time to have a cup of tea. 
All the grown-up cousins seemed to be 
making excited and congratulatory in- 
roads all day long, and when at four 
o'clock in the afternoon the sisters were 
left alone together, Selma, who was not 
to be with Miss ‘Tyrrell until seven 
o'clock, half-coaxed and half-commanded 
Helen io stay at home as long as pos- 
sible. 

Helen was sitting at the tea-table in 
the little drawing-room, and Selma, hav- 
ing finished her own tea, had abandoned 
her chair, and was halflying, half sitting 
by her sister’s side, every line of her fig- 
ure in its careless, childish pose as abso- 
lutely graceful as it had been when she 
stood up to recite in John Tyrrell’s 
drawing-room. ‘There had been silence 
between them for some minutes, and 
Selma, who had been looking straight 
away into space with a strangely grave, 
far-away expression in fer eyes, broke it 
suddenly. 

‘* Nellie,’’ she said, ‘‘ you do under- 
stand, don’t you?”’ 

Helen started. Her thoughts, too, 
had been far away as she sat there so 
quietly with such a happy light on her 
face. She blushed guiltily. 

‘¢ What did you say, dear!’’. she said. 
‘¢ T—I’'m afraid I didn’t hear.’’ 

Selma laughed a low, musical laugh, 
and, turning her head kissed the other’s 
hand as it lay on her knee. 
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‘*You’re very happy, my dearest, are 
you not?’ she murmured. 

‘* Yes, darling !’’ 

‘I’m so glad! I can’t tell you in 
the least how glad I am for you. You 
don’t know how often I’ve thought about 
it for you, and wished and wished that it 
would come. I could never think of 
you in the future without seeing a mar- 
ried Nell. There are some girls like 
that !’’ 

‘* Are there any girls not like that, 
Selma ?”’ 

Selma smiled. 

‘Numbers and numbers,’”’ she said, 
and then her eyes glowed suddenly with 
an enthusiasm which was very young and 
very pretty. ‘* There are girls like me,”’ 
she said, softly, with a thrill of happy 
pride in her voice. She paused a mo- 
ment, and her face flushed and paled 
rapidly. Then she put herself aside, 
and returned to the consideration of her 
sister’s affairs with a delighted, entirely 
impersonal interest very strange to see in 
so young a woman on such a subject. 

‘*When did it begin, Nell ?”’ she said, 
eagerly. ‘I can’t think how it is I’ve 
never thought of it.’’ 

‘* Did you never think of it ?’’ 

‘*Never! Not once. I’m—I’m just 
a little surprised, dear, of course, but 
you know how fond I’ve always been of 
Humphrey. You'll tell him, won’t you, 
how very,.very sorry I am about to-night 
—or I'll write him a little note, I think. 
Oh! that was what I began to talk to 
you about,’’ and the happy face grew 
grave suddenly. ‘* You do understand, 
dear, don’t you?”’ 

‘¢ Of course I do. 
ling about that still? 
what auntie said ?”’ 

Selma let her beautiful head fall back 
on her sister’s knee, and looked straight 
upward. 

‘*No!’’ she said, dreamily, ‘‘I mean 
yes. I do mind, and I like it.’’ 

‘¢Selma, what do you mean ?”’ 

**T don’t know whether I can explain 
to you quite—I don’t want to gush! 
You see I must do it—go to Coquelin to- 
night I mean—and when one loves any- 
thing as I love my—my work,’’ Selma’s 
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voice sank to a mere murmur, “one is 
glad to do hard things for it; this isa 
tiny thing I know, but still it was hard 
to vex auntie. Of course I should do it 
just the same if it vexed you, my own 
dear ; but it would be dreadful, and—it 
doesn’t, does it??? And Selma, incon- 
sistent, sensitive, and intensively affec- 
tionate, lifted herself into a sitting posi- 
tion with her clasped hands on her sister’s 
knee, and looked beseechingly into the 
adiniring face above her. 

It was fortunate that Helen’s look was 
answer enough, for before she could speak 
the door opened, and a man stood on the 
threshold. 

‘‘May I come in?”’ he said, quietly, 
and Helen and Selma sprang to their 
feet with the same cry, simultaneous, but 
very different in intonation. 

‘* Humphrey !’’ 

Humphrey Cornish was not the present 
Mrs. Cornish’s son. Mr. Cornish had 
been twice married, and Humphrey’s 
mother had died when he was born. He 
was a brown-haired man, rather under 
the average height, slight in build, with 


plain, pale features, and very good dreamy 
brown eyes—as great a contrast, even, 
physically speaking, to his strong, hand- 
some step-brothers and sisters as it was 
And, mentally, the 


possible to imagine. 
contrast was even greater. Humphrey 
Cornish was a painter—the only member 
of his family, within the memory of man, 
who had developed the faintest taste for 
art in any form, and he was quiet and 
reserved to an extent which, by the 
frank, outspoken family of which he was 
so incongruous a member, could only be 
defined as ‘‘odd.’’ Selma sprang to- 
ward him as he stood on the threshold, 
and held out both her hands. There 
was always a curious sympathy between 
herself and her silent cousin. 

“Oh! Iam so glad!’’ she cried. 
‘* Humphrey, I am glad you’ve come. I 
did so want to tell you how very pleased 
I am!’’ 

He pressed her hands closely, and 
looked beyond her to where Helen stood, 
with a deep light in his eyes, which 
seemed to shine oddly on that simple, 
girlish face. 
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‘«Thank you,’’ he said; and then he 
passed on into the room, and Selma was 
seized with a sudden, irresistible desire 
to look into the state of the weather. 

When she turned round again, Helen 
and Humphrey were standing side by 
side, as strongly contrasted in every par- 
ticular as it is possible for a man and 
woman to be, but with the same love 
light shining alike in the thoughtful 
brown eyes, and in the simple blue 
ones. 

‘¢ You are coming round to dinner, of 
course ?’’ said Humphrey. 

‘*Not Selma!’’ interposed Helen, 
quickly. ‘*She is going to see Coque- 
lin. She is rather afraid you will think 
it unkind of her.”’ 

Humphrey put the idea aside with the 
slightest possible smile, and looked across 
at Selma. 

“You will get a great deal from 
him,’’*he said. ‘‘ Are you studying his 
method ?”’ 

«*No,’’ answered Selma; ‘Mr. Tyr- 
rell thinks it would not be good for me. 

3ut he wants me to see him just once. 
He says—’’ 

But Helen interrupted her. 

‘* No,”’ she said, with a laugh, ‘‘ Selma, 
you are not to begin to talk shop to 
Humphrey. You will be late. Come 
and dress.”’ 

And in spite of Selma’s protestation 
that it was still quite early—punctuality 
was not one of Selma’s strong points— 
Helen, who was never known to be late for 
anything, took her laughingly by the 
shoulders and marched her out of the 
room. 

The sensation she had made at the 
Tyrrells’ ‘‘at home’’ was not the last of 
the kind made by Selma in all uncon- 
sciousness that season. ‘The next winter 
was to see her first professional appear- 
ance on the stage; and, much against 
her will, John Tyrrell made her go sev- 
eral times with his sister to large parties 
at some of the best houses in London, 
and made her occasionally recite at them. 
This last ordeal was terrible to the girl, 
though she could hardly define even to 
herself why it should be so. 

‘*T hate it !’’ she said to John Tyrrell, 
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passionately. ‘‘I hate them all, and I 
hate myself. What I do is bad enough, 
I know that very well; but I feel as if 
their praise, the very way in which they 
listen to me insulted me somehow—as if 
I were almost insulting myself! Of 
course, I will do it if you wish it; but 
please—please don’t.”’ 

To such speeches as these John Tyr- 
rell’s usual answer was a slight smile, 
over the meaning of which the girl puz- 
zled in vain, and a few words of direc- 
tion as to the poem she was to recite on 
that particular occasion of which the im- 
mediate prospect had given rise to her 
appeal. If he made her go out compara- 
tively little that season, it was for reasons 
of his own wholly independent of any 
views of hers upon the subject. 

The end of the season drew on; John 
Tyrrell and his sister arranged to leave 
London, as was their custom, early in 
July, and a day or two sooner Helen and 
Selma were to go into the country with 
the Cornishes. Although Tyrrell was not 
nominally the manager of the theatre at 
which he played, his importance was so 
great that the arrangements—when he 
chose them to be so—were practically in 
his hands, and it had come to be an estab- 
lished fact that he never reappeared in 
London professionally before November, 
when the new play of his season—if a 
new play was necessary—was produced. 
It was some years now since he had de- 
cided that he could well afford, both 
financially and on the strength of his 
position, to decline to curtail his holiday 
for the purpose of rehearsals. He had 
arranged an engagement for Selma for a 
part in a play to be produced under his 
auspices, and with himself in the leading 
part, in the November following, and the 
day before she went away with the Corn- 
ishes he took her to the theatre and in- 
troduced her to the nominal manager, 
that the business details might be finally 
settled and the contracts signed. When 
the short interview was over he put her 
at once into a cab, telling her that he 
should come and see her to say good-bye 
later in the day. 

Selma was alone in the drawing-room 
when he arrived, and he sat down with 
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the air of a man who was very much at 
home. 

‘* Well, Selma,’’ he said. 

Selma smiled absently. She was rather 
grave and pale, and she did not answer 
him. 

‘* How do you feel?’’ he said, with a 
smile. ‘* How do you like Donne ?”’ 

She leant back in her chair, and, clasp- 
ing her hands above her head, answered 
his first question. 

**T feel—strange,’’ she said, in a low, 
dreamy voice. ‘‘I’ve been feeling it 
more and more strongly for the last two 
or three weeks, and now—I can’t tell 
you how strange I feel !’’ 

‘«That is rather vague. Do you mean 
that Donne and business details are dis- 
enchanting ?” 

**No!’’ she answered, instantly and 
steadily ; and then she went on, youth- 
fully, ‘‘they are a pity, of course—like 
parties and people—but they are nothing 
really. I mean one gets through all 
that !”’ 

John Tyrrell stretched out his hand, 
and took a rose from a bowl near him 
with a slight smile. 

‘‘What is it, then?’ he said, as he 
flicked it against his other hand. 

‘*T feel so strongly that I have come 
to the threshold. When I go away to- 
morrow, I go away from one bit of my 
life forever. Next winter will be a new 
beginning, and—I have been happy.’”’ 

John Tyrrell looked at her keenly for 
a moment. He seemed to take in and 
mentally appraise every detail of the beau- 
tiful young face and figure, every shade 
of expression on the sensitive features. 

‘¢ Are you afraid ?’’ he said. 

‘* No,’’ she answered. ‘‘I am not 
afraid,’’ and her voice was low and vibra- 
ting. ‘I am ready to face anything and 
everything.’’ And then she suddenly 
sprang to her feet, quivering with excite- 
ment. ‘* There are so many Selmas!”’ 
she cried. ‘*‘So many Selmas in this one 
me! When I look back I feel as though 
my happiest work was over, and when I 
look forward—oh ! when I look forward 
all the past seems only preparation for 
the work before me, and I’m half wild 
with longing for the time to come!’’ 


’ 
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And when he said good-bye, and left 
her, half an hour later, the happy expec- 
tation had not faded from her eyes. 


CHAPTER III. 


Joun TyrRELL and his sister had 
always more invitations for the summer 
months than it was possible for them to 
accept, even though they invariably di- 
their forces, and never visited 
Miss Tyrrell was apt to be 


vided 
together. 


quite plaintive on the hardship of having 


to offer herself as a substitute for her 
brother, but her own position in the 
fashionable world was so high and so as- 
sured that, as a matter of fact, she was, 
and knew herself to be, little less of an 
acquisition than John Tyrreli himself. 

The month of July was spent by the 
latter in yachting with some friends, and 
he had arranged to stay on with the same 
party until the second week of August. 
The sudden collapse of this arrangement, 
owing to the serious illness of the host, 
left him with a week on his hands, and 
he wrote to some old friends at whose 
place in Yorkshire he was due on the 
11th of August, offering himself to them 
nearly ten days earlier than he had been 
expected. . 

The delighted reply he received was 
full of hopes that he would not find the 
house unbearably dull until the shooting 
began ; and as his host, who had driven 
him from the little Yorkshire station at 
which he arrived one lovely August after- 
noon, led the way across the large, silent 
hall into the apparently equally silent 
drawing-room, it crossed Tyrrell’s mind 
that he might have been wiser to go 
abroad for the next ten days. He had 
heard during the five-mile drive across 
the moors that there was only one other 
visitor in the house at present ; but his 
host had not been communicative on the 
subject of that one, and Tyrrell had ac- 
cordingly taken it for granted that his 
fellow-guest was not likely to prove in- 
teresting, and had not been curious 
enough even to find out whether it was a 
man or a woman. 

The drawing-room itself was empty ; 
but under the veranda, just outside the 
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French windows, which stood wide open, 
stood a tea-table. No one was visible to 
the two men as they stood in the drawing- 
room doorway; but the indistinct mur- 
mur of women’s voices came to them, 
and, in response to her husband’s cheery 
call Mrs. Oliphant came round the cor- 
ner from the veranda into the room. 

‘*T am so glad, so very glad to see 
you,’’ said she, shaking Tyrrell warmly 
by the hand. She and her fine-looking 
husband were old country people, rich 
and cultivated, making a point of spend- 
ing the season in town, and of knowing 
every one worth knowing there. They 
had been friends of Tyrrell’s, however, 
long before he had come under that cate- 
gory, and he had known them all his 
life. 

‘* It is so unexpectedly delightful to get 
you all to ourselves,’’ she went on; ‘and 
perhaps it is inconsistent after that to say 
that we should have made up a party for 
you, only no one is to be had on such 
short notice. We have one other guest, 
however, who has come for a little coun- 
try quiet, almost as unexpectedly as your- 
self. So I hope you won’t be dull.” 

She moved toward the window as she 
spoke, the two men following her, and as 
she stepped on to the veranda she 
paused and turned her head to Tyrrell, 
who was still inside the room, and una- 
ble to see more than the skirts of his 
fellow-guest. 

‘*T had hoped to have the pleasure of 
introducing you two to one another,” 
Mrs. Oliphant said. ‘‘I am quite dis- 
appointed to find that I am too late. It 
always seemed so strange that you should 
not be acquainted, having so many mu- 
tual friends.”’ 

She moved on as she spoke, and Tyr- 
rell stepped out of the.room. 

‘* Lady Latter !’’ he exclaimed. ‘¢‘ What 
a delightful surprise !’’ 

Sitting in a low basket-chair by the tea- 
table was a little dark woman, with an 
ugly, piquante face, a very perfect figure, 
as modern fashion understands the term, 
very perfectly clad according to the latest 
dictates of the same authority. An old- 
fashioned critic might have objected not 
only to the cut of her gown, but to the 
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signification of her features. He might 
have demanded whether the face of the 
very cleverest of women should, at thirty- 
five, be entirely destitute of any shade of 
womanly sympathy ; whether any quan- 
tity of wit and brilliancy could be cited 
as either reason or excuse for such a pair 
of eyes as were lifted to John Tyrrell’s 
face. ‘Their owner gave him her hand 
with an air at once defiant and provoca- 
tive, and answered with a little grimace, 
of which she perfectly well knew the 
effect. 

‘* What a pugnacious person you must 
be, Mr. Tyrrell! Have we not quar- 
reled quite enough ?”’ 

**By no means!’’ he_ responded, 
promptly. ‘One of us has to give in, 
you know. Lady Latter has told you, no 
doubt,’’ he added, turning to Mrs. Oli- 
phant, ‘‘that during the week she and I 
spent together on Lord Southdale’s 
yacht, the resources of the entire party 
were severely taxed to keep the peace 
between us. I wonder she did not per- 
suade you to send me to the Antip- 
odes !”’ 


Mrs. Oliphant laughed. 
“‘T am not afraid,’’ she said. 
the contrary, I expect to see you fight 


“© On 


yourselves into friendship. It is quite 
time, I*m sure. You'll have a cup of 
tea, won’t you ?”’ 

‘« Thanks,’’ he said, adding, as he took 
it from her: ‘* How green and quiet you 
are here! The drive from the station 
struck me more than ever this after- 
noon.’’ 

Before Mrs. Oliphant could reply, a 
laugh from Lady Latter forestalled her. 

‘*You must have had a terribly long 
journey, Mr. Tyrrell,’’ she said. ‘I can 
only refer such a very bad compliment as 
that to physical and mental collapse. We 
may be quiet, we may, indeed, be green ; 
but it is hardly civil of you to tell us so— 
so soon.”’ 

John Tyrrell looked at her as she spoke 
with a smile. 

**You have scored, Lady Latter,’’ he 
answered. ‘‘I plead guilty to arrant 
stupidity, and I apologize—to Mrs. 
Oliphant. She will have mercy on me, 
I know, and you will not. Pardon me if 
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I add that I am afraid you yourself can 
hardly be as brilliantly penetrative as 
usual, or you would hardly need to be 
reminded that no one who knew her 
could speak of Lady Latter and quiet in 
the same breath.”’ 

Mrs. Oliphant laughed. 

‘¢ This is too bad !’’ she said. ‘‘ Where 
will you be by this time to-morrow if you 
begin so soon ?”’ 

‘*You are quite right, dear Mrs. Oli- 
phant,’’ replied Lady Latter; ‘‘it is a 
pity to squander valuable ammunition. | 
shall go in. I have welcomed Mr. 'Tyr- 
rell far more effusively than he had any 
right to expect, and I have broken to 
him something of what he has before 
him, and now Fate sends him a respite. 
I am not in fighting trim, and I shall go 
in now and collect my forces. Until 
this evening, Mr. Tyrrell.”’ And with 
a little mocking gesture of farewell she 
moved away into the house. 

It was, on the surface, as Mrs. Oliphant 
had said, a very strange thing that, until 
three weeks before, Lady Latter and John 
Tyrrell should have known one another 
only by sight. ‘They were both promi- 
nent members of London society, they 
were constantly to be met at the same 
houses ; but they had never been intro- 
duced. Lady Latter was very rich; she 
had money of her own, and her husband 
was an Indian judge. The marriage had 
not been wholly successful—Lady Latter 
best knew why—and when she took it 
into her head to declare that the dullness 
and monotony of Indian society were no 
longer to be borne by her, Sir George 
Latter had done everything that lay in 
his power to further her future residence 
in London. It was now five years since 
she had set up her establishment in 
Chelsea, and her house was one of the 
‘«smartest’’ in London. She was not 
clever, nor was she witty, but she had 
unlimited audacity; and, having deter- 
mined to be a success, and being per- 
fectly aware that she was neither pretty 
nor fascinating on conventional lines, 
she proceeded to make a line for herself, 
and substituted ‘‘dash’’ and ‘chic’’ 
for the commonplace feminine graces. 
She was very amusing, people said ; there 
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was nothing too cruel or too coarse for 
her to say, and, at the same time, she had 
a most useful faculty—when she thought 
it worth while to exercise it—of adapting 
her conversation to her listener’s taste. 

The key to the apparent mystery of her 
non-acquaintance with John Tyrrell lay 
in her very clever and far-sighted deter- 
mination to stand out from the crowd. 
Every one knew John Tyrrell, every one 
raved about him. Therefore she declared, 
that as an actor he irritated her, and, as 
aman, she would not have him introduced 
to her. Of course, this statement was 
hardly formulated before it came to 
John Tyrrell’s ears, and the mutual 
friend who eventually brought them to- 
gether on board his yacht without pre- 
vious warning to either had been more 
bold than prudent. His experipent, 
however, had been crowned with success. 
John Tyrrell’s vanity was touched, his 
reputation for fascination was at stake, 
and, under the circumstances, it was quite 
impossible to him to refrain from taxing 
his every resource to the utmost. So 
clever a man could hardly fail to take the 
right way with so shallow a woman, espe- 
cially as he found her very amusing, and 
not unattractive; and Lady Latter de- 
cided with herself—with how little power 
to decide otherwise she herself hardly 
knew—that an incessantly sparkling war 
of wits between herself and John Tyr- 
rell would give people quite as much, if 
not more, to talk about than her perse- 
verance in her alleged dislike to him. 

Lady Latter was alone in the drawing- 
room when John Tyrrell, a little earlier 
than he need have been, came down 
after dressing for dinner. She was evi- 
dently only just down, for she was stand- 
ing at the window looking out into the 
garden. She turned as he opened the 
door. 

**Ah, Mr. Tyrrell!’’ she said, lightly, 
‘Fate is not kind to me. We have the 
field to ourselves, and I am not ready to 
give battle.”’ 

‘‘The obvious retort to that is that I 
am afraid you must be ill,’’ he answered. 
‘* But as I believe that really is the case, 

¢I will offer a flag of truce in the shape 
of very sincere regrets, and refrain from 
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seizing my advantage. Mrs. Oliphant 
tells me you are a victim to neuralgia ?”’ 

‘¢Yes,’’ she answered. ‘‘Too much 
season, I suppose. The Oliphants and I 
were staying with the same people about 
ten days ago, when I really made the 
most ridiculous exhibition of myself— 
had to go to bed, and so on—and she 
very kindly persuaded me to come here 
and try what country quiet would do for 
me.’’ 

‘‘T’m afraid it has not proved exactly 
a sovereign remedy,”’ he said. 

‘* Not quite,’’ she assented. Not even 
the traces of physical suffering on her 
face could soften it, or make it womanly ; 
and it was more audacious and cynical 
even than usual, as she went on: ‘‘It 
has occurred to me that country quiet is 
hardly in my line. To tell you the truth, I 
have been bored to death, and I dare say 
I shall really be better for a little warfare. 
It will surprise you, no doubt, but I was 
actually charmed to hear that you were 
coming! No,’ as he received the 
words ‘with a low bow, ‘‘ don’t flatter 
yourself! Any man would have done!’’ 

But she looked at the man before her 
as though she were not at all inclined to 
quarrel with fortune for sending him and 
not another. 

Their host, who was not particularly 
observant, though the kindest and wor- 
thiest of men, had a serious conference 
with his wife that night as to whether the 
same house would hold their two guests 
for more than twenty-four hours. 

‘‘ My dear, there will be a row,’ he 
said, with prophetic apprehension. 

And in spite of his wife’s shrewd as- 
surances to the contrary, he was quite as 
much surprised as relieved to see the 
combatants, after breakfast the next 
morning, instead of flying from one 
another to the remotest corners of the 
estate, proceed together in the garden, 
where they prepared to spend in skir- 
mishing the hours during which their 
host and hostess were inevitably occu- 
pied. They established themselves under 
a large cedar, in connection with which 
Lady Latter’s fashionable hat and empire 
veil looked inexpressibly incongruous. 

One long summer morning followed 
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another, and though there was little or 
no variety in the manner in which they 
passed, Lady Latter’s neuralgia gradually 
disappeared. Mrs. Oliphant, finding her 
two guests quite capable of amusing one 
another, generally left them together until 
lunch time ; and in the cool of the after- 
noon Lady Latter took to riding some- 
times with Tyrrell and her host, some- 
times with Tyrrell alone. The rides be- 
came longer and longer ; and possibly it 
may have been the horse exercise which 
had such a beneficial effect upon her 
constitution, certainly it was the fatigue 
it produced which led to the lazily toler- 
ant armistice which usually reigned be- 
tween herself and Tyrrell during _the 
quiet, sauntering evenings with which the 
days closed. 

There was no change in the brilliant 
weather until the night before the 11th 
of August, when quite suddenly and un- 
expectedly, it completely broke up. On 


the morning of that day, on which a 
large party was to arrive for the shooting 
season, Mrs. Oliphant sat down to break- 
fast with a countenance expressive of the 


blankest despair. 

‘‘TIsn’t it too dreadful?’ she said, 
piteously, addressing the table at large 
as the wind howled, and the rain beat 
against the window after the fashion 
which would have done credit to Novem- 
ber. ‘After the lovely weather we have 
had it really does seem too bad. How- 
ever,’ she went on, turning to Lady 
Latter, ‘‘I am glad we have not been so 
unfortunate while you and Mr. Tyrrell 
have been so dependent upon the weather 
for any sort of entertainment! I’m afraid 
you might have quarreled in earnest if 
you had had a fortnight of such dreari- 
ness as this,’’ she finished, with a smile. 

‘‘Instead of settling down like a 
couple of comparatively tame cats, our 
fate would have been that of the cele- 
brated natives of Kilkenny, you think,”’ 
replied Lady Latter, glancing across the 
table at Tyrrell as she spoke. ‘It is 
more than possible! Well,’’ she added, 
as they all rose from the table, ‘‘ we must 
take refuge in the drawing-room this 
morning, Mr. Tyrrell, and please pre- 
pare yourself to be more amusing than 
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you were yesterday. The weather is de- 
pressing.’’ 

There was a fire in the drawing-room, 
notwithstanding the assertion of the 
almanac that it was the 11th of August. 
In spite of—or perhaps even by force of 
contrast with—the gray, dripping deso- 
lation outside, the room looked particu- 
larly bright and attractive as John ‘Tyrrell 
opened the door a little after eleven 
o'clock. And Lady Latter, too, looked 
attractive after her kind as she sat en- 
sconced in a large chair, with her very 
pretty feet rather extensively exposed to 
view upon the fender, and the current 
number of the most popular society paper 
in her hand. 

‘‘You are late,’’ she said, without 
turning her head or shutting her paper 
as he.came in. 

‘Don’t tell me that,’’ he said, as he 
shut the door. ‘I’ve been painfully 
aware of it for the last half hour. Oli- 
phant kept me.” 

‘*T told you to come and amuse me. 
You should not have let Oliphant keep 
you.”’ 

He dropped into a chair near her with 
a laugh. 

‘‘How like a woman!’ he said. 
‘Well, here I am at last, at any rate, 
and desperately anxious to be entertain- 
ing. I had a line from Estcourt this 
morning with some rather fine sketches 
of some of our friends at Pontresina. 
Let us see if they will serve your turn.”’ 

He began to unfasten a roll of paper 
he had in his hand; but she stopped 
him with a petulant, peremptory gesture. 
‘*No!’’ she said, ‘‘I know they won't. 
Estcourt bores me always. Besides, it’s 
too late. I have the blues.’’ 

Her manner, in spite of her obvious 
efforts to make it so, was distinctly not 
so lively and callous as usual, and Tyrrell 
looked at her keenly as she sat turning 
over the pages of her paper before he 
said : 

««T have the blues, too ; but I’m afraid 
to hope the reason is the same in your 
case as in mine.”’ 

She looked round at him quickly. 

‘‘What is the matter with you?’’ she & 
said. 
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‘One of the pleasantest weeks. I ever 
spent comes to an end to-day.”’ 

She looked away again quickly with a 
rather high-pitched laugh. 

‘*We must have a mutual taste for 
battle,’’ she said. ‘* Do you know I am 
absolutely sorry, too, that it is over !’’ 

‘‘It has not been all battle,’’ he an- 
swered, leaning forward, and speaking 
in a rather lower tone, ‘‘it has not been 
all battle, and it has resulted in a lasting 
peace | hope. Won’t you shake hands 
on it, and won’t you let me try to 
make our last morning as pleasant as pos- 
sible ?”’ 

She held out her hand with a. shrug of 
her shoulders and a light laugh. 

‘*We will call it peace for the pres- 
ent,’’ she said, ‘‘and you may be as 
amusing as you know how, for as long as 
you can keep it up.’’ 

The dinner-table that night presented 
a very striking contrast to the break- 
fast-table of the morning. The two 


afternoon trains had each = brought.a 
contribution to the Oliphants’ shooting 
party, and the house was now full to 


overflowing of girls and mammas, shoot- 
ing men, tennis-playing men, flirting 
men, maids and valets. ‘The whole 
place seemed to be full of life, and at 
half-past eight all that life, all the color, 
light, and gayety in the house seemed to 
be concentrated in the dining-room, 
where dinner was in full swing.. The 
cold, gray evening was shut out; the 
bright, well-decorated table was brilliant 
with lamps and candles; every one of 
the sixteen new arrivals seemed to have 
had his or her appetite for .both dinner 
and amusement whetted by the annoy- 
ances and discomforts of a long railway. 
journey on a wet day, and to be bent on 
ignoring the dreadful atmospheric possi-: 
bilities hanging over the morrow. The: 
girls had, apparently, put on their. pretti- 
est frocks and their prettiest smiles, the 
men had shaken up all;their conversa- 
tional resources, and, as their neighbors 
were fortunately not disposed to be ex- 
acting, every one was pleased. 

John Tyrrell and Lady Latter were on 
different sides of the table, each out of 
earshot of the other’s conversaticn, but, 
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of course, each ‘well within the other’s 
sight. Lady: Latter’s neighbors appar- 
ently failed to interest her, and she paid 
them very little:attention.. Tyrrell had 
on his right hand a handsome and digni- 
fied elderly lady, who was known to 
every one as being well worth talking to, 
and on his left a singularly pretty girl, 
who had:made a success on the stage by 
playing little; refined, modern comedy 
parts admirably, because she was a lady ~ 
by birth and education and had an acute 
natural sense of fun, and who thought 
that neither life nor’ art had anything 
more to offer her in the way of happiness 
or success. She had met Tyrrell several 
times, and late on in the course of din- 
ner she turned her bright, confident face 
ruthlessly from. the’ young man on her 
right, who thereupon was seized witha 
wild conviction that all the lamps and 
candles had suddenly gone out, and that 
nothing was left to him but. ice pudding, 
and said, in her pretty, light voice: 

‘¢T don’t think we have met since the 

Draycotts’ ‘at home,’ Mr. Tyrrell, when 
we were both dreadfully: bored, and one 
of us‘was—well, let us. call it fractious,’ 
and she laughed musically.. Nora Glynn 
had been a spoilt child all her life, her 
success had turned her pretty, empty 
head in no slight degree, and on the oc- 
casion in question.she had been as 
thoroughly out of temper as only such.a 
very pretty girl would dare to be in pub- 
ic. 
‘‘T was much humiliated at failing.so 
ignOminiously to make mysélf-amusing,’’ 
Tyrrell responded, as he echoed her 
laugh. ‘I hope to be allowed some day 
to. try again.’”.. 

‘« How unkind-of you,’’ she said, with’ 
a pretty little twist of her shoulders. ‘I 
think people. who heap coals of fire on. 
One are most dreadful. Don’t do it any 
more, -please; but tell me about Miss 
Malet. I am so interested about her, 
and I want soi much to. know all aboit 
her. I should be so glad to know her if 
you think she would like it.’’ 

Tyrrell looked at her with asmile lurk- 
ing about his mouth. He had taken her 
pretty little measure long ago, and there 
was something irresistibly comic to him 
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in her tone of patronizing friendliness 
considered in connection with Selma. 

‘‘T am sure she would be charmed,’’ 
he said, gravely. ‘* What do you want 
to know about her? You have heard her 
recite ?’’ 

At this point of the conversation Nora 
Glynn became aware that Lady Latter’s 
eyes were fixed upon her with an expres- 
sion which made the girl mentally apply to 
her the words, ‘‘ detestable thing.’’ Nora 
Glynn did not like Lady Latter at any 
time, so she proceeded to push her des- 
sert plate absently on one side, and, rest- 
ing her elbow on the table, fixed her 
eyes on Tyrrell’s face with an expression 
of absorbing interest in their conversa- 
tion. 

‘« Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘I’ve heard her. I 
know all about her in that way, of 
course. Personally, I mean. She is 
coming out in November, isn’t she? Is 
she dreadfully frightened? Do tell, her 


from me that one soon gets over it. I 
know just how she is feeling.’’ 

‘*] will tell her,’’ responded Tyrrell, 
with the same unmoved gravity of de- 


‘meanor. ‘‘ She will be most grateful to 
‘you. She is very nervous, of course ?’’ 

‘*Of course, poor girl! She is very 
‘young, isn’t she, Mr. Tyrrell? I watched 
iher the othernday, when a lot of people 
“were saying pretty things to her, and it 
‘struck me that she must be really very 
young.”’ 

Tyrrell frowned slightly, and then he 
laughed. 

‘* She is not at her best in society,’’ he 
answered. ‘It is very difficult to get her 
to a party at all; she is all for art in the 
abstract, at present, and cannot see what 
society has to do with it.’’ 

Nora Glynn sighed, and put her pretty 
head sentimentally on one side. 

‘*Ah, poor girl,’’ she said, ‘‘ we all 
have to go through it, Mr. Tyrrell, don’t 
we ? and grow older and wiser with time.”’ 
Then, as Mrs. Oliphant rose, she lin- 
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gered a moment for Lady Latter’s edifi- 
cation, and said, with a bewitching smile, 
also arranged to the same end: ‘She’s 
such a pretty girl, though, and every one 
will make such a fuss with her that, no 
doubt, her disillusionment won’t be 
very bitter. She will enjoy herself 
awfully next season. Oh! I must go! 
Lady Latter and I are quite the last.’’ 

Lady Latter passed her arm affection- 
ately through the girl’s as she joined her, 
and they went out side by side. But 
they were not side by side when the men 
entered the drawing-room later in the 
evening, and about Nora Glynn’s entire 
person was the air of one who has been 
snubbed and sat upon severely, but so 
cleverly that she could only devour her 
feelings in impotent silence. 

Tyrrell was the last man to come in, 
and Lady Latter was already surrounded. 
He passed the little group of which she 
was the centre, and sat down by the wife 
of a fashionable novelist, who was one of 
the guests, a clever and very pretty little 
woman, with whom he was on the friend- 
liest terms. He did not see Lady Latter 
follow him with her eyes; he would not 
have understood the odd, indefinable ex- 
pression in them if he had done so. It 
almost suggested that she did not under- 
stand herself. 

The evening passed on, and one by 
one the men about her dropped away, re- 
duced, metaphorically, to cinders by her 
scathing tongue, and wondering what 
had happened to annoy her. She was 
sicting quite alone when ‘‘ good-nights’”’ 
began to be said, and she rose almost with- 
out speaking. 

Tyrrell was holding the door open, and 
as she passed him she stopped and held 
out her hand, lifting her eyes suddenly to 
his face as she did so. Their expres- 
sion was enigmatical no longer. 

‘‘Good-night, Mr. Tyrrell !’’ she said. 

“‘ Good-night, Lady Latter !’’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





A CASE UNDER THE BLACK ACT. 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 


O show how there is nothing new in 
history, and also because the story 
itself is a strange one, and presents a 
mystery which has never been solved, I 
will relate an episode which occurred in 
the city of London, England, one hun- 
dred and thirty-three years ago, on the 
29th of next month. 

In the first place, we are to remember 
that in the ninth year of the reign of his 
late Majesty, George the First, an Act 
was passed, known as the Black Act. This 
measure provided that ‘‘ If any person 
shall knowingly send any letter, without 
any name subscribed thereto, or signed 
with a fictitious name, demanding money, 
venison, or other valuable thing ; every 
person so offending, being thereof’ law- 
fully convicted, shall be adjudged guilty 
of felony, and shall suffer death as in 
cases of felony, without benefit of 
clergy.”’ 

Such being the law, on the 29th of 
November, 1758, the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough (not the great Duke and hero of 
Blenheim, who had he been in life ‘at 
that date, would have been near a hun- 
dred years old, but his son and successor, 
Charles, a man of middle age)—the Duke, 
I say, on entering his rooms in the Ord- 
nance office, of which he was Master, was 
handed a letter which had been thrust 
under the outer door by an unknown 
hand the night previous. It was addressed 
to him, and was written in a feigned 
hand, in imitation of print. The Duke 
broke the seal, unfolded the paper, and 
this is what he read: 

‘* XXVIII November, to his Grace, 
the Duke of Marlborough. My Lord, 
as ceremony is an idle thing upon most 
occasions, more especially to persons in 
my state of mind, I shall proceed immedi- 
ately to acquaint you with the motive and 
end of addressing this epistle to you. 
You are to know, then, that my present 
situation in life is such that I should 
prefer annihilation to a continuance of 


it. Desperate diseases require desper- 
ate remedies ; and you are the man I 
have pitched upon, either to make me, or 
to unmake yourself.’’ (The Duke lifted 
his eyebrows, scratched his chin, and re- 
sumed the perusal.) ‘‘As I never had 
the honor to live among the great, the 
tenor of my proposals will not be very 
courtly ; but let that be an argument to 
enforce the belief of what I am now going 
to write: It hasemployed my invention 
for some time, to find out one method to 
destroy another, without exposing my 
own life ; that I have accomplished, and 
defy the law.’”. (** Humph!”’ ejaculated 
the Duke.) ‘‘ Now for the application 
of it. I am desperate, and must be pro- 
vided for ; you have it in your power, it 
is my business to make it your inclina- 
tion, toserve me; which you must deter- 
mine to comply with, by assuring mea 
genteel support for my life ; or your own 
will be a period before this session of 
Parliament is over. I have more motives 
than one for singling you out first, upon 
this:occasion ; and I give you this fair 
warning, because the means I| shall make 
use of are too fatal to be eluded by the 
power of physic. If you think this of 
any consequence, you will not fail to meet 
the author, at ten in the morning on Sun- 
day next, or on Monday, if the weather 
should be rainy on Sunday, near the first 
tree beyond the stile in Hyde Park, in 
the footwalk to Kensington. Secrecy 
and compliance may preserve you. I 
know the world too well to trust this 
secret in any breast but my own. A few 
days determine me your friend or enemy. 
You will apprehend that I mean you 
should be alone; and depend upon it, 
that a discovery of any artifice in this 
affair will be fatal to you. My safety is 
insured by my silence; for confession 
only can condemn me. FELTON.” 

‘¢ Felton !’’ muttered the Duke, knit- 
ting his brows as he folded up the letter. 
‘«’ Tis the name of the villain that stabbed 
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my Lord of Buckingham when Charles 
the First was King! ,,Hath his ghost 


come back to practice his’ bloody arts on ° 


me?’’ His Grace produced his snuff- 
box, took a pinch, and brushed away 
the dust from his ruffled shirt-front with 
his lace handkerchief. .‘*On Sunday, 
in the Park, at ten! Methinks ’tis a 
strangely public place and hour for such 
a business! | Pest take me if I keep-not 
the appointment ! 
be .he ghost or flesh, and I will have a 
friend near by to pounce on him in case 
aught comes. of it.’’ 


- Accordingly, shortly before the hour. 
named, two horsemen might ‘have been; 


seen riding slowly down the Row. toward 
the footwalk to Kensington.. But at a dis- 
tance of some two hundred yards one of 
them separated from the other and rode 
forward alone. Though the morning air, 
was cold, the horseman wore no great- 
coat; astar glittered on his breast, and 
from the holsters in his saddle. appeared 
the butts of a brace of pistols. He ad- 
vanced to a large elm-tree which stood 


conspicuous beside the way, and there 


drew rein and looked around him. No 
one was in sight ; no one, at least, whose 
appearance or manner justified any sus- 
picion of his being the. mysterious and 
bloody-minded individual that the Duke 
was expecting. 

Well: the Duke waited two or three 
minutes, and then, having proved to his 
own satisfaction and that of the friend 
who was observing him from a distance 
that he was afraid neither of man nor 
goblin, he wheeled his horse and rode 
back the way he came. 

But, after proceeding a few rods, he 
turned in his saddle and glanced back. 
And ‘there, sure enough, was a. figure, 
wrapped up in a dark great-coat, leaning 
over the parapet of the bridge, and gaz- 
ing contempiatively down at the waters of 
the Serpentine, which, at that period, ex- 
tended underneath the Row, near Hyde 
Park Corner.. As he stood, he was not 
more than twenty yards from the ,trysting; 
tree, and might fairly be swpposed to be 
the writer of the mysterious, letter. | The 
Duke, as a man of courage and honor 


I fear not the fellow,. 
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(to say nothing of his friend who was 


watching him), could do no less than 


ride: back and‘ confront whatever event 
might happen. And so he did. 

He passed the figure once or twice, but 
the Jatter paid no attention , to’ him. 
Finally, he paused close beside him, and, 
as the figure looked up, he bowed slightly 
and said : 

‘* Have you anything to say to me ?’’ 

‘*No,’’, the man replied, quietly, “I 
don’t, know, you.’’ 

** Tam the Duke of Marlborough... Now 
you know me ; and, I imagine, you have 
something to.say to me.”’ — 

The Duke eyed the stranger sharply as 
he spoke: . The man was of medium 
height, well though: plainly, clad, and 
seemingly between twenty-five and thirty 
years old. ,His countenance was of marked 
intelligence, but in. no other way remark- 
able. . He, too, fixed his rather promi- 
nent eyes on the Duke with a certain in- 
tentness. But all he said was: 

‘*No, I have nothing to say to your 
Grace.”’ 

It was odd, and yet there was nothing 
to prove that this man. had written the 
letter. -He. happened ‘to be on the spot 
the letter designated, that was all. But 
it was a public spot, free to all the world. 
Probably the letter had been a practical 
joke, the perpetrator, whereof was keep- 
ing well out of the way, and chuckling at 
his cleverness. The Duke shrugged his 
shoulders, and with a mingled. sense of 
annoyance and relief, shook his bridle 
and. rode off..:A, few moments after- 
ward, the reflection that the non-com- 
fittal stranger might have had a fire-arm 
beneath his great-coat, and might even 
then be taking aim at him with it, caused 
him to turn his head sharply. 

The man had. disappéared. Had he 
jndeed been a ghost he ‘could not have 
more ,completely vanished. . After all, 
perhaps he was.a ghost! . The Duke had 
not touched him, and spirits, it is said, 
can .answer when they, are addressed. 
But, it was'a skeptical age, and the Duke 
smiled, at his own fancies. . Nevertheless, 
the morning air was really very cold, and 
mis Grace regretted that he had not put 
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on a cloak before starting on , this wild- 
goose-chase. 


Two days passed and the Duke forgot 
all about the matter: 

He: was a trifle startled, therefore; on 
entering the Ordnance office on the morn- 
ing of Wednesday, to receive from the 
doorkeeper a second letter in ‘the same 
hand-writing as the first. It contained, in 
brief, an acknowledgment of the Duke’s 
punctuality at the Park, but accused him 
of inattention to directions in having 
been’ accompanied by a friend, ‘and in 
having openly displayed the insignia of 
his rank. ‘The pageantry of being 
armed,”’ it continued, ‘‘ was useless, the 
place was not ‘calculated for mischief, nor 
was any intended: - If you walk in the 
west aisle of Westminister Abbey toward 
eleven o’Clock on Sunday ‘next, your sa- 
gacity will point out the person, whom 
you will address by asking his company 
to take a’ turn or two with you. — You 
will not fail, on inquiry, to bé acquainted 
with the name and place of abode, ac- 
cording to which you will ‘send two or 
three hundred pound bank notes the next 
day by penny post. Exert not your curi- 
osity too far. I have friends who are 
faithful, but they do not bark before they 
bite. Iam, etc., etc., F.’’ 

This showed either that the person to 
whom the Duke had spoken in the Park 
was the writer of the letter, or that the 
circumstances of the Duke’s presence 
there was somehow known to him. The 
affair was, at all events, becoming inter- 
esting, and his Grace resolved to see the 
end of it.’ He was in Westminister 
Abbey at the appointed time.’ As the 
Abbey lies east and west,there is, properly 
speaking, no west aisle, but the Duke got 
as near west as he could, and awaited de- 
velopments. ’ Three persons, in his in- 
terest, were also on the watch, in differ- 
ent parts of the building. Service was 
going on‘in the body of the Abbey, and 
people were pacing about in’ various 
transepts and corners, as was and is the 
custom in that hospitable ‘sanctuary. 
After five or six minutes, the Duke saw 
the man he was in search of—the identi- 
cal stranger of Hyde Park. He was 
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standing i in front of one of the monu- 
ments—that erected to Captain Cornwall! 
He was not alone.:: His companien was 
an elderly, well-looking man, a prosper- 
ous tradesman by appearance. : ‘The two 
seemed to be discussing the merits of the 
sculpture. “08 

The Duke, though somewhat discon+ 
certed at the presence of the prosperous 
tradesman, slowly advanced toward the 
pair, keeping his eyes upon them. As 
he passed them, the tradesman appeared 
to recognize him (as the Duke was well 
known in London), and jogged the elbow 
of the younger man, who, however, paid 
no attention. The Duke turned, ,and 
passed them again, bowing slightly as he 
did so, After he had gone by, the 
tradesman made some remark to the 
other, and then strolled away,. leaving 
him. alone... He turned, and came.at.a 
leisurely pace directly toward the Duke, 

‘* Now for it !’’ thought the latter : and 
as the mysterious individual drew near, he 


j 


_bowed again and remarked, courteously, 


‘““You have some com mands for me, I 
believe ?”’ 

The other returned his bow with an 
air of some surprise, and replied, ‘‘ No, 
my lord, I -have not.’’ ‘Sure, you 
have !’’ persisted the Duke. ‘No, my 
lord,’’ came the answer. The two re- 
garded each other for a moment; the 
Duke unfeignedly astonished, the other 
with an air of respectful inquiry. ‘But 
presently, as his Grace remained silent, 
he moved away, with an obeisance, and 
was soon lost to sight behind the pillars 
of the choir. 

The Duke went home more mystified 
than ever. It had been possible to’sup- 
pose the encounter in the‘ Park to bea 
mere coincidence; but that the same 
man should so punctually keep the se¢- 
ond appointment was hardly to be diés- 
missed on’ the same plea. Yet why had 
he not declared himself? The rendezvous, 
to be sure, was’ anything but sechided ; 
but it had been of his own choosing, not 
the Duke’s. On the other hand, the evi- 
dence of identity was not strong enough 
to justify an arrest.’ It was still conceiv- 
able that the man was not the writer of 
the letters. Until he betrayed himself, 
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or made some overt demonstration, there 
was apparently nothing to be done. 

This meeting had occurred on the 
second Sunday in December: and, until 
the 14th of April of the ensuing year, 
nothing further was heard of or from the 
man of mystery. But on that day, Lord 
Marlborough received a letter, written in 
a slovenly hand, to this effect : 


‘« May it please your Grace:—I have 
reason to believe that the son of one 
Barnard, a surveyor in Abingdon Build- 
ings, Westminster, is acquainted with 
some secrets that nearly concerns your 
safety ; his father is out of town, which 
will give you an opportunity of ques- 
tioning him more privately. It would 
be useless to your Grace, as well as dan- 
gerous to me, to appear more publicly in 
this affair. 

‘* Your sincere friend, 
‘*¢ ANONYMOUS. 


** He frequently goes to Storey’s Gate 
Coffee House.’’ 


This was ambiguous, and the Duke 
took a week to think it over. Was its 
writer the writer of the other two? The 
letter seemed to indicate a knowledge 
of him at least. But who could Mr. 
Barnard be? Why might not he be 
‘* Felton’’ himself ? 

‘*He shall be sent for,’’ quoth the 
Duke, striking his hand down on the 
table, ‘‘and fetched before me here at 
Marlborough House! It shall go hard 
but I will pluck out the heart of the 
mystery this time.’’ 

A messenger, Marsden by name, was 
dispatched to Storey’s Coffee House forth- 
with. To his inquiry, Mr. Ball, the pro- 
prietor, replied that Mr. William Bar- 
nard was in the habit of coming there; 
and, indeed, he presently appeared. On 
being informed that the Duke of Marl- 
borough would fain speak with him, he 
betrayed some surprise, yet prepared to 
accompany Marsden with a sober alac- 
rity. They arrived at Marlborough House 
in due course, and were at once admitted 
to the Duke’s inner apartment. 

The moment the Duke clapped eyes on 
him, he knew that this William Barnard 
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and the enigmatic ‘‘ Felton’’ were one 
and the same man ; or, at least, that he was 
the person with whom he had twice 
already spoken. ‘The door was closed, 
and the catechism began. ‘‘ Now, sir,”’ 
says his Grace, ‘‘ what have you to say 
to me ?”’ 

‘‘T have nothing to say to you, my 
lord,’’ Mr. Barnard replied, with the 
same innocent air and tone that he had 
used so often before. ‘The Duke made 
a gesture of impatience. 

‘* Come, sir,’’ said he, ‘‘ we are alone 
here. There is no need of conceal- 
ment between us. I have here a letter 
which informs me that you know some- 
thing concerning my safety. Speak out 
freely—it shall be the better for you! 
What is it ?”’ 

** Indeed, my lord, I know nothing 
of any letter.’’ 

‘* Nay, Mr. Barnard, this denial cannot 
serve your turn. Here are other two 
letters, which I have received within 
these few months. Read them, I pray 
you, and tell me if you know naught of 
them. They are, you see, writ very 
correct, without false English in any 
shape. I do wonder that a man who 
could write so should be guilty of so low 
an action.”’ 

‘¢ Why, as to that, my lord,’’ replied 
Mr. Barnard, composedly, after reading 
the letter, ‘‘I can but say that a man 
may be very learned and yet poor.”’ 

‘*Aye; but methinks there should be 
something very odd in this man, too.”’ 

‘If I may speak my thoughts, my lord, 
I think the man is mad,’’ observed Mr. 
Barnard. 

‘* Mad or not, he seems to know some- 
thing of you,” said the Duke. ‘‘ He 
informs me here of the coffee- house where 
you use to go, and saith your father is 
now out of town.’’ 

‘¢ That is somewhat odd, indeed,’’ said 
Mr. Barnard. ‘‘ My father is out of 
town, however this writer came to know 
it.”’ 

‘¢T will say this to you, Mr.,Barnard,”’ 
said his Grace, laying the lett@fs on the 
table, and confronting the other sternly, 
‘‘if you are innocent in this matter, it 
behooves you, much more than me, to 
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find out the author of these letters, par- 
ticularly the last; for if they be not of 
your inditing, they are an attempt to 
blast your character behind your back.’’ 

Mr. Barnard smiled and seemed 
amused. ‘*I can but repeat, .my lord, 
that I know naught of the matter,’’ said 
he; ‘*and as for my character, I make 
no doubt but it shall appear good, in 
spite of backbiters. Hath your Grace 
any further commands ?”’ 

‘No, sir; if you are resolved to stay 
at this, I am done.’’ Upon which Mr. 
Barnard bowed, and took his leave, 

William Barnard was served on the first 
day of May, at Brentford, with asummons 
issued by Judge Fielding. On the roth 
and 11th of the same month he was tried 
under the Black Act at the Sessions House 
of the Old Bailey, before the Right Hon- 
orable Sir Charles Asgill, Lord Mayor of 
London, and several of His Majesty’s 
Justices of Oyer and Terminer ; but a 
Middlesex jury, of which one William 
Spinnage was foreman, promptly acquit- 
ted him. Mr. Moore was counsel for the 
The Duke of Marlborough 


prosecution. 
was examined, and told his story. Mars- 
den was the only other witness of conse- 


quence against the prisoner. The name 
of the counsel for the prisoner is not 
given in the accounts of the trial in my 
possession, but twenty-five witnesses 
were examined in support of his charac- 
ter. ‘They included his father, a wealthy 
builder, the architect of Kew Bridge ; 
Mr. Greenwood, a. brewer of Deptford, 
who was his companion in the Abbey on 
the occasion above described; Henry 
Clive, Esq., who had consulted his father 
in relation to the building of Brentford 
Bridge ; the Rev. Dr. Markham, Robert 
Vansitlan, Esq., and Samuel Cox, Esq. 
All these persons, who were themselves 
of unquestioned respectability and sub- 
stance, had known Barnard for periods 
ranging from six or seven years to his 
whole lifetime. All gave him the high- 
est character for honesty, sobriety, abil- 
ity in his profession (that of an architect 
and surveyor), and religious orthodoxy. 
So far from being in desperate circum- 


_some of those to whom 
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stances, he was partner in, and would be 
heir to his father’s valuable business, and 
he had accumulated a considerable for- 
tune on his own account. His disposi- 
tion was cheerful, frank, and open. As 
regards the affair with the Duke, he had 
from the first frequently made his singu- 
lar meetings with that nobleman the sub- 
ject of conversation with his friends, 
professing to be much perplexed at his 
Grace’s repeated notice of him; and 
he had thus 
spoken confessed that, until the prosecu- 
tion was commenced, they had believed 
that the whole story was an invention of 
Mr. Barnard’s. Finally, it was shown 
that both the meeting in the Park and 
that at the Abbey were entirely involun- 
tary and unpremeditated on his part, 
inasmuch as he had been on his way to 
discharge an errand for his father on the 
first occasion, and on the second had 
yielded to a chance suggestion of his 
companion, Mr. Greenwood, to go in 
and havea look at the monuments. 

Of course, acquittal in those circum- 
stances was inevitable. Yet, possibly, 
had there been an Inspector Byrnes in 
those days, the case would have had a 
different issue. If Barnard did not write 
the letters, our Chief Detective would 
have found out who did. But may not 
Barnard have written them? . There was 
no ‘‘motive’’ in the ordinary sense, for 
his doing so; but may not a man of edu- 
cation and intelligence, endowed with 
some imagination, and leading a very 
quiet and monotonously prosperous ca- 
reer, experience an irrepressible longing 
for some mystery and excitement, as a 
relief to the humdrum of every-day 
routine ? Might not such a motive affect 
him as strongly as want of money would 
another man ? 

To be sure, discovery meant hanging. 
But then discovery would be very diffi- 
cult. Only his own confession, as the 
writer of the letter said, could condemn 
him. Be that as it may, the Duke never 
received any further communications of 
a threatening character ; and the author, 
whoever he was, lived and died with his 
secret unrevealed. 
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The editors of this department will be glad to 
receive communications and suggestions trom those 
interested in the subject, and to answer questions. 
All communications should be addressed to Editors 
of School of Fiction, AkTHUR’s HOME MAGAZINE, 
§32 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


\NE of the chief requisites of a critic 
is a cosmopolitan spirit. 
criminate between true and false in fic- 
tion, a man must know the world. He 
should be as incapable of sectional as of 
sectarian prejudice, familiar with all 
classes, without contempt for any. He 
should also be just before he is generous. 
There are persons whg circumnavigate 
the globe apparently with the sole object 
of strengthening themselves in the con- 
viction that their corner of the universe 
is the biggest, fairest, best governed, and 
most desirable generally. If they were 
content to confine this belief within their 
own narrow minds where it could injure 
no one we should have no cause for com- 
plaint, but when it is flaunted in our 
faces, thrust down our throats, dinned 
in our ears repeatedly we have a perfect 
right to protest. 

Their peculiarly isolated position, the 
almost feudal tenure of lands, climatic 
influences, and high living all tended to 
generate in the Southern people indolence, 
haughtiness, and a_ boastfulness from 
which they have not yet quite recovered. 
That the relation of master and slave 
fostered these evils is beyond question, 
for how could a man having always at 
his elbow a ‘‘ body servant ’’. waiting to 
obey his command fail to become over- 
bearing? What incentive to activity 
had he? With hundreds dependent on 
his bounty, who can wonder if he forgot 
that poverty might visit him, that he too 
might some day require support and 
sympathy? He is not yet willing to ac- 
knowledge it. Ina ‘‘ mansion ’’ sadly 
out of repair, whence the family plate 
has long since departed, over a ‘‘ planta- 
tion’’ of many acres of exhausted soil, 
which a once despised ‘‘ poor white ’’ 
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works on shares, assisted by a ‘ no- 
’count nigger’’ and a mule or two, the 
Southern proprietor still reigns. He has 
abandoned none of his aristocratic prin- 
ciples, nor would he resign his position 
as lord of a broken-down property for a 
salaried office that brought money to his 
pocket but bitterness to his proud spirit. 

Just as he is he is unique. We wouid 
not change him nor withdraw an iota of 
the love—half compassion though it be 
—that clings about his dear old person- 
ality, but we do not care to have him 
held up to us, either in his present or past, 
as beau ideal. 

We who have spent our years half on 
this side Mason and Dixon’s line, half 
on that, we whose ancestors dwelt on 
either side of that boundary are actuated 
by a desire to promote their success in 
literature when we warn our Southern 
contributors that almost invariably their 
pictures of ante-bellum life and character 
are so idealized as to appear ridiculous, 
and this is especially the case where a 
writer has had personal experience that 
“ Sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering hap- 

pier days.” 

In criticising ‘‘ A True Love Story of 
the War ”’ (August School of Fiction) we 
touched upon this theme; now we take 
advantage of an opportunity to enlarge 
on it before giving the unbiased opinion 
for which we are asked by the author of 


"ie. '¢:” 


The faults of this story are, First, its 


inordinate length. Second, Regina’s 
high tragedy bearing. Rightly named, 
she queens it in a style manifestly con- 
sidered impressiveby the author, but from 
the reader’s point of view and the .mis- 
tress’ lofty,come-not-too-near-my-sacred- 
person manner is calculated to inspire 
awe rather than affection ; it is not easy 
to imagine that the negroes delighted in 
her visit to their quarters, although we 
are told so more than once. 

‘‘ The Mistress of the Oaks ’’ is not an 
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altogether lovable woman, even when 
filling the ré/e of Lady Bountiful. 

The third fault of the story is the com- 
plete collapse of things generally at the 
end of the first chapter. 

There is no gradual subsidence of a 
terrific thunderstorm which rages some- 
what effectively while Regina and her 
black ally, Mammy Leah, stand address- 
ing hundreds of mutinous slaves in rebel- 
lion against their mistress for intercepting 
their flight to the North and freedom. 

Regina is alone, save for the support 
of her old Mammy. She holds the key 
to the smoke-house where sails and oars 
are stored until the moment of escape 
arrives. 

That moment has come! 

What more dramatic situation could 
one ask? And yet the author fails to 
make of it more than an interesting ac- 
count of an unusual occurrence. 

Chapter III, ‘‘ Daddy Jake Remem- 
bers,’’ is a mistake on the same line. It 
is ridiculous that an old man should sit 
coolly regaling the insurgent negroes with 
reminiscences of ‘‘ Miss ’Gina’”’ half an 
hour after their excited meeting on the 
lawn of ‘*The Oaks,’’ when the com- 
bined influence of storm, self-possessed 
mistress, and belief in Mammy Leah’s 
supernatural powers was hardly sufficient 
to hold them in check. 

The whole third chapter should be 
omitted, except, perhaps, the few sen- 
tences in which the old darkey, Daddy 
Jake, and his wife, reluctantly confess 
each to the other the possible joys of a 
freedom they are too loyal to seek. 

The rest of the story, which carries us 
to the present day, is rather spun out, 
Regina’s visit to her old home a trifle 
hysterical. Her persistent refusal to sell 
the little plot of ground where her old 
colored friends lie buried is an unneces- 
sary sentimental conclusion to the tale 
and fails of its object. 

The whole, in fact, is overdrawn. It 
is also well done in its way, and may ap- 
peal to a certain class of readers who 
‘‘revel’’ in heroic attitudes, and shed 
gallons of tears on the smallest provoca- 
tion. 

We are sure the author of “‘ No. 1 


” 


can 


o3t 


do better work. Her dialect is admirable, 
and her many years among ‘“ Crackers,’’ 
negroes, and the Southerners of our own 
day should furnish ample material on 
which to draw. We hope to hear from 
her again. 


“THAT BLACK THICKET,” 


A weird tale of the approved Edgar 
Poe style. After three readings it still 
retains a fascination, compounded as it is 
of such uncomfortable elements as mad- 
ness, hate, love, and reckless passion. 
Singularly effective in the early pages is 
a wild repetition of certain words and 
phrases, as if the author (writing in the 
first person) were vainly struggling against 
the disease already attacking his brain. It 
impresses one as an exaltation preceding 
remorse, despair, perhaps self murder. 
So a- maniac glories in his misdeed only 
to sink. into profoundest melancholy 
when the immediate excitement has sub- 
sided. 

Having commended the skillful use of 
repetition in the ‘‘ The Black Thicket,’’ 
how can we condemn the story on that 
very ground without seeming paradoxi- 
cal? Simply by saying that it is possible 
to have too much of a good thing. 

If the author of this fantastic sketch 
cares to act upon the above hint he will 
doubtless find a sale for his MS. It is 
hardly suited to the HoME MaGaAZINE. 


The heroine of 
“ LIFE’S FITFUL FEVER” 


Does not ‘sleep well’’ until the end of 
her story, when fortun€, love, and rest 


come to her. ‘To our great relief, they 
come, for it is very wearing to follow.a 
young person through years of exemplary 
behavior under most trying circumstances, 
and when the young person insists upon 
striding on stilts it is difficult to keep up 
with her at all. 

To be sure it would be hard for any 
ordinary mortal to walk on common, 
every-day soil after ‘‘an episode in her 
life’s experience on which the sun of love 
had risen with such dazzling effulgence,’’ 
and a woman accustomed to the lofty 
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language of at least one man could never 
write plain English—never ! 

Here is asample of Mr. Arnold’s rhe- 
toric. 

‘« What !’’ cried Arnold, suddenly ris- 
ing to his feet, while his voice shook with 
the righteous wrath he evidently felt for 
the craven before him. 

‘* What, then, do you dare to inti- 
mate that any amount of gold could pur- 
chase my. honor, or compensate me for 
the performance of such a dastardly 
act ?”’ 

‘* Eugene Meredith, I knew you to be 
aman of the world, guilty of the vices 
which such an one calls pleasures,too often 
drinking the cup of dissipation and licen- 
tiousness, but I was not aware, until you 
this day made the confession, that you 
were a consummate villain !’’ 

Exit Arnold, covered with glory ! 

We look after him with asigh. We 
had believed him dead this long while, 
and it puts murderous thoughts into our 
head to find him still stalking in our 
midst, still posing, still declaiming in the 
same old strain that was used to delight 
our ancestors. 

Let his creator place him on a pedes- 
tal for household worship, if she please— 
for us, we propose to have a fling at him 
whenever and wherever we discover him. 


“THE CAPTAIN’S WIFE,” 


By the author of ‘The Red Light,’’ is 
a distinct improvement on the earlier 
story. Less ambitious, more carefully 
written than the ‘‘ Red Light,’’ thor- 
oughly real ay to characters and inci- 
dents, it still shows the unpracticed 
hand—a fault which time alone can 
mend. Personally we should prefer it 
with the second marriage left out, but of 
course a writer must exercise his or her 
own discretion in matters of this sort. 
After all they are merely questions of 
taste. 


“THE STORY OF A KENTUCKY FEUD.” 
What shall we say in reply to the 
kindly letter requesting criticism of the 
above ? 
The story is not particularly open to 
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stricture, yet there is about it nothing 
sufficiently distinctive to deserve especial 
praise. as 

If we could, with a clear conscience, 
begin at the end of certain manuscript, 
what a deal of trouble it would save, and 
how many disappointments ! 

Here is a promising little packet, the 
pages unblotted and unscored, the hand- 
writing everything one could desire, the 
title captivating, the introduction good 
enough to lead us further on, and—that 
is all! As we read we wonder at first 
what delays us, why the story does not 
advance a hair’s breadth, and then at the 
final paragraph we wonder why it was 
written at all. 


Such a tale is 
“AN ICEBERG,” 


Which whets our curiosity through halfa 
dozen pages by holding out a hope that the 
young woman who threatens to thaw her 
iceberg fiancé will put into execution a 
plan to lay siege to his heart with a whole 
army of coquetries and feminine cajoleries. 

Does the scheme work ? 

Zs the iceberg so thoroughly frozen as 
they both imagine ? 

These are the questions we ask our- 
selves, puzzled that the answers come so 
slowly, when, behold ! we suddenly learn 
that there zs no answer, that the bottom 
has dropped out of everything, that the 
trim manuscript, the flowing chirography, 
the iceberg are delusions and snares. 

A motive is decidedly necessary to a 
story. So is the unveiling of character. 
Once in awhile, too, a plot comes in 
handy. When aspiring authors cast aside 
all three of these they will oblige us by 
sending their efforts elsewhere. 

By-the-way, some one asks us to ‘‘in- 
form her where she can send MS. to be 
corrected ready for publication.” 

Should not we speedily make a fortune 
if we knew! 

Any one having acommon school edu- 
cation might ‘‘correct’’ MS., but alas! 
‘‘ Publication ’’ is spelled with a very 
big capital and few there be that find 
It. 





THE WOOING OF MARY MARCIA. 


BY S. 


ENDRICK, coming up from the 
landing with his host and his host’s 
retainers, caught, before he reached the 
top of the hill, a sound so wildly musical 
that he paused and sought the direction 
from whence it came. 

‘¢ Co-00, co-00, co-0o !’’ and the voice, 
a deep contralto, reached him wonder- 
fully idealized on the misty air. 

«*’Taint nothin’,’’ said Captain Wal- 
ler, interrupting himself in a miraculous 
account of prowess with the gun, ‘only 
Little gettin’ up the cows. You'll hear 
that as long as you stay. Blos, she’s 
goin’ to be the last up, she is, always 
was from a calf. Exactly like some 
women, once out of sight and you never 
know when you see ’em again.”’ 

A rather warm and gray November 
day was ending in unexpected splendor. 
Kendrick saw a stretch of uneven coun- 


try, reaching away to indistinct horizons, 
tawny woods with green dashes of laurel, 
and a river glowing with the reflected 


light of a wild sunset. A mist hid the 
sky-line. The east and zenith were, as 
the day had been, gray neutral, but 
all the west was flooded with a brill- 
iance that left the earth but a mass of 
shadow. 

At a little distance he saw against the 
light a woman, tall and large, her head 
thrown back, her hand curved to her 
lips, and at intervals came the long, 
musical call. She, with the rest of the 
world, was but.a black mark against the 
sunset. As they turned to the house, 
she changed her strain from its liquid 
vowels, and called ‘*Sukey, Sukey, Su- 
u-key !’’ 

Kendrick had come down for duck- 
shooting ; had left the happy hunting- 
grounds of the Susquehanna around 
Havre-de-Grace for the lesser glories of 
this shining river, for no reason that he 
could assign save that he had never shot 
over Southern Maryland waters. The 
shore of Captain Alonzo Waller had been 
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recommended to him as a paradise for 
sportsmen. He half expected to see a 
cloud of canvas-back, red-head, black- 
head, teal, mallard, blue-wing, brant, 
and every conceivable variety of duck 
perpetually hovering over Waller’s. He 
had an idea that troops of partridges flew 
over the denuded tobacco fields and 
through the meadows, and that rabbits 
were scarcely worth the chasing. 

Captain Waller’s home stood on a bluff 
overlooking the river, commanding a 
view of the flats. There was a blind 
running out into the water ; a sail-boat, 
with lazily-flapping sail, lay at the land- 
ing. 

The out-buildings straggled up the 
slope of the hill ; boat-house first, through 
whose open doors a motley assortment of 
oars, oar-locks, crab-nets, and _fishing- 
tackle was visible, with all the parapher- 
nalia of a river-side estavlishment. The 
stable, sheds, with half a dozen other 
buildings, stretched their length along a 
stable-yard covered with cast-out bed- 
ding, soiled yellow straw, and shining 
lengths of cornstalks. Three or four red 
cows stood around the shed door, appar- 
ently much disgusted with the laggard 
Blossom, whose gipseyish propensities 
made the milking, and the consequent 
supper behind time. 

All the buildings, even the erratic 
worm fence, were of a weather-beaten 
gray, varied in tone only where a new 
board had been nailed on to supply the 
place of an old one, but the house startled 
the unaccustomed beholder by its uncom- 
promising whiteness. It was a two-story 
dwelling, having an offended sort of an 
air over it, with staring windows, minus 
blinds (hinting the possibility of eyes 
without lids), covered with green paper- 
shades, rolled at various degrees and 
lengths. A picket fence inclosed a small 
yard before the door. Two mulberry 
trees and a horse chestnut, bearing un- 
mistakable signs of last year’s coat of 
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whitewash, stood aloof from the house, thinness, rushed from the kitchen door 
leaning near the road as possible, as to greet the master, amid a chorus of 
though they would suggest to passers-by yelps and cries. They made acquaint- 
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BACK, HER HAND CURVED TO HER LIPS, 


that there was no very good-will wasted ance with Kendrick’s setters, who com- 
between them. municated to them in some occult way 

A number of mongrel hounds, long- the intelligence that they had taken first 
legged, long-eared, and of phenomenal and second at the last Bench Show, to 
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say nothing of numberless honorable 
mentions elsewhere. In return, no doubt, 
Jack, and Spot, and Liz gave graphic 
accounts of .cotton-tails chased in the 
dawning, and of foxes run to earth by 
the light ofthe moon. There must have 
(as in conversations of their betters) in- 
vidious comparisons or a discordant note 
struck, for such a fight ensued that the 
yard seemed alive with a rolling, strug- 
gling, howling mass of dogs, each bent 
upon avenging his own particular griev- 
ance. After dispersing the rival factions 
by sundry impartial kicks and objurga- 
tions, Captain Waller ushered his guest 
and his guest’s dogs into the kitchen, 
leaving his own snarling and whining 
around the door. 

It was a queer old kitchen, with an 
uneven floor worn into furrows in unex- 
pected places. Two windows, cut through 
the logs, and a big black fireplace, with 
a three-story stove before it, filled one 
end. As they entered, some one opened 
a rear arrangement of the stove, thrust- 
ing in, vigorously, a stick of wood; a 
stream of red light and flying sparks flew 
out, brilliantly illuminating the small 
place. ‘There were delicious odors of 
newly-baked bread and a variety of 
pleasant sounds from the steaming black 
kettle and crackling wood. 

Mrs. Waller was a lady of few words, 
and a ntournful, albeit a decided air. 
She scarcely spoke at all, except in meet- 
ing, while Captain ’Lonzo had much to 
say—was, in fact, a martinet, so far as 
words would go—but every soul, ac- 
quainted with the pair knew that a more 
perfectly subdued subject of woman’s 
tyranny did not exist than he. 

Kendrick fancied he heard, as he with 
his dogs followed into the living room, a 
severe aspiration, ‘‘ dogs again !’’ accom- 
panied by a long-drawn sigh. 

Little came in from milking while they 
were at table. She was a tall young 
woman with a magnificent depth of chest 
and a tragic face whose indication was 
worth nothing, so far as mental constitu- 
tion was concerned. Her eyes, very 
large and sombre, gave one an impres- 
sion of simplicity, strength, and truth. 

A dejected lamp, with a paper shade 


very much awry, shed a circle of light 
over the centre of the table; outside of 
this, she, with the rest, sat in shadow. 

Dispensing with the ceremony of in- 
troduction and all empty conventionali- 
ties, Captain Waller proceeded with many 
embellishments to regale his guest with 
sundry pieces of information anent top- 
ics of general and family interest. His 
flow of language and spirits was remark- 
able, considering the reproachful pres- 
ence opposite him. 

After explaining that his wife was ‘‘a 
Ganter—William Ganter’s daughter, 
across the crick,’’ he came to Little, who 
had been christened in baptism Mary 
Marcia, and called Little from childhood, 
for no particular reason. 

‘* How long,’’ he asked, reflectively, 
‘¢is Ganter been dead ?”’ 

‘*Let’s see,’ answered Little, calmly, 
‘five and five is ten, and five years ago 
was the big freeze, long about Christ- 
mas; I don’, remember, but Ganter, he 
died nearly four years before, somewheres 
along there.’’ 

‘¢ Nine year,’’ said the host, ‘‘ you was 
twenty when Ganter married you.”’ 

‘< Nineteen,”’ interrupted _Little, 
promptly, with a woman’s ready unwill- 
ingness to take more than her due in the 
award of years. 

** Well, I know you was gettin’ along ; 
don’t matter, for she’s,’’ with a motion 
of his knife toward the opposite end of 
the table, ‘‘ got it set down in the almanac 
so there won’t be no mistake. Mebbe 
you heered as you come down on the boat 
that,we wasn’t exactly pleased when Gan- 
ter married. She wasn’t on account of 
her bein’, a Catholic, and me, because I 
disapprove of marryin’ on general prin- 
ciples. Say what you will, sir, a woman 
aint no income. Turn it around which 
way, you like, a woman—aint—no—in- 
come. Ganter, he was a-doin’ well for 
hisself, oishterin’ and duckin’ in winter 
and fishin’ and lookin’ after his tobacco 
patch in summer, and we thought he 


might a done better for the family than a 


Larksome, but he was just like Aer, for all 
the world—would have his own way, and 
he hadn’t been married more than a 
year, when he up and pitched head for- 
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‘ard over the windlass, down here about 
ten mile or so, and they brought him home 
after a mess of trouble, drownded.”’ 

Little calmly ate her corn-pone and 
bacon. 

Kendrick speculated as to the nature 
of the feeling hidden beneath that undis- 
turbed exterior. She was conscious of 
no irregularity in the proceeding. She 
had heard the story so frequently that 
the account of the unlucky header taken 
by the oysterman affected her no more 
than any other in her kinsman’s reper- 
tory. 

** So,’’ resumed Captain Waller, ‘ Lit- 
tle, she’s lived here ever since, and like 
as not ’ll go on livin’ here. I don’t 
care, she’s welcome so far as I’m con- 
cerned.’’ 

At this juncture Mrs. Waller sniffed 
disdainfully, and began very positively to 
pack up the blue and white plates, scrap- 
ing with a severe air the broken bits of 
bread and meat into a trencher, which 
Little put down outside the kitchen door 
calling, ‘‘ Yer Jack, yer Jack, yer Liz!” 
answered by the wild yelps of the hungry 
creatures. 

Captain Waller invited Kendrick to 
draw his chair to the fire, and comfort- 
ably resting his boot-heels on the mantel- 
shelf, prepared to entertain himself, and 
incidentally, his guest. 

He began by pointing a moral in regard 
to over-indulgence in light literature, lib- 
erally drawing on a vivid and fertile im- 
agination. 

‘*When I was a young man—mor’n 
forty year ago—I was a engineer, an’ be- 
cause I knowed so much mor’n anybody 
else, they ’p’inted me to take the fust train 
clear ’cross to Californy. Well, I set up 
in my box an’ all I did was to read. Le’s 
see—was it the Young Man's Gazette or 
the Chimbly Corner? The Chimbly Cor- 
ner, Lreckon, yes. Well, one day I was 
so wrapped up in a love story that I for- 
got all about ev’ry thing, an’ I raised my 
eyes, an’ I see comin’ along right in front 
of me, on the same track, a engine and I 
flung the paper away right on the prairie 
and I shut off the steam and I signalled 
down brakes, an’ I shut my eves then, for 
I just expected a awful collision an’ a 
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thousand souls sent head-foremost clean 
nowhere, when the ingines stopped so 
clost that you could put out your hand 
an’ touch the bull’s eye. It was a awful 
lesson, an’ from that day to this, I let 
them papers alone. That reminds 
me, speakin’ o’ papers, they was some 
gentlemen down from New York oncet, 
an’ I set here just like I am now, enter- 
tainin’ ’em well ’s I knowed how, I 
never noticed ’em,. an’ after they went 
back home they sent me a paper, and lo 
an’ behold you, there was me, natural as 
life, my pipe in my mouth an’ my heels 
up on the chimbly-shelf among the can- 
dle-sticks an’ almanac’s, my chair tilted 
back. I laughed an’ laughed. Pity that 
pictur ever got lost, I’d a liked to showed 
it to you.”’ 

Out in the kitchen dimly lighted by 
two low-spirited tallow dips Little moved 
to and fro; a whimpering hound puppy 
following, thrusting his wistful, hypocrit- 
ical nose into her hand. The severe 
Mrs. Waller brought out a number of 
plates and dishes which she ranged in the 
flickering light. After the manner of 
certain housewives, for reasons best 
known to themselves, she transferred the 
contents from the blue plate to the 
brown, and vice versa, occasionally 
uniting the contents of two platters and 
placing them ona third. By the time 
her labors in this direction ceased, there 
remained an extra supply of dishes for 
the puppy to lick and for Little to wash. 

Between sleeping and waking Kendrick 
followed his host through an endless re- 
cital of experiences. 

Speaking of teeth, Captain Waller had 
had three sets, the third and present be- 
ing superior to the others. 

Speaking of Washington, an obliging 
attendant at Mount Vernon had demon- 
strated to him that the remains of the 
Father of his Country were in an excel- 
lent state of preservation ; Captain Wal- 
ler would have known him anywhere. 
He really felt indebted to this attendant 
for a favor so purely unsolicited. 

Captain Waller had killed two hundred 
and fifty-three reed birds at one discharge 
of his gun; he had shot seventeen can- 
vas backs with two barrels. What mira- 
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cles had not Captain Waller worked or 
witnessed ? 

Dazed, Kendrick took up the dejected 
lamp and tollowed Mrs. Waller to his 
chamber. He fancied as she closed the 
door that some one whispered a refer- 
ence to ‘‘ young fools believin’ all they 
hear.’’ Possibly he was mistaken. He 
slept and dreamed that Little was a large 
bird always beyond aim. 

Kendrick lived in New York—rather 
called that place his home. He hada 
little money, a little ambition, a little 
talent, and a large propensity for imagin- 
ing himself Bohemian—cosmopolitan— 
part and parcel of every society of which 
he found himself for the time a member. 
Despite his harmless affectations, he was 
of so generous and lovable a nature that 
men, as well as women, united in making 
his life as pleasant as possible. The most 
captious of critics said complimentary 
things of his illustrated novelettes, and 
his dear little sketches in oil and water- 
color were never ‘‘skied.”’ 

Even the cynical Miss Sydenham, 


whose nimble tongue made and kept 


her the fashion for more seasons than 
she would care to count, was gentle to 
him, such a darling of fortune was he. 
Day followed day in its usual rapid 
flight, and January found Kendrick still 
an inmate of Captain Waller’s. He shot 


ducks on the flats and partridges in the - 


fields. He had an idea that he was col- 
lecting material for a novel that should 
give to the public a delineation of this 
hitherto unwritten phase of Southern 
Maryland life. 

It was surprising the number of note- 
books which he filled with Waller’s mi- 
raculous yarns, epigrams, etc., with the 
severe Mrs. Waller’s aspirated sarcasms, 
description of character, and incident. 
But above all his sketch-books were being 
rapidly ornamented with drawings of 
Little in every conceivable attitude ; 
Little feeding the hounds from the step ; 
churning at an old-fashioned churn, with 
the puppy eagerly expectant, of stray 
flecks of cream dashed out; Little with 
a young lamb, too previous in its entrance 
into the world, over her shoulder, and 
aumberless Littles, in every phase of 
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landscape, calling, seeking, and finding 
perpetually straying Blossoms. In fact, 
he was bent upon idealizing a thoroughly 
practical individuality, and the danger 
was all to his own peace of mind, for, 
after the first month or six weeks, he 
found that, instead of regarding the 
woman’s personality as subject for ro- 
mance, he had come to regard her only 
in reference to himself, in other words, 
he was very much in love with a creature, 
none the less of his imagination, in that 
she bore a bodily presence. 

Little had a friend, also a lover. The 
latter, an enterprising oysterman, owing 
to having pushed his privileges a little 
beyond the toleration accorded him by 
the State police force, in a matter of 
night and Sunday dredging, was observ- 
ing a strict retirement until the affair 
should have blown over. It was quite 
true that Mr. Rick Page might have re- 
lied on the protection of two obliged 
relatives who were members of the force, 
but having further plans in view for the 
near future which would require all the 
family influence he could summon, he 
wisely kept in the background. 

There was to be a funeral across the 
creek. One of the numerous Ganters, 
Thaddeus by name, had died, and Little, 
with the rest of the family, proposed to 
attend. 

Kendrick, who with dogs and gun, had 
been tramping over the country all the 
morning, came upon the mournful pro- 
cession—by accident he told himself— 
as it wound its way to the clearing 
around the meeting-house. Moody and 
depressed, he stood at a distance and 
watched the low, broad hearse, like a 
great, black beetle, deposit its burden by 
the side of the grave. He thought how 
this man must have been beloved, when 
he saw the tears and heard the moans of 
a bereaved community. In vain he 
looked for tears in Little’s eyes, though 
she buried her face decently in her hand- 
kerchief and shook her head convulsively. 
Mrs. Waller’s anguish was poignant in its 
intensity, as she supported the widow. 
Unfortunately, he remembered that but 
ten days ago, she had referred to the de- 
ceased as ‘‘ a willain, who, like some 
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others she knew, only lived a purpose to 


torment their wives.’’ 

Alas! reflected Kendrick, that the 
tragedy and comedy of life should come 
hand in hand to a grave. 

Little spent the afternoon with her 
friend. Mrs. Davis wasa young woman 
of thirty, short and stout. Her views 
of life were strictly utilitarian. She had 
a large family (there seemed to be always 
the same bald, round-eyed baby in the 
cradle), and was opposed to Little re- 
maining in a state of widowhood. 

She drew a chair to the stove for her 

guest, thrust in a stick of wood and bade 
her take off her shawl. 
_ **Now, where’s the sense,’’ she said, 
her foot on the rocker of the cradle, her 
hands busy with some coarse yellow 
flannel, ‘‘ where’s the good of youa-goin’ 
on like this? Rick Page was here: last 
night, and he say he aint a-goin to stand 
it much longer. You'll be satisfied when 
you drive him off for good and all; for 
I tell you there’s a plenty’d have him 
and say thank you. You'll go long 
livin’ lonesome-like all the days of your 
life. I don’t see so much difference 
between a old maid and a widder, my- 
self. If you don’t like him, why didn’t 
you say so long ’go?”’ 

‘’ Taint that,’’ answered Little, ‘‘’taint 
that, but—’’ 

Mrs. Davis broke off the explanation 
to administer correction and bread and 
butter to the half-dozen babies of dif- 
ferent sizes who swarmed around the 
floor under and over the chairs, stove, 
and table. When she resumed her place 
she looked in Little’s face with contempt 
on her own. 

“Well, 


Mary — Marcy— Larksom ! 
This is the first time I ever taken you for 


If anybody else had a told me 


a ninny! 
Well, well, 


I wouldn’t a believed it. 
well. Upon my word.”’ 
‘¢ What’s wrong now ?”’ demanded the 
former Miss Larksom, not at all dis- 
turbed by the uncomplimentary allusioh. 
‘¢ Well, well, well, I wouldn’t a be- 
lived it.’’ ; 
“ Believed what ?”’ 
“T wouldn’t a thought it possitile.” 
~ «© What possible ?’’ 
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‘*Tf anybody else had a told me I’d 
a said it was a—if I must say such a 
word—I’d a said it wasa 4e. But you 
needn’t go to deny it now. I '‘spicioned 
it all along.” 

‘* What does the woman mean ?”’ asked 
Little, not yet roused beyond a languid 
interest. 

‘*Don’t deny it. Rick Page’s my 
cousin, I own up to “hat, but I'd a felt 
just the same if it: had been anybody 
else. ‘To see him thrown over for such 
astick! A man he could thrash with 
one hand—about as much account asa 
baby. Well, I give up.” 

Little'rose from her chair, very much 
to the surprise and discomfort of a Davis 
baby, who had been swinging on the back, 
and who now found her—or himself—in 
violent contact with the floor. 

‘* Dixie Davis,’’ she said, indignantly, 
her tragic face dark with anger, “as 
long as I live, I’ll never step my foot in- 
side your house again. I’ll never speak 
another word to you. I know what you 
mean, but I'll have you to know, that 
when I. matry again—if I ever do—I 
marry a man and not ano ’count fellow 
that’s only fit to set round and draw pic- 
tures and can’t say boo toa goose ! I don’t 
know what I ever done to you, that you 
should say such things. When everybody 
was a talking about you, I never opened 


‘my lips; and I know as much as any of the 


rest—more, maybe.”’ 

She made great preparation to wrap 
her shawl about her shoulders, and wind 
her cloud around her head. 

Thoroughly frightened by this burst 
of eloquence, Mrs. Davis jogged the cra- 
dle so violently that the unfortunate 
occupant added its wail to the general 
confusion. 

‘¢ Little, Little,”’ she said, foolishly, 
‘«don’t you know I’se just in fun? I 
wouldn’t have your temper for the world. 
Folks can say what they like about me, 
but nobody can say I’m a spitfire. I 
reckon there’s ben other people talked 
about beside myself. You never cou/d 
take fun, Little Larksom, and you aint 
got ‘sense enough to see that I was a 
pumpifi’ you. Take that cloud off your 
head and set‘straight down.” - i 
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Little continued to give herself much 
trouble in pinning her shawl warmly 
across her breast, but by and by she 
resumed her place, and began to take the 
pins from her wraps. 

‘‘Hm—hm !’’ she said, disdainfully, 
and sat scowling at the embers. 

‘¢ Well, you know,’’ began Mrs. Davis, 
gathering strength from her companion’s 
weakening, ‘* you know people w¢// talk, 
and what business has he a-hangin’ on 
there week after week, till now it’s Janu- 
ary and himstill there? I wouldn’t say 
nothin’ for the world, but it’s my opinion 
there’ll be trouble before long.’’ 

‘“‘Hm!’’ said Little again. 

‘«¢ | did hear that he couldn’t shoot no 
more than a baby, for all that coffin-box 
he’s had sent down. If he’s here for 
ducks, why don’t he get ’em and go? 
Nobody else ever stayed hangin’ around 
’Lonzo Waller’s like he’s a doin’. 
Why?” 


‘“‘T know nothin’ about his affairs,’’ 


remarked Little, loftily, ‘‘he’s got nothin’ 
to do with me and Rick Page, and if any- 
body’s a-thinkin’ about makin’ mischief 


on that account, they can just attend to 
their own business and let ourn alone.’’ 

Mrs. Davis prudently overlooked the 
insinuation and turned the conversation 
in another direction: 

‘* Me and you aint a-goin’ to fall out, 
Little, after being such friends ; if we do 
it sha’n’t be my fault. I see you’ve had 
something on your mind this long time. 
Not that I want to pry into your affairs, 
but I’d like to know why you and Rick 
Page don’t get married. e's been ready 
this year or more, I swan, for he as good 
as said so.”’ 

Little rested her elbows on her knees 
and her chin in the palm of her hand. 

“It’s all on account of Ganter, him- 
self,’’ she said, and looked at her com- 
panion with wretched eyes. 

** What’s he got to do with it—a man 
that’s been dead and in his grave this 
nine year ?”’ 

“I don’t know just how he’d take 
it. I feel all the time as if he might 
object.’’ 

‘* Laws !’’ cried Mrs. Davis, with inef- 
fable disdain. ‘‘Go’long! Why he don’t 
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care, and it wouldn’t make no difference 
if he did. How’s he goin’ to help it?” 

‘« It’s easy enough for you to laugh, 
but Ganter, he said to me once, that he 
didn’t believe noways in women marry- 
in’ the second time—that a man might 
marry as often as his wife died, but a 
woman had no business with more’n one 
husband, and if I married again, bein’ I 
was left a widder, he’d hant me, if he had 
to come up out of the bottom of the bay 
to do it.’’ 

‘¢ You listen to me,’’ said Mrs. Davis, 
impressively, ‘‘and don’t take offense 
where none’s intended. First and fore- 
most, Ganter, when he’d taken too much, 
weren’t responsible, and a woman left a 
widder has got just as much right to 
marry as a man, left the same way ; and 
you was specially favored by Providence, 
seein’ the baby went along with her 
father. If John Davis was to leave me a 
widder to-morrow, I’d marry again. I 
don’t make no bones about it. I wouldn’t 
tell him so—it aint no use to stir up 
strife. And as for hants, I don’t believe 
in ’em. People may have the intentions, 
but they haven’t the power to carry ’em 
out. Believe what I tell you, and don’t 
you fool no longer with Rick Page, else 
some of these fusty girls’ll snap him up, 
and serve you right in the bargain.”’ 

The winter afternoon began to darken. 
A few flakes of snow blew hither and 
thither on the chill air. The unwilling 
Mrs. Ganter Waller fastened her shawl 
again and took protracted leave. 

‘¢ What shall I tell Rick, s’posin’ I see 
him ?’’ asked Mrs. Davis in farewell. 

‘‘Nothin’,’’ was the uncompromising 
reply, ‘‘my mind aint made up, less’n 
I have a sign or something, I reckon I'll 
go on forever. Good-bye.’’ 

She walked away over the frozen fields. 
Some subtle fascination drew her irresist- 
ibly to the graveyard. She could not 
pass it by, but avoiding the newly-made 
grave, sought the spot where members of 
the Waller family were buried. 

It was such a burying-ground as one 
sometimes comes across in unfrequented 
localities. The graves reached to all 
points of the compass—huge mounds or 
grassy depressions. There were head- 
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boards of various sizes, newly painted 
with staring black letters or bleached by 
wind or weather to a sullen gray. Mr. 
Ganter Waller’s memorial faintly indi- 
cated to any one who would take the 
trouble to decipher the inscription that 
the above had passed away, beloved by 
all who knew him for every virtue that 
the narrow board would accommodate, 
in the twenty-fifth year of his age. There 
was the skeleton of a bouquet, in a tin- 
cup on the grave, the same in the hollow 
of a tiny depression which marked the 
resting-place of ‘‘ Weigelia Ann, daughter 
of Ganter and Mary Marcia Waller.”’ 

Little looked dejectedly on these re- 
minders of mortality. 

‘*Tt seems a shame,’’ she said, half 
aloud, ‘‘ for a livin’ woman to be bound 
to a dead man and no help for it; but I 
don’t see what I can do without a sign 
or something.”’ 

She threw a handful of sticks aside 
and went her way through the woods, a 
picturesque, lonely figure. 

The snow fell faster, and soon the 
graves in the clearing were but beautiful 
suggestions of the inevitable. 

Kendrick made the acquaintance of 
Mr. Rick Page one early morning in 
February. He had gone out before day, 
his dog his only companion, for, with his 
usual indecision he was not sure whether 
he would shoot from the blind or the 
sink-box. He concluded in favor of the 
latter and paddled out into the stream. 


Scarcely had he done so when a flash of 


red light leaped out across the water, and 
looking in the direction from whence it 
came, he saw that a fire of drift-wood 
had been kindled and in its glare the 
stooping figure of a-man. 

‘* Pretty early start,’’ he muttered and 
kept on his course. 

The wind was unfavorable, the ducks 
came down-stream on the flats instead of 
the centre where the decoys were placed. 
On his back in the bottom of the box, 
gun in hand, he missed a beautiful rise, 
because Little’s face flitted between his 
eyes and the sky, and the “ flutter, 
flutter,’’ of the strong wings bore the 
quarry out of range. He picked up half 
a dozen stragglers and sculled shoreward. 
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The embers of the fire were smolder- 
ing and the tall man was standing over a 
heap of drawn rabbits. At sight of him 
Kendrick felt unaccountably ugly ; he 
would have gone up to the house with- 
out exchanging greetings, but Mr. Page 
intended otherwise. 

**Good day,’’ he called, ‘‘ out early. 
What’d you shoot? ‘Three brace? 
Might a done worse.”’ 

‘¢ And better, no doubt ?’’ 

‘«Every man can’t handle a gun, by 
no means. Down here we lick a kid for 
bringin’ in less ’n a dozen when ducks 
is as plenty as they is now. We think 
there aint no use a-pourin’ good shot 
into the river—bottom’s solid enough to 
hold water. But lor! what’s the use of 
talkin’ ?”’ 

Mr. Page had spent the previous even- 
ing at the house of his cousin, coming 
over to Waller’s with the express purpose 
of picking a quarrel with the man who 
had dared to admire Little’s charms. He 
declared his intention of thrashing him 
within an inch of his life—of giving him 
such a ducking that should effectually 
cure his liking for cold baths, etc. 

‘*Some people,’ said Mr. Page, after 
waiting for a reply, ‘* hunts one kind of 
ducks and some hunts another, and some 
people hunts two kinds, both at once. 
So fur’s I’m concerned, a man can do as 
he pleases, as long as he don’t interfere 
with my property.” 

‘‘Very liberal minded, I’m sure,” 
murmured Kendrick, warming his chilled 
hands over the embers, ‘‘ most generous 
and er-er-liberal.’’ 

‘* But when a man shoots on my shore, 
he’d better look out.’’ 

‘* Naturally. Your sentiments do you 
credit. An Englishman’s house, I have 
heard, is his castle, anda St. Mary’s gen- 
tleman’s possessions are considered from 
the same standpoint.’’ 

Mr. Page regarded his rival with a puz- 
zled disgust. He had an idea that he was 
being made fun of, and lost control of his 
temper. Not that he doubted his supe- 
riority over the man before him, but he 
looked upon the affair as an insult to him- 
self. Should the police boat, with every 
man on the force aboard, come around 
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the bend, Mr. Page would stand his 
ground until he had thrashed this in- 
truder. 

‘« What do you mean a-hangin’ around 
here all this time ?’’ he asked, to which 
the other replied, pleasantly : 

‘« Hunting, my dear sir, as you graphi- 
cally suggested. I have been rather de- 
lightfully engaged in hunting, with what 
success you may judge.’’ 

Mr. Page came around to the opposite 
side of the fire. 

«‘ Then I want to tell you, that you’re 
a huntin’ on my property and I order you 
to quit—do you hear ?’’ 

Both men were angry, but Kendrick’s 
cool, insolent bearing added fuel to his 
opponent’s fire. 

‘To quit,’’ repeated Mr. Page, his 
clinched fist in unpleasant proximity to 
his rival’s face. He stood with his back 
to the increasing light in the eastern sky, 
and but a few feet from the lapping fringe 
of foam on the river’s edge. 

A flight of straggling ducks flew straight 
and low over the water, some small ani- 
mal stirred unseen in the undergrowth. 


‘‘T order you to quit this place within 
twenty-four hours or to stand up and take 


your lickin’ like a man. ‘Take your 
choice, but one or the other it’s bound 
to be.”’ 

‘« Since you are so good as to offer me 
a choice—”’ 

Quite unaccountably, to Mr. Page, the 
laws of nature appeared to undergo asud- 
den and most mysterious change. He 
found himself stretched at length, half in, 
half out the shallow water. There were 
stinging sensations about his jaw and a 
rushing in his ears. An eddy of cold 
water flowed beneath his chin ; he felt no 
inclination to rise. Possibly the pressure 
of Kendrick’s knee on his chest had 
something to do with this ; looking over 
his head, away toward the struggling brill- 
iance of the east, he listened to his rival’s 
remarks. 

‘‘Be so good, my dear sir, as to give 
me your attention. I appreciate your 
position and will detain you no longer 
than is necessary. You were pleased to 
intimate that I was ducking on your prop- 
erty; your allusion was so delicate that I 
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might be pardoned if it escaped me. I 
would like you to understand, how- 
ever, that if it suited me I would 
stay here until July, in the face of 
you and ali the laws of your State. But 
it does not suit me. I leave this place to- 
night to our mutual satisfaction, and it is 
scarcely probable that we shall have the 
pleasure of meeting again; should it be 
otherwise, let us hope that it will be under 
happier auspices.”’ 

Mr. Page refused the proffered hand, 
and sat up without assistance, a ludicrous 
figure, his desire for battle quenched, and, 
seeing his pitiable aspect, Kendrick grew 
ashamed, not of the blow, but of the in- 
sulence, which was beyond the man’s 
power of retaliation. 

‘Look here,’’ he said, roughly, 
*«there’s been some mistake about all 
this, and as usual the explanation cou.:es 
aiter the damage has been done. If you 
had cause for complaint, why didn’t you 
speak out instead of picking a quarrel 
like acur? If I have injured you in any 
way, I am willing to make amends, so 
far as [am able. As I said, I leave here 
to-night, if you have any claim against 
me, make it at once.’’ 

After deliberation, Mr. Page concluded 
that ten dollars would cover all injuries, 
including wounded feelings. This Ken- 
drick paid, and whistling his dog walked 
socially up the hill with his adversary. 

Captain Waller parted from his guest 
reluctantly. He had never known so 
patient and unquestioning a listener. He 
invented several experiences expressly for 
the occasion, and did what he could to 
make the last dinner a success. Mrs. 
Waller’s farewell was wordless, but Ken- 
drick fancied he heard in hearty aspira- 
tion, 

‘* Thank goodness ! one less.’’ 

The brightness of morning gave place 
to a heavy vapor that narrowed the visible 
world to a few square feet. Gigantic 
shapes of fog drifted in ghostly procession 
down the river. 

Kendrick, searching for Little, found 
her, a beautiful, idealized creature, the one 
thing tangible in a whirl of mist. He 
knew that he had made a fool of himself, 
but the fascination with which his ima- 
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gination had dowered her was strong 
upon him. 

‘« Good-bye,’’ he said, and clasped her 
heavy hand with feeling. 

‘* Good-bye,’’ said Little, passively ; 
‘*take good care of yourself.’’ 

There would have been almost as much 
response or tenderness had he clasped the 
iron knob of the pump-handle and made 
his adieu to that useful, but unsentimental, 
object. 

‘* Good-bye. If you should ever need 
a friend, or—or—or if I could be of 
service to you—’”’ 

‘*’ Taint likely, I don’t often go from 
home.”’ 

‘¢T hear—I think, perhaps, would be 
better, that you will probably be married 
before a great while. Let me hope that 
you will be very happy, and that the 
lucky fellow will appreciate his good for- 
tune. As for me—I shall ever think of 


this winter as of something set apart 
from the rest of my life—I cannot but 
feel that I have gained 
have, too, lost much—’’ 

He apostrophized the creature of his 


much, that I 


fancy, oddly embodied in the creature 
before him, who comprehended nothing 
of what she heard, and ruthlessly inter- 
rupted him. | He thanked her for it later 
in the evening, when, driving through 
breathless, dripping .woods, he found 
himself sufficiently composed to review 
his folly. 

‘‘There’s the cart,’’ she said, ‘‘ Mr. 
Smith, he won’t wait for nobody. You'd 
better go, he’d just as leave drive off with- 
out you.”’ 

He dropped her hand and plunged into 
the mist, a few paces away, turning to 
look back, if perchance, he might once 
more catch the noble outline of her head 
or the large expression of her eyes. There 
was not even a shadow moving indis- 
tinctly that he could see, and immediately 
after he heard the stable-door creak on 
its hinges and the latch fall. He went 
up on the Patuxent boat to Baltimore, 
thence on to New York. His friends 
professed to find him dull, and rallied 
him on his retirement. 

The following summer, 
The Story of Marianna, 


his novel, 
came out. 
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There was an edition de luxe, with fac 
similes after the author’s own drawings. 
Krowkwill, that savage critic, said such 
amiable things about it that he surprised 
himself. The following quotation, taken 
from among others, may have a faintly 
familiar sound to those who are in the 
habit of reading criticisms of new 
books: 

‘The author has opened a new field 
to the delighted public as fresh and un- 
trodden as that given to the world by 
the vigorous pen of Craddock. ‘The 
writer who draws his characters solely 
from among the cultivated and exclusive 
classes makes a huge mistake, and he 
who gives life to the world as he finds 
it, earns for himself a title second only 
to that of the historian,’’ etc. 

He told the real story of Marianna to 
his friend, the cynical Miss Sydenham, 
one afternoon between dusk and daylight 
in her drawing-room, which he began 
much to affect. It was far better than 
the edition which pleased the public for 
all the author’s drawings. Their heads 
were close together—they scarcely needed 
to speak above an undertone. He found 
Miss Sydenham’s cynicisms more de- 
lightful for this, and his account of the 
farewell in the mist, the creaking of the 
stable door, and the mournful finality of 
the fallen latch charmed her beyond 
anything she had ever heard, so at least, 
the lady deciared. They laughed softly, 
but none the less heartily afterward, 
although Kendrick remarked he had not 
felt very merry that memorable afternoon 
on his way to the Patuxent landing. 

Little had been vouchsafed a sign. 

It had come after the popular fashion 
in the form of a dream. 

Though guiltless of imagination she 
was superstitious. She knew very well 
if she dropped her dish-cloth some one 
was coming. Chanticleer told her the 
same when he crowed in the doorway. 
If she let a knife fall a man would visit 
the house, a fork, a woman. To break 
a looking-glass meant bad luck for seven 
years, and one must on no account pluck 
a five-leaf clover. To cross the blades 
of knives was significant of a fuss, like- 
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wise to spill the salt, and the spell could 
only be broken by throwing a pinch over 
the left shoulder into the fire. To dream 
of snow or mud meant sickness, of new 
shoes, a new beau; the loss of a tooth 
indicated the loss of a friend, the degree 
of consanguinity regulated by its posi- 
tion; negroes were a sure sign of disap- 
pointment. 

Mr. Ganter Waller had appeared in 
the night-watches to the former partner 
of his joys and sorrows, and imparted 
to her information which she found neces- 
sary to impart to Mrs. Davis. 

After an early dinner she rowed across 
the creek. 

April, that adorable coquette, had scat- 
tered favors with her accustomed _par- 
tiality. ‘The wood was a tangle of green 
and gold, marked and barred with living 
jewels, as red-bird or oriole flashed across 
it; the sky a misty blue, its clouds but 
suggestions, high in the air. Over all 
was a satisfying stillness, eloquent of 
wondrous development—the young year 
striving toward maturity. 

Prospects of an early season, good 
crops, ete., drifted through Little’s mind. 
She thought of the fishing and the ex- 
ceptional supply of herring and alewives 
salted down for future consumption, and 
then she thought of her sign. 

Mrs. Davis sat on the kitchen step, 
making shapeless garments from = un- 
bleached muslin, the cradle containing 
the inevitable baby within reach of her 
foot. She gave her-visitor a chair and 
asked after the welfare of the Wallers. 

‘‘Just tol’able,’’ replied Little, and 
lowering her voice to a whisper, ‘I’ve 
got something to tell you if you'll prom- 
ise never to breathe it. I’ve had a 
sign.”’ { 

Mrs. Davis dropped her work; she 
loved anything that savored of the mi- 
raculous, and understood intuitively the 
reference. 

‘*Course I won't. ’Pon my word.”’ 

Little looked over her shoulder to 
guard against eavesdroppers and drew 
her chair closer. ‘Their heads touched 
above the cradle, and the round-eyed 
baby babbled on unheeded. 

“*I dreampt,)’ said Little, mysteriously, 


in the absurdly impressive manner in 
which believers in dreams retail their 
experiences, ‘‘I dreampt that I was 
down on the shore, and that it was early 
in the mornin’, before sun-up; and I 
looked and I see a figger a-comin’ 
toward me, slow like and creepy. I wanted 
to run and I couldn't, and I wanted to 
shut my eyes, and I couddn’t. And the 
figger come nearer, and I see that it was 
Ganter, all a drippin’ same as he was the 
day they brought him home, his eyes 
wide open and him all white and wet. 
And he was a callin’, ‘ Little, Little,’ but 
I wouldn’t make no answer, and he come 
clost to me, and says he, ‘On the first 
of May go to my grave and pull a blade 
of grass, just from over my heart, but 
go while it’s the gray of the mornin’ 
and come back by the woods road, and 
the first person you meet, him is the man 
that you must marry,’ and then he dis- 
appeared, and I woke up all tremblin’ 
like, and I can’t get over it; it’s so dif- 
ferent from what he used to say, many 
and many’s the time.’’ 

Mrs. Davis was equal to the occasion : 

‘‘He’s changed his mind, you mark 
my words, he’s seen where he was mis- 
taken and he’s changed his mind. I 
always had a better opinion of Ganter 
than that. What you goin’ to do?’’ 

‘*What would you do?” 

‘“Me? I'd go down to that berryin’ 
ground on the first of May as straight as 
my legs would carry me.”’ 

** In the dark ?”’ 

‘*TIn the dark. Yes, ma’am.”’ 

‘I'd feel sort of feerd.”’ 

“I'd feel afeerd not to.”’ 

‘¢That’s the truth.”’ 

They held further converse on the sub- 
ject, considered it so fully in all its bear- 
ings, relations to near possibilities, etc., 
that the afternoon was well advanced 
when Little picked up her sun-bonret 
preparatory to leave-taking. She reached 
the bars, paused, and retraced her steps. 

“Oh! I forgot—’’ 

“¢ Well ?”’ 

‘You promised you wouldn’t say 
nothin’, didn’t you ?”’ 

**Conrse I did.”’ 

«*’Deed won’t you ?”’ 
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‘¢ Deed I won't.” 

‘* T’ll never speak to you again as long 
as I live if you do.” 

‘Little Larksom,’’ demanded Mrs. 
Davis, justly indignant, ‘‘did you ever 
know me to tell things when I was told 
not to? ‘Tell me that.’’ 

‘*No,’’ answered Little, for harmony’s 
sake perhaps. 

‘* Well, then,’’ and Little went her 
way. 

Mrs. Davis sat in the doorway and 
sewed vigorously for half an hour, then 
she threw her work in the cradle, and 
going around the house began to call, 

«* You John-e-e !”’ 

Her eldest baby, round-eyed, cotton- 
headed, appeared in the course of time. 

‘““You go down to the cross roads 
and if Mr. Speers is workin’ anywheres 
around, you tell him that your ma says 
to tell Cousin Rick Page that she wants 
to see him right away—right away—do 
you hear? And not by no‘neans to put 


off comin’ later than Friday anyhow, and 
if Mr. Speers aint there, you go down to 
his house, and if you forget one word of 


what I tell you, not one mouthful of 
supper do you get this night.’’ 

Johnny saw the delightful prospect of 
an afternoon’s outing before him; he 
ran down the road repeating the message 
aloud : 

‘« My ma says to tell Cousin Rick Page 
that she wants to see him right away— 
My ma saysto tell Cousin Rick Page that 
she wants to see him right away—My 
ma—”’ 

‘Not to put off comin’ later than Fri- 
day, by no means.’’ 

‘* Not to put off comin’ later than Fri- 
day, by no means,’’ sang Johnny as he 
disappeared around the curve. 

Mrs. Davis went back to the house, 
lified the cradle within-doors and raked 
the embers of the fire, after which she 
thoughtfully resumed her work. 

‘<< [’ll put a stop to this foolin’,’’ she 
gaid, and began to sing in a high aggres- 
sive voice a fragment of some old camp- 
meeting hymn. 


In the soft darkness of the spring 
night, long before the weird, colorless 
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indications of day began to trouble the 
east, Little arose and dressed. Followed 
by the whimpering hounds to the boat- 
house, from whence she took a pair of 
oars, she walked swiftly to the landing, 
and got out her boat. 

It was dark and cold. There had been 
a sprinkle of rain in the night, a 
sharp, capricious shower, which April’s 
dainty, lingering spite had flung in the 
face of May. She stood and shivered 
until the darkness grew dappled against 
the eastern edge of the water. 

‘**In the gray of the mornin’, no good 
else, and it’s worth tryin’.”’ 

She was horribly afraid. On the oppo- 
site shore she lost much time through un- 
necessary caution in securing her boat, 
and in loitering, doubtful if this lingering 
lifting of the darkness were the specified 
time. With a mighty resolution she 
turned her face toward the meeting: house. 
There it stood, ghostly, catching the first 
intimation of light on its shallow gable; 
all around it was in uncompromising 
gloom. She seemed to walk into the 
breathless silence of the spot to become a 
part of it. Even her footsteps on the 
gravelly clay evoked no response. Now 
or never was the gray of the May-day 
morning, for the light was rapidly grow- 
ing stronger. What terrible objects those 
ill-shaped mounds suggested, rather than 
defined, in the shadows! She felt asifa 
‘‘hant’’ lurked behind every memorial 
board. 

With parted lips and outstretched hands 
she groped her way. 

Her first attempt resulted only in a 
handful of young weed. She found her- 
self at the wrong end of the grave. When, 
at last, she located the spot under which 
she supposed the quiet heart to rest, it 
was innocent of growing plant, only a 
surface of clay. She did that which she 
thought next best—felt with trembling 
fingers for a tuft of grass, and—it seemed 
to require a lifetime for the doing—-se- 
lected one blade from among its fel- 
lows. 

‘‘T’ve done all 7 could do,” she 
gasped, then, stifled, choking, sprang to 
her feet and left the place. 

It was still dim and eerie in the woods 
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road, but at the end of the vista she could 
see the blessed light, changing the spaces 
between breaking clouds to clearest saf- 
fron. 

Down at the far end—nearer the sun- 
rise—a figure advanced, two figures, for 
a ra)bit dog dashed here and there into 
the undergrowth and finally, leaping upon 
her. claimed acquaintance. <A few steps 
further brought her face to face with Mr. 
Rick Page. 

‘* Mornin’,’’ said that gentleman, with 
suspicious carelessness of manner. 

Her lips parted and indicated a ‘‘ morn- 
in’’’ in reply, but no sound came from 
them. Her mind was so crowded with 
impressions of the wonderful that she 
found no words atcommand. Above all 
she was conscious of a feeling of indebt- 
edness to her late lord and master. 

«¢’'Twas real good of Ganter,’’ was her 
first definite thought, ‘‘I was afeerd he 
didn’t mean it.’’ 

She thought of the blade of grass in her 
hand and laughed. 

Mr. Page laughed also. 

PO aos you got shet up so tight in your 


‘¢ Nothin’.”” 

‘*Sho now !’’ 

‘¢ No, I aint.’’ 

‘¢T bet Ican guess. What’ll you give 
me if I’m right? Akiss? Come, now, 
Little, say a kiss, won’t you ?”’ 

She put her hand behind her. 

“* A posy ?” 

* Ne.” 

“¢ A pebble ?’’ 

She shook her head. 

Mr. Page seemed lost in thought for 
a moment; he knitted his brow and 
made a powerful effort—a bright thought 
struck him. 

‘*T got it, a piece of grass 

He laughed so heartily and so long 
that a bird flew away from her nest in 
affright, and a lurking satyr caught up 
the sounds in subtle sympathy and sent 
them in softened gradations deep into 
the dusky heart of the wood. 

The sun leaped up from the under- 
world and shot his arrows in a lavish 
stream over the woods road. In the face 
of this royal approval Mr. Rick Page, 
still laughing delightfully, leaned over 
and claimed his kiss. 
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A MYSTERIOUS MANUSCRIPT FOUND IN A RUINED CITY OF CENTRAL AMERICA, 


EDITED BY WALTER FERNANDEZ JACKSON. 


HY I have begun this strange story, 
and in the tongue of a long-van- 
ished race—a tongue to which few living 
men now hold the key—I cannot say. If 
I wished my remarkable experience to be 
known, I should use my own language 
and place the manuscript in the hands of 
a prominert publisher. As it is, I shall, 
when my task is ended, conceal what I[ 
have written somewhere in this magnifi- 
cent ruin; here to remain, no doubt, un- 
til it crumbles to dust. 

[ discovered this forest-hidden city— 
one of the wrecks of that mysterious 
civilization which, before the dawn of 
American history, rose and flourished 
here—eight years ago. At that time I 


was a young man of thirty, the last sur- 
viving member of a once numerous fam- 
ily, seeking relief from habitual melan- 
choly in study and travel. 

My nature is peculiar. Fond of soli- 
tude, and extremely sensitive ; living for 
the most part in a world of dreams peo- 
pled with the creatures of my imagina- 
tion, I yet cannot recall the time when 
my heart did not hunger, burn for the 
companionship of a kindred soul upon 
which I could lavish the love that, 
dammed up in my breast, at times filled 
me with struggle and tumult. Besides, ‘I 
myself, longed for love; not for the 
purely human passion a woman accords 
the man of her choice, but for a devo- 
tion, rising to supernal heights, grander 
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and purer. Is it strange I found not my 
ideal ? 

The world called me visionary—a‘mad- 
man, a fool. Small wonder I soon grew 
to hate the world. Fortunate day that, 
having become separated from my guides, 
I lost my way in the trackless solitudes of 
the forest surrounding me here, and was 
forced to cut through nearly half a mile 
of matted tropical undergrowth to extri- 
cate myself from the living Arachne web 

in which I had 
become entan- 
gled. 

As I threw 
down my 


THE MASSIVE STONE TERRACES, THE CRUMBLING WALLS AND CARVED GATE- 
WAYS, THE PALACED AND TEMFLED PYRAMIDS OF A FORGOTTEN CITY. 


hatchet, the spectacle which burst upon 
me made me forget my blistered, bleed- 
ing hands, my aching arms, my tottering 


limbs. I was standing at the threshold 
of an unknown world. Through and 
above the shadows of mighty trees before 
me, arose the massive stone terraces, the 
crumbling walls and carved gateways, the 
palaced and templed pyramids of a for- 
gotten city, more splendid than any I 
had yet seen, built by those shadowy, 
vanished races whose colossal monuments 
are scattered through all the region 
around. 
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The awful loneliness of the scene ; the 
grandeur of the architecture, wrought by 
hands that ages ago had moldered to 
dust, exercised over me a resistless fasci- 
nation. Darkness found me clambering 
over fallen columns and heaps of stones, 
climbing terraced foundations, forcing 
my way into empty chambers through 
the dense growths that choked up the 
doors. All night long, under the light 
of the moon, which here shines with ex- 
traordinary splendor, I wandered among 
these hoary wrecks, poring over the in- 
scriptions and sculptured ornaments, 
stared at by the cold, blank eyes of mon- 
strous shapes starting in high relief from 
the elaborately carved 
walls. 

Toward morning, 
faint with fatigue, | 
paused in the heart of 
the city at the edge 
of a vast, hollow 
square. It was sur- 
rounded by broken 
walls pierced with 
wide gateways, and 
by ranges of build- 
ings now little more 
than shapeless heaps 
of ruins. In the cen- 
tre, its base hidden 
by towering trees, 
rose a lofty, terraced 
pyramid more impos- 
ing than any I had 
yet seen, but trun- 
cated like the others, 
and cased with hewn 
stone. This must 
have been the Great Temple of the city ; 
which, judging from the extent and 
grandeur of the ruins, was one of the 
most superb man ever beheld. 

Suddenly, while I stood gazing at the 
mountain-like mass, I felt my heart con- 
tract with an icy, sickening dread. As I 
could discover no cause for the feeling, I 
tried to shake it off, but in vain. Against 
the protests of sober reason, I shrank 
from the scene in horror and aversion. 
Unable to overcome this repugnance, I 
turned my back on the place, and con- 
tinued my explorations in another quarter. 
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Before the sun rose my baseless fear 
was forgotten. The charm that lies in 
the hidden and archaic had gotten full 
possession of me. I would take up my 
abode in this lost city, and devote my- 
self body and soul to the study of its an- 
tiquities. ad 

I made my arrangements and came. 
I fitted up a hall in one of the best 
preserved edifices—a temple, which, built 
round a court adorned with noble sculp- 
tures, was approached by a flight of broad 
steps sunk into the face of the sub- 
structure it crowned. Here, surround- 


ing myself with all the necessaries of 


life and many of its comforts, I had my 
books and the solitude I loved. My 
nearest neighbors were a small commu- 
nity of Indians, living a few miles dis- 
tant in the depths of the forest. ‘lo 
these I made half-weekly visits, some- 
times on business, but oftener on errands 
of love and mercy. ‘They never came 


near me—knowing how little I cared for 
the society of my fellow-creatures—ex- 
cept to perform some services for which 


I had bargained. Could one with a na- 
ture like mine ask more? 

At first, no. As time slipped by, 
however, that longing for communion 
with a soul attuned to mine again began 
to make itself felt with painful force. 
Day-dreams through which floated an en- 
tity of immortal beauty, surprised, over- 
powered me in the midst of my explora- 
tions, filling my inner life with disquiet 
and confusion. 

I strove to escape from such fancies, 
but without success. Asthetime of my 
stay in this dim city lengthened from 
months into years, they grew more vivid, 
more frequent. One thing about them 
perplexed me not a little: always the 
same figure, apparently removed from me 
an immeasurable distance, formed the 
centre around which the dreams re- 
volved ; but this figure was invisible even 
to the eyes of my imagination. Its 
loveliness was felt, like that of some rare 
flower exhaling its perfame through ray- 
less darkness. 

At last the time came when I ceased 
to struggle against these singular illusions. 
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I closed my books. I no 1onger pon- 
dered over the inscriptions on the great 
stone tablets and richly ornate walls. 
My real life had slipped from me, and I 
lived but in those dreams. Out of the 
warring pain and joy with which they 
filled my heart arose like a praver, one 
ever present, burning thought: Was 
there not in all the world the being I 
sought ; and could I not find her, draw 
her by the intensity of my love and long- 
ing to my side? . 

Finally from this thought was evolved 
another—a conception so wild and des- 
perate it made my soul quake and my 
senses reel. Still, though it inspired me 
with such a horror of fear, I made no 
attempt to banish the thought: it pre- 
sented to my mind a possibility too 
heavenly sweet. 

One night, when my brain had grown 
somewhat accustomed to harboring so 
awful a guest, I was standing on the 
paved area before the temple, leaning 
against the grandly sculptured /agade. 
The moon, then at its full, was shining 
with that glorious brilliancy seen only in 
the tropics. Its light broke like a sil- 
very foam through the dark masses of 
rippling leaves around me, softening 
with glittering, tremulous touches the 
ravages of time on the noble structures 
rising among the trees. It was an hour 
when man rises above himself; when the 
passions become quiescent, and the spirit 
soars. 

While I stood there, before my half- 
conscious eyes the carved shapes upon 
the porphyry piers at the entrance of the 
temple seemed to stir and quiver with 
life. It may have been an effect of the 
moonlight. My gaze passed on to the 
figure of a partially recumbent goua— 
Tezcatzoncatl, the Toltec Bacchus. Was 
it indeed the moonlight, or my over- 
wrought fancy ?—I thought a flickering 
smile broke the frozen calm of his face, 
and that the gray lips softly whispered: 

‘‘ What fearest thou, O man? Are not 
all things possible to him who dares ?”’ 

Whether the words were really uttered 
outside of myself, or spoken by a voice 
in the depths of my soul, I had ample 
reason in that moment to accept them as 
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true. My whole being suddenly thrilled 


with a consciousness of superhuman 
power. I felt that in some degree the 
will had enslaved the soul. Before its 
might the barriers that had ever circum- 
scribed the flights of the mind were fast 
melting away. 

At once I sought to test this power. 
How shall I describe the result? The 
shimmering moonlight faded before my 
eyes, and over me by slow degrees crept 
blank darkness. The sounds of the night 
sank—blended into a distant, mournful 
murmur—ceased. A rending pain shot 
through my body, as if the soul were 
struggling to burst from my _ breast. 
Afterward, chaos, oblivion. 

Then dawned a faint realization of 
dizzy flight swifter than the lightning’s 
flash ; of frightful stillness such as earth 
has never known; of mysteries of dark- 
ness and horrors of flame ; of star-jeweled 
heights and abyssmal voids; of stupen- 
dous spheres rushing past in dim-flashing 
myriads ; of glittering star-systems career- 
ing through trackless immensities, spang- 
ling with splendors inconceivable the 
infinite empire of God. 

Soon, however, my flight was stayed. 
Before me, bounded by profound gloom, 
opened a region through which stole a 
weird shadow-light, like the glimmer of 
a red and vapor-shrouded moon. In 
these dim-lit depths were floating innu- 
merable nebulous shapes, that in some 
inexplicable way I knew to be embryonic 
souls breathed by the great First Cause 
into the curtain of night, out of whose 
folds they were emerging to enter the 
bodies of beings yet unborn. 

As, like some faintly luminous stream, 
this voiceless spirit-life kept flowing by, 
I observed one aérial form, apart from 
the others and apparently not of them, 
drifting aimlessly through the spectral 
light, as one lost, homeless, forgotten. 

Thovgh no feature of the face was 
visible—for it was but a shadow insensi- 
bly merging into surrounding shadows— 
I yet felt throbbing in all my being the 
rapturous assurance that here was the 
sweet phantasm that had been moving, 
remote and veiled, through all my 
dreams. Aye, here was the twin-soul I 
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had been seeking ; for whose presence I 
had so long and vainly yearned. 

What then? A shade—a lemur, in- 
tangible as the air itself—had I the 
power to clothe it with flesh? Could I 
—the astral I—draw it with me back to 
the planet from which I had flown ? 

Once more my volition was called inte 
action. I willed that the phantom should 
come to me, and the phantom came. 
Like a drift of pale, warm mist it floated 
out from the deeper shadows, and, 
swifter than a meteor, flashed by my 
side along.the earthward way. 

Starting from the pavement upon 
which I had been lying, I stared wildly 
around me. What was it I expected to 
see ? 

The night-wind made a silken tumult 
among the billowing leaves. On high 
the opal stars blazed and paled like 
globes of palpitating flame. 

My heart sickened and sank. 
been dreaming after all ? 

I closed my eves, again exerting all 
the forces of my will. If the shade 
were near me, I would find it. 

A quick thrill shot through every 
nerve. Yes, it was near. Like a dimly 
glistening film, it floated before me, ex- 
haling into the atmosphere a subtile per- 
fume. 

I opened my eyes. Nothing to be 
seen. The apparition was visible to my 
soul alone. 

Little wonder that I slept none that 
night. I was feverish with joy. My 
mind, abnormally active, busied itself in 
seeking an answer to the vital question : 
How was I to establish communication 
between my ethereal guest and myself? 

I thought of the horrible pang that 
tore my breast when the soul burst from 
its tabernacle to wing its flight through 
the awful depths of space. I remember 
the deathly weakness that made me gasp 
and reel when, returned to earth, I 
started as if from sleep, half-believing I 
had been deluded by a fantastic dream. 
A cold shudder shook me from head to 
foot. No, no; to attempt myself to 
cross the abyss between the presence and 
me were madness, I must constrain her 


Had I 
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to cross it—aid her to adapt herself to 
the conditions environing me. 

Could this be done by volition ? 

I hoped so—believed so. ‘The strug- 
gle might be long and difficult, but, oh! 
the sweetness of the reward. 

So, nerved by enthusiasm, I applied 
myself to the task, bringing all the ener- 
gies of my soul into play. I slept but 
little, and my every waking moment was 
spent in toiling to invest my spirit com- 
panion with a palpable form. 

Unsatisfied with the purely psychical 
forces I at first gave to their labor, I was 
afterward led into the probable obscur- 
ity of attempting to hasten results by the 
use of material agencies. I filled the 
temple with flowers of strongest perfume, 
with aromatic herbs, with fruits exhaling 
delicious odors. Night and day fuming 
censers diffused the most exquisite fra- 
grance,the smoke-clouds curling along the 
sculptured walls and floating aloft in deli- 
cate snowy films. I had a halting belief 
that through these means I was providing 
pabulum subtile enough to be absorbed 
or imbibed by my bodiless guest, yet suf- 


ficiently gross to aid in clothing her with 
a tangible form. 

In the midst of such efforts to achieve 
the seeming impossible, I was all at once 


overwhelmed with despair. One night, 
having closed my eyes to feast my men- 
tal vision upon the beloved phantom, I 
vainiy exerted my will to bring her into 
view. I could feel her presence, warm 
and perfumed ; but the inner sense of 
seeing was completely baffled. 

[ lay awake all that night, my spirit 
exhausting itself in agonizing struggles. 
When morning dawned, I felt scarcely 
able to rise from my bed. The early 
sunbeams streamed through the entrance 
into the vast chamber, and I watched 
them dancing along the polished floor, 
with aching, feverish eyes. 

Suddenly my heart gave a suffocating 
bound. What was yonder glistening, 
gossamer-like shape, through which the 
golden light was raining? It stood mo- 
tionless in the centre of the apartment, 
midway between the entrance and me. 
Half-risen on my elbow, I stared at it 
with straining eyes. 
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Presently—dared I credit the evi- 
dences of my senses ?—it moved, float- 
ing slowly away into the drifting smoke- 
wreaths that ascended from the censers. 
Ere it disappeared, however, I saw—or 
fancied I saw—the dimly defined out- 
lines of ‘a goddess-like head and throat 
and one lovely vaporous arm. 

I passed that day in an exaltation of 
soul impossible to describe. Twice be- 
fore darkness fell I saw the tenuous dim- 
gleaming figure gliding between me and 
the light. Once—could I have been 
mistaken ?—I felt that she was watching 
me. In the transparent shade of the 
face directed toward me I could perceive 
two faintly lustrous orbs, which appeared 
to follow me with dreamy glances as I 
moved about the temple. 

Worn out with the violence of my 
long-sustained struggle, I slept heavily 
that night; but, oh! what joy returning 
consciousness brought with it on the 
morrow ! 

My life now became a_ rapturous 
dream. Daily—almost hourly—I could 
mark the progressive steps of this mar- 
velous evolution of shadow into sub- 
stance. Within a week the growth had 
advanced so far that as Leontla—such 
was the name, found in a Toltec book, I 
had chosen for her—floated before my 
vision, I could trace the outlines of her 
entire figure ; oneof immortal grace and 
beauty, touched with the roseate glory 
of the dawn. 

Sometimes I sav her reclining upon a 
couch ina small curtain-walled apartment 
I had fitted up on one side of the main 
hall ; but she never seemed to sleep. In 
the dead hours of night I often awoke, 
to find her standing in the dim starlight 
with bent head and clapsed hands, look- 
ing down at me. I used to smile and 
attempt to take her hands; but mine 
would close on emptiness. Often I 
would speak to her in low, tender tones ; 
but I never received a reply. A wraith- 
like figure, with shadowy, shining eyes, 
which appeared to look through and _be- 
yond me into depths illimitable, she 
would stand there unheeding, a silent 
mystery. 

One night, three weeks from the morne 
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ing I first saw her floating in the dancing 
sunlight, I awoke, feeling on my lips a 
touch soft as thistledown and warm as 
wine. Opening my eyes, I saw the face 
of Leontla, a seraphic vision, bending 
over mine. She was smiling; she had 
kissed me. A stifling, intolerable joy 
flashed through me like a flame. I could 
neither speak nor move, even when a 
hand dropped like a little drift of down 
upon my forehead, and toyed for an in- 
stant with my hair. 

Hours later, in the gray dawn, I arose. 
Leontla was standing in one of the door- 
ways, apparently watching the tropic 
morning rushing into the sky and flow- 
ing down the steeps of the distant moun- 
tains. I approached and spoke to her. 
She turned, looked at me, smiled—ah, 
the thrilling sweetness of that smile !— 
shook her head; and a moment later I 
was alone. She had glided away into 
the curtained chamber I had provided 
for her. 

Perhaps it was well for me that I saw 
her no more that day. My nerves were 


already at the highest possible tension. 


It seemed to me that under the stress of 
such happiness my heart must presently 
burst. 

Just after nightfall I glanced between 
the curtains to assure myself that Leontla 
was still there. 

She was reclining upon a couch, her 
face turned toward me. Her lips were 
slightly parted, her eves closed. 

Was she asleep? Ithoughtso. Drop- 
ping the curtain, I moved softly away. 

The next day, at noon, as she did not 
appear, I stole into the apartment, and 
found her still sleeping. She lay with 
one lovely, rose-tinted arm curled around 
her head, the other, resting across her 
bosom, rising and falling with her regu- 
lar breathing. Over her, draping chest 
and limbs, as with a cloud of darkly 
luminous mist, flowed and rippled her 
long and wonderfully luxuriant hair. 

I was struck by the great change I 
observed in her. Soft and fine as those 
tresses were they no longer wore the airy, 
impalpabie appearance they had hitherto 
worn; and the flesh, though seemingly 
more delicate than that of a babe, and 
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so clear as to appear almost translucent, 
still iooked warm, living, substantial. 

Eager to convince myself that she was 
indeed incarnate, I stooped and lifted a 
lock from her temple. It glided shining 
and silken through my fingers. ‘Tre m- 
bling violently, I touched her cheek. It 
was glowing, elastic, softer than velvet. 

Surning tears, wrung from me by a 
very agony of joy, dropped upon my 
shaking hands. ‘*Mine! mine!’’ [| 
hoarsely whispered ; but I did not offer 
to touch her again. Pure and exalted as 
were the emotions with which I regarded 
her, I felt that to linger here now would 
be sacrilege. I remained only long 
enough to take timidly from a sandal- 
wood chest and lay beside the sleeper some 
garments of delicate texture and antique 
cut I had bought as curios several years 
previously in a costumer’s shop in Rome. 
How little I then imagined that they 
would ever be put to this strange use ! 

During the hour of suspense that fol 
lowed I paced the stone plateau before 
the temple in feverish unrest. At one 
time I was tortured with the old fear that 
I should presently awake and find I had 
been dreaming. At other times I doubted 
my sanity: my extraordinary experience 
was all fancy, hallucination. 

At last my strained hearing caught a 
strange sound within the temple. Trem- 
bling with excitement, I hurried to the 
entrance. 

I was just in time to see a gleaming 
hand thrusting aside the heavy curtains 
of Leontla’s chamber, and Leontla her- 
self, dazzling as a sunburst, appearing 
framed between them. 

For a few moments, with one naked 
arm uplifted, her hollowed palm shading 
her eyes, which were fixed upon me, she 
remained thus; the glistening white dra- 
peries, in which she had instinctively ar- 
rayed herself, falling about her in sculp- 
tural folds. Then, advancing a step, the 
Pompeian dress, which left bare her 
throat and shoulders, trailing behind her 
over the cement floor, she again stupped, 
a slow, sweet fire kindling in her cheeks 
as her gaze wavered and sunk before 
mine. 

This hint of virginal shyness—some- 
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thing for which in a creature so ethereal 
I was wholly unprepared—gave me cour- 
age to go forward and speak to her. I 
do not remember what I first said. I 
recall, though, that my voice was so low 
and broken my words must have been 
unintelligible, even to one familiar with 
the language in which they were spoken. 
I made a second effort. 

‘‘ Leontla, do you know me?”’ 

Her eyes followed the movement of 
my lips with a look of perplexity. 

‘‘Do you know me?” I repeated, 
forcing a smile. ‘I am Allan—your 
friend, your brother, Allan. Can you 
not speak !”’ ' 

Was it in answer to the words or the 
smile?—a sudden, tremulous splendor 
flashed over her lips, and gleamed in her 
melting eyes. 

‘«Speak,’’ she repeated, hesitatingly. 
It was like—and yet unlike—the first at- 
tempts of a child to utter articulate 
sounds: like in the visible efforts with 
which the word was formed; unlike in 
the purity with which it was spoken. 

A blessed sense of relief began stealing 
over me. I had not dared to hope that 
in this radiant and mysterious entity [ 
should find the crude, plastic mind of a 
little child. From the first I had been 
dreading lest she should bring with her 
into our finite life the knowledge and 
memories of that less circumscribed exist- 
ence from which she had been drawn. 
The consequences of such a contingency 
I had not the boldness to contemplate. 
With what gratitude I now commenced 
to realize that the gates of that higher 
life were fast barred behind her 

I took her slender hands in mine, and 
though the contact made my pulses throb 
riotously, spoke to her in tones as tran- 
quil and tender as a mother’s. I asked 
her many questions, still half afraid to 
accept as a fact her forgetfulness of the 
existence antedating her incarnation. The 
result, however, was as before. She would 
repeat the last words after me with the 
soft musical hesitancy I have described ; 
but they evidently had no meaning for 
her, and she could say no more. 

Satisfied at last, I led her to a table 
whereon were several crystal dishes heaped 
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with fruits. Taking a bunch of grapes, 
I plucked one of them and held it toward 
her, giving the name. She instantly re- 
peated it, her lovely eyes kindling with 
an intelligent smile. I then began eat- 
ing the fruit, signing her to do the same. 
As she complied, I was astonished at the 
ease and grace with which she served 
herself. In fact, I .was fast learning 
that she wasa child only in her ignorance 
of the meaning of words: at least, I 
thought so at first; later I found that 
language was not the sealed book to her 
I had supposed it to be, 

The object lesson begun with the 
grapes was continued some time. No 
teacher ever had a more eager pupil. 
She seemed to learn almost without con- 
scious effort. Soon, while leaning on 
my elbow, I watched her with fond, fas- 
cinated eyes, she was touching her lips, 
her brow, her hands, her breast ; point- 
ing to the walls, the chairs, the table, 
the floor, naming each—and many other 
objects as well—not only correctly but 
without the slightest hesitation. 

Oh! that happy, happy day! For me 
it was the primal morn of life. The 
wilderness had flowered into an eden. I 
was intoxicated with the fullness of my 


After awhile we left the table, and I 
took her out on the terrace, where she 
could view the moldering monuments of 
the silent city we inhabited, now red- 
dened by the setting sun. 

Fora short time she gazed in silence, 
the light wind playing with her glistening 
draperies, and blowing across my lips a 
tress of her long, soft hair. Presently, 
however, I saw her face change, an ex- 
pression of surprise, doubt, futile self- 
questioning knitting her brows and dark- 
ening her glorious eyes. It was the look 
of one striving to grasp a mental will o’ 
the wisp—a shifting shadow of memory. 

A memory of what? The question 
terrified me. I was about to make some 
effort to distract her thoughts when I 
perceived that her eyes were fixed upon 
a vast, pyramidal edifice at some distance 
rising darkly from among the trees. It 
was the structure, the first sight of which 
had shaken me with such mysterious 
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horror. Was it exercising the same weird 
influence over her ? 

As this question flashed into shape, 
Leontla, flinging both hands to her tem- 
ples, turned upon me a piteous, be- 
wildered glance, at the same time utter- 
ing a strange, low, stammering sound, as 
if struggling to speak in a tongue but 
imperfectly known or remembered. 

I took her handsin mine. ‘‘ Come!”’? 
I begged, eager to draw her from a scene 
that had so strangely and deeply affected 
her. The cloud vanished from her brow, 
and she looked up, smiling radiantly. 
We re-entered the temple just as the 
sun dropped behind the black forest wall 
and the uprising night began darkening 
around us. Leontla, as if frightened 
by the gloom, clung to me nestlingly. 
With caressing words, I drew her further 
into the spacious hall, and presently lit 
the lamps. Their mellow, moonlike 


lustre at once dispelled my companion’s 
fears, causing her great, glowing eyes to 
widen with wondering delight. 

Here was an opportunity to resume 
my teaching, of which I hastened to avail 


myself In the two busy hours that 
followed I know not which displayed the 
greater eagerness, I as instructor, or she 
as pupil. When the lesson was ended, 
she sat for some time with a dreamy 
smile playing about her lips, going over 
in a soft, barely audible voice all the 
words whose meanings I had taught her. 
While thus employed she began to grow 
sleepy. Twice the sweeping dark lashes 
sank over her eyes; but each time she 
roused herself, and went on with her 
pretty babbling. 

‘‘Leontla,’’ I said, at last, “are you 
sleepy ?”’ 

I accompanied the question with the 
motions of bending the head and shut- 
ting the eyes, and saw by the light which 
flashed over her face that she understood 
me. 
‘«T,”’ she said, laying one hand on her 
bosom ; then, hesitating a little, added, 
tentatively, ‘‘sleepy.”’ 

‘¢Am,’’ I supplied, gently, ‘‘I am 
sleepy.”’ 

‘¢[—am—-sleepy,’’ she repeated, with 
laughing, slumbrous eyes. 


’ 
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I nodded, and rising went with her 
to the entrance of the curtained chamber, 
where I pointed to the couch. within. 
Then, drawing her gently toward me, 
my whole frame thrilling with the joy of 
possession, I bent my face to hers, say- 
ing, tenderly : 

**Leontla, dear one, will you not kiss 
me ?”’ 

She did not comprehend me—natu- 
rally. Smiling, I lightly touched the 
pure, fresh lips with mine. 

Oh! the sweet, red pleasure that 
rushed over her cheek, pulsing even to 
throat and temples ! 

‘*Atlantl,’’ she 
me.’’ 

Lifting her dazzling face to mine, she 
returned the caress with the innocent 
freedom of a little child. I can never 
forget that caress. Neither can I forget 
the chill which, in that moment of di- 
vine sweetness, seized my heart, making 
my voice tremble as I exclaimed: 

‘‘Atlantl? No. It is Allan, Leontla, 
Allan.’’ 

She shook her head, laughing. 
curtain fell between us. 

With my thoughts in a whirl, I went 
to the entrance of the temple, and in the 
brilliant moonlight stooped to examine a 
sculptured stone fragment leaning against 
one of the piers. 

This fragment was my Rosetta stone. 
Engraved upon it in phonetic characters, 
in a language cognate to the Maya—a 
language I believed to be a very old form 
of the Toltec—were several words, one 
of which I had, after much study, man- 
aged to decipher. It was the word that 
had sent that strange chill to my heart— 
the name ATLANTL. 

The days, weeks,months that succeeded 
—how can I write of them? Can mere 
woids picture the joys with which they 
brimmed. 

Almost my,every waking moment was 
spent by Leontla’s side. Each day I 
saw the sun drop behind the sombre for- 
est, with a feeling of regret that night and 
transient separation from my heart’s eido- 
lon was so near. Howl longed for the 
morning, which would give her back to 
me. 


murmured, ‘kiss 


The 
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Would that I could describe my love 
for her. ‘Though free from the faintest 
hint of passion, it yet thrilled me with pas- 
sion’s deepest bliss. It was—is—a union 
of all that is purest and loftiest in human 
affection intensified a thousand fold. 
Who can measure the nature of such 
love? a 

The time flying so swiftly was largely 
passed in study. Leontla’s mind, un- 
folding with the rapidity of an ephemeral 
flower, drank in knowledge with an ease 
simply phenomenal. Her thirst, how- 
ever, was slaked at the purest springs 
only. Of the life of the world beyond 
the gates of our forest-veiled eden, I 
taught her but little ; of its darker shad- 
ows—its sin, passion, misery—nothing 
at all. We studied together the book of 
nature ; and I taught her all that mere 
man can teach of Heaven and God, of 
salvation and immortality. 

Of course, in these lessons Leontla was 
soon made acquainted with the nature of 
death ; but it had no terror for her. 


3eing without sin, she profoundly loved 


God, and yearned to meet Him. It 
never seemed to occur to her that death 
might separate us. She always spoke of 
it as the gateway through which we 
should pass hand in hand into the home 
of the redeemed. God grant that we 
may! om 

A year of our idyllic life in this gray 
old city ended yesterday. In the after- 
noon we laid aside our books and went 
for a ramble among the ruins. 

Why, I now ask myself, were we suf- 
fered to go? Why did not some pre- 
scient consciousness warn me against 
taking that fateful step ? 

Hand in hand like two happy children 
we set out; sometimes climbing over 
fallen pillars and heaps of broken stones, 
sometimes stopping to look up at the 
Egyptian-like structures crowning the 
terraced eminences about us, sometimes 
treading pavements of cement as hard as 
the masonry of those colossal edifices 
above. 

At length, as we were returning, Le- 
ontla called my attention to a narrow 
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opening—half-hidden by bushes—in a 
tower-like building that, not having 
been able to find a way into, I had never 
explored. 

Uttering a cry of pleasure, I sprang 
forward to begin the ascent of the low 
eminence upon which it stood; when, 
with a melodious laugh, Leontla flashed 
by me, and in an instant gained the sum- 
mit. Stopping there only long enough 
to wave her hand to me, she pushed aside 
the screening leaves and vanished. 

Ascending more slowly, I presently 
reached the plateau, and followed her 
into the ruin. 

It was but dimly lighted by a few sun- 
beams that straggled in through the 
the bushes and dééris at the entrance. 
The floor was covered to the depth of 
more than a foot by masses of plaster of 
Paris, which had fallen from the ceiling 
and walls. 

Among this rubbish I saw some broken 
pottery—several terra-cotta vases, unique 
in design, and bearing evidences of hav- 
ing been painted in the brightest colors. 
I was stooping to examine them more 
closely, when an exclamation from Le- 
ontla caused me to look up and ask: 

‘What is it, dearest ?’’ 

She held in her hand some small 
carved object, from which she now began 
hastily brushing the plaster and dust. 
Casting upon me a wondering, startled 
glance, she hurried to the entrance. 

«* Atlantl,’’ she called then, ‘‘ please 
come here.”’ ) 

The quiver in her voice; the utter- 
ance of that name, sent through my 
nerves a chill of foreboding. Months 
ago [had begged her not to call me At- 
lantl again; but I had shrunk from ask- 
ing why she at first addressed me thus, 
and she had volunteered no explanation. 
It was not that I disliked the name; but 
for some inexplicable reason the mention 
of it—the thought even—always turned 
me sick and cold. Such was the feeling 
I had experienced on first beholding the 
ruins of what I believed to be the Great 
Temple. What, I wondered as I hastened 
to join Leontla outside, had caused her 
to use the name now. 

‘* Look !’’ she said, extending the ob- 
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ject she had been dusting and polish- 
gin toward me. ‘‘Can you not see it 
too ?”’ 

The object was a small statuette. It 
represented a young Toltec or Collman 
warrior of high rank, judging from his 
dress ; a cuirass of metal plates, presum- 
ably silver, a surcoat of gorgeous feather- 
work, or plumaje, richly embroidered 
buskins, a metal helmet overshadowed 
by a panache of nodding plumes: the 
whole exquisitely wrought; for profane 
art, unlike hieratic here, as in Egypt, 
placed no restrictions upon genius, but 
allowed it to choose its own subjects and 
treat them in its own way. One of the 
results of this untrammeled treatment 
lay in my hand; a figure which might 
easily have been mistaken for the work 
of some world-renowned old Greek stat- 
uary ; a figure— 

I felt my face blanch. 
beginning to tremble. 
senses ? 

I shut out the sight an instant; then, 
with a slow horror creeping through the 
roots of my hair, looked again. 


I saw my hand 
Was I losing my 


No, there was not the slightest doubt 
about it; the likeness was as perfect as 


a likeness in stone could be. It needed 
not Leontla’s soft voice at my ear to show 
me that. 

‘« Atlantl,’’ she said, ‘‘ it is your very 
self—all but the dress. Who made it? 
When was it carved ?”’ 

I turned to her almost wildly. 

‘¢Child! child! this thing is a thou- 
sand—nay, probably two thousand years 
old !”’ 

Her dazzling eyes widened. She 
pointed to some phonetic characters 
graven on the base of the statuette. 

‘Then why does it bear your name ?”’ 

‘‘Mine?’’ I stared at the characters. 
The figure dropped from my hand. That 
dread-inspiring name, Atlant], had again 
confronted me. Heavens! what did it 
mean ? 

‘It is not mine,’’ I said, huskily. ‘‘ Do 
you not remember my begging you never 
to address me by it again? Have you 
really forgotten, Leontla, that my name 
is Allan ?”’ 

She lifted her slender hands to her 
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forehead, her mysterious eyes growing 
deeper and darker. 

‘‘T am always forgetting,’’ she mur- 
mured. ‘‘I never think of you as Allan ; 
and it is a constant effort to call you by 
that name.”’ 

I bit my lips. I felt that I was turning 
paler. 

** Do you know,’’ I said, ‘‘ that—that 
other is the one word you have used 
which I never taught you, and which 
occurs in no book to which you have 
access ?”’ 

‘«Yes,’’ she faltered, ‘‘ I know it.”’ 

‘‘Then,’’ I began, ‘* why—’’ 

She laid one hand upon my arm, point- 
ing to the superbly decorated fagade of a 
massive gray pile rising from the centre 
of an elevated foundation before us. 

‘* Look at the stone below those figures 
in high relief; you will find it chiseled 
there. Raise your eyes to the cornice 
above them; it is wrought into the orna- 
ments there. Allan! Allan!’’ she 
turned to me, her breast heaving with 
excitement such as she had never before 
shown, ‘‘ tell me what it means.’’ 

‘‘Nothing that need disturb you. 
Calm yourself, dearerst. These fan- 
cies—’”’ 

‘‘Fancies? Atlantl, who tavght me to 
read that name ?’’ 

*{j cannot say. 
could !”’ 

‘“Then how did the meaning of the 
symbols which represent it dawn upon 
me? See how different the characters 
are from those in the books we have read 
together.” 

‘* Think no more about it, sweet. Life 
is full of enigmas, that God, in His own 
good time, will solve for us.’’ 

‘True. But I have not told you all. 
Listen. What do you hear ?’’ 

Her eyes were fixed on me, eager and 
strained. I looked back at her in un- 
easy wonder.» 

‘*T hear nothing, Leontla.’’ 

‘*Nothing? Are you sure ?”’ 

‘* Quite sure.’” 

‘‘Look around you. Do you see 
nothing but these dark, silent ruins ?’’ 

‘* Nothing, Leontla.’’ 

She seized my arm with both trembling 


Would to Heaven I 
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hands, clinging to me almost convul- 
sively. 

‘«‘ Why, then, do 7 see and hear more? 
Look again. Are these swarms of dim, 
filmy shadows, which people the streets 
and flit about the buildings, invisible to 
you? Are those bluish marks traced 
against the forest and the sky, outlining 
these ruined structures as they were when 
fresh from the hands of the builders, un- 
seen by you? Can you not perceive 
around us a thousand rainbow tints, 
glowing as painted walls through leaden 
mists? Do you not hear those murmur- 
ing voices? Hark to the faint clink of 
numberless hammers, the sounds of dis- 
tant music, the low tramp of multitudin- 
ous feet! Do you hear none of these 
things? Can you not see the paved 
streets shining up through the perished 
growths of centuries? O Atlantl! 
xtcla—’ 

Up to this point, her voice growing 
more hurried and intense each instant, 
she had spoken in my own language, the 
only speech I had taught her. But now 
from her quivering lips burst a torrent 
of words in a tongue which, though 
bearing some faint resemblance to the 
Old Maya, was utterly unknown to me. 
For a short time I could do nothing but 
stand, blinded by the splendor of her 
flushed face and shining, sibylline eyes, 
gazing at her in a kind of stupefac- 
tion. 

Then, of a sudden I felt myself slip- 
ping into the grasp of a frightful phan- 
tasy. I thought that I, too, could see 
the shadows, could hear the sounds of 
which Leontla had spoken. At the same 

- time I was conscious of an extraordinary 
change taking place within me. I was 
myself, yet not myself. A thousand fan- 
cies, such as I had never known before, 
blazed through my mind, now in fierce 
labor and turmoil. I seemed possessed 
of two distinct natures, and my dual en- 
tity was at fierce war with itself. Yes, I 
fought like a madman. With Laécoonic 
struggles, I sought to tear myself from 
that other and barbarous self which strove 
for dominance over me. 

It could have been but a few seconds 
that this wild inner strife went on. When 
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I came to myself, as it were, I seemed to 
be rising out of a measureless abyss. A 
weird fancy pictured this abyss as the far 
past, into which in some mysterious way 
I had been flung, to recoil with leaps that 
bridged the centuries. Needless to say, 
I threw the idea from me as the vagary 
of a maniac. 

**Leontla!’’ I gasped. Her intro- 
verted eyes, her burning cheeks, the un- 
known words still rushing from her lips, 
shook me with an awful fear. I wound 
my arms around her, straining her to my 
breast with passionate violence. ‘‘ Le- 
ontla,’’ I repeated, ‘‘look up—rouse 
yourself. You are dreaming, sweet. Do 
you not hear me? Awake!”’ 

She started, glanced at me with vague, 
bewildered eyes, and, shuddering in every 
limb, laid her head on my breast, burst- 
ing into tears. 

I shrank from the sight of her distress 
as from the touch of flame. Never since 
the afternoon she first saw this dim, lost 
city had I seen her brow shadowed or 
her eyes wet—never until to-day. Those 
tears almost unmanned me. Still I con- 
trolled myself, soothing her with low, 
tender words ; until presently I was re- 
warded by seeing the smiles come back to 
her lips, the soft, serene lustre to her 
eyes. 

‘*Come, Allan,’’ 
us return.”’ 

With the trailing folds of her embroid- 
ered white robes thrown over one arm, 
her slender, sandaled feet gleaming 
against the dark surface she trod, she led 
the way ; I, my mind a maelstrom of con- 
flicting thoughts, following heavily. 

Gaining the level ground, she stopped 
to wait for me, and, slipping her hand 
into mine, said in a voice of plaintive 
sweetness : 

‘¢ If I have troubled you, Allan, please 
forgive me. I did not mean to speak and 
act so strangely. I seemed to be—how 
do you say it?—carried out of myself. 
It is only at times I have those fancies. 
Perhaps— ’’ she looked up with a smile 
half-timid, half-beseeching—‘‘if you 
would explain the mystery which sur- 
rounds me, I should not have such 
visions.”’ 


she said then, ‘let 
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‘‘What do you mean ?’”’ I asked, with 
a heavy heart. 

‘*T have never spoken about it,’’ she 
answered ; ‘but the question has often 
forced itself on me: How is it that I am 
so unlike the people of whom we read? 
I have no memory éither of father or 
mother. Childhood has never been mine. 
I seem to have become what I am not by 
normal growth, but by—what shall I 
say ?—materialization? I have dim 
recollections—dreams it may be—of a 
state in which, only partly awake, yet 
always oppressed with a sense of loss, I 
floated through space like a_ shadow. 
From that condition I awoke by slow de- 
grees, to see you ever near me, your face 
smiling upon me as through a luminous 
veil. Tell me, Allan, are these memories, 
or are they only dreams ?”’ 

‘‘Why ask?’’ I said, sadly. ‘Are 
you conscious of wants I am powerless 
to gratify? Is not my love enough ?”’ 

‘‘Enough?’’ Her face, as she lifted 
it to mine, was suffused with a tremulous 
glory. ‘‘ Did you think,’’ she whispered, 
‘‘T meant that I felt the need of other 
love? O Allan! how little you under- 
stand me!”’ 

‘¢ Well—”’ I bent and kissed with ten- 
der reverence, with boundless gratitude, 
those reproachful lips—‘‘ give me time, 
beloved. I cannot tell you to-day. To- 
morrow, perhaps.’’ 

Shall I keep that promise ? 
tell her the tremendous truth ? 

It is now long after midnight. Unable 
to sleep, I have risen, and, acting under 
an impulse I cannot explain, written this 
account of my unparalleled experience. 
Shall I read it to her, my heart’s treasure! 
slumbering in heavenly innocence within 
the shadows of yonder curtains ? 

Who knows? It may at least serve to 
keep her thoughts from wandering to 
that other—No, I will not name it. If 
some life-drama of a dark and pagan age 
is to be re— 

Pah! I am growing confused. I can 
write no more. I am going out on the 
plateau to watch the dawn break over the 
snow-jeweled mountains. 


Leontla knows all. 


Dare I 


Here in the great 
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temple-court, where sculptured priests 
and warriors stare vacant-eyed from piers 
and clustered columns, when the night 
had come, and the young moon gleamed 
in over the sinking walls, I read her our 
strange, strange story. 

Motionless beside me, her warm breath 
floating over my cheek, her lovely, awed 
face lifted to mine, she heard me to the 
end. ‘Then, shrinking like a criminal, | 
looked down, and, seeing her deep eyes 
brimming with tears, cast myself in utter 
self-abasement at her feet. 

‘Can you forgive me?’’ I uttered, 
brokenly. ‘* Iwas mad—lI see it now— 
to draw you down to this evil, transitory 
life. But then—my heart was empty— 
I thought I could make you happy.”’ 

‘And have you failed ?’’ leaning to 
fold her arms around me and press her 
flower-soft lips to mine. 

‘*Miserably,’’ I faltered, though a warm 
flash of hope flew through my heart at 
her unlooked-for response. 

‘*You are mistaken.’’ A _ smile of 
unutterable sweetness irradiated her face. 
‘*You have made me more than happy, 
Allan.”’ 

‘* But—’’ I began. 

‘**Nay,’’ laying one pink palm lightly 
over my mouth, ‘listen. Iam not sure 
that I understand all that you have read ; 
but this I know: your love has filled my 
heart with joy so deep and holy that 
God’s visible presence alone is wanting 
to make earth my heaven. Dear one, are 
you content ?”’ 

**Oh!’’ I cried, covering her hands 
with grateful kisses, ‘‘ can this be true?” 

** Believe it, Allan—and more. I 
have memories of another life I must 
have passed here when these decaying 
monuments were in their prime. It was 
a life without hope, without God. In 
the dim, half-conscious existence that 
followed, I was—as I told you yesterday 
—haunted by a vague but bitter sense of 
loss. I was groping in darkness for a 
something unknown. Now, what did 
that sense of loss, that painful, ceaseless 
seeking mean? It meant that the child 
was struggling to reach her Father. With 
no hand pointing the way, what hope 
had she of ultimate success? None. 
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What hope has she now? All. Why? 
Because through you she has learned to 
know and adore Him. O Allan! do you 
not see? You have given me not only 
love, but knowledge of God, which is life 
eternal.’’ 

At those impassioned words I felt 
my heart leap, my being expand and 
thrill. 

‘¢Tt is true,’’ I exclaimed. 
God! I know it now.”’ 

She motioned me to rise. With joined 
hands we stood looking deeply into each 
other’s eyes. 

‘‘If you know that,’’ she said, in a 
low voice, ‘* you must know more. Do 
you not feel—does nothing warn you— 
that the hour of our departure from this 
life is about to strike ?”’ 

It spoke then—that mysterious voice— 
audible only in the deepest recesses of 
my soul. While it beat like a pulse 
within me my heart grew still to listen. 
When it ceased there stole over me a 
sweet and profound calm. Dropping 
Leontla’s hands, I gently drew her to my 
breast. 

‘* You are not afraid ?’’ I whispered. 

‘¢T?’? she murmured. ‘‘ With you?’’ 

‘* You are glad then ?”’ 

‘« How glad I cannot say.’’ 

I kissed her with the solemnity of a 
sacred joy. 1’? I cried, 


‘¢ Thank 


9? 


‘* You are mine! 
as her beautiftil lips gave back the caress. 
‘*God will not part us, love. You are 
mine, Leontla, in life and in death, in 
time and in eternity.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ she answered, ‘‘ in eternity.’’ 

The smile vanished from her lips. 
Stooping, she picked up the manuscript 
which had fallen at our feet. 

‘*What you have written here,’’ she 
said, ‘‘proves you no ordinary man; 
how different from most of those of 
whom we have read. Finish your record, 
spending if necessary your last moments 
on the task. Will you, Allan ?”’ 

‘If you wish it. But why ?”’ 

‘‘I scarcely know. It mav be found 
by some one who can read it; some 
doubting, despairing creature who—’’ 
she broke off abruptly, thrusting the 
written sheets into my hand. ‘* Write,’’ 
she said, hurriedly. ‘‘ Tell what has 


, 


passed here to-night. 
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Half an hour 
hence it might be too late.’’ 

I felt the truth of her words. The 
writing-case in which I kept the manu- 
script, together with pens, ink, and paper, 
lay on a fallen column beside us. I took 
it up and hastened to do her bidding. 

Well, it is done; but, as I am about to 
put down the pen, Leontla lays one deli- 
cate hand on my shoulder, and bends to 
say at my ear: 

‘‘Listen, Allan. 
it ?”’ 

Aye; I hear it distinctly—a low, dull, 
throbbing sound, like the tramp of thou- 
sands of feet mingled with the hum of 
voices. What does it portend? 

‘“Come,’’ says Leontla, calmly, ‘let 
us go out on the plateau. If the critical 
moment is near, let us meet our fate to- 
gether there.”’ 

Merciful God—how can I keep my 
promise—write while my heart is burst- 
ing—while I am dying comfortless, 
alone. 

Alone? 

No, no! I cannot—will not believe 
it. Iara self-deluded. Did she not say 
we should pass through the dark portal 
hand in hand? Let me kiss back the 
sweet warmth to those icy lips. Oh! for 
one smile, one tender, whispered word ! 

Stay! did not her breast move? Did 
not an eyelash flicker then ? 

I do not know. Iam growing weaker. 
My promise is yet unfulfilled. A power 
I cannot resist interposes between her 
and me, and forces me to write. I must 
hasten. 


Do you not hear 


Leaving the court, we passed through 
the great hall of the temple and gained 
the plateau. 

The sounds of footsteps and voices 


had now ceased. Around us the mourn- 
ful wrecks of our world-forgotten city 
gleamed gray in the clear splendor of 
the night. 

With my arm around her waist, her 
long, soft tresses, lifted by the wind, 
straying across my breast, we stood 
watching, listening. We both felt that 
mighty occult forces were at work about 
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us, and that our destinies were involved 
in the issue. But, oh! how the horrors 
of the event transcended our wildest pre- 
conceptions. 

As we waited there, Leontla’s clinging 
hand suddenly tightened on mine. 

‘©O Allan!’’ she whispered, shud- 
deringly, ‘‘ what is that horrible sound ?”’ 

A moment previously a heavy cloud, 
which had swept up from the west, passed 
over the moon, blotting out the melan- 
choly scene before us. The silence be- 
came breathless, the darkness intense. 

All at once, bursting on this stillness 
like a knell, a deep, dreadful, booming 
sound rolled through the night, dashing 
its wave into reverberant court and _ hall, 
whence, broken and recoiling, it rushed, 
in thunderous echoes infinitely multiplied, 
away into the depths of the forest. 

Was it asignal? As if at the wave of 
some wizard wand, the picture over 
which had fallen so dark a shadow. 
flashed up out of the night, suffused by a 
fluctuating ghastly radiance that filled 
earth and sky with confluent streams of 
azure and lavender. 

Dumb with amazement, I looked to 
see from what point this spectral efful- 
gence emanated. 

Had I gone mad? Could I accept the 
evidence of my own vision ? 

This was not the scene upon which we 
had been gazing. Where were the piles 
of fallen pillars, the heaps of broken 
stones, the great trees thrusting their 
branches in through sinking doorways, 
the tokens of neglect and vast age, the 
unutterable ruin ? 

Gone—all gone! Vanished 
mirage. In their place— 

Behold those broad paved streets 
stretching away into the distance. See 
those long lines of ornate buildings 
glistening like silver in the bluish light. 
View the sculptured fronts of the superb 
temples. Mark how the mosaic reliefs, 
inlaid in the walls of yonder palace, glow 
and sparkle. Inhale the sweet odors 
borne upon every warm gush of air. 
Look at those long-drawn columned halls, 
those splendid porticoes, those avenues 
of flat and blooming roofs, those villa- 
like homes embowered in feathery palms, 


like a 
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those pillared courts with their spraying 
fountains and snowy walks and banks of 
gorgeous flowers. 

What wonder that as I stared at this 
miraculous transformation, amazement 
gave place to stupor. If in all the length 
and breadth of the magnificent scene | 
had beheld one moving human form; if 
from street, or court, or palace had rung 
out one human voice, my awe would 
have been greatly modified. But the 
city was hushed, forsaken. The azure 
flames soaring from the altars before its 
glittering sanctuaries served but to ac- 
centuate its desolation. The grandly 
sculptured piles, shining as through lu- 
minous gauze, seemed sepulchres, the 
city itself one stupendous tomb. 

Breathless and giddy, I turned to 
speak to my companion. ‘The words 
were never uttered. Once more that 
deep and dismal boom broke upon our 
ears, rolled along the polished streets, 
and, bounding and rebounding from the 
walls around, died away in hollow mut- 
terings. 

I felt Leontla wrench herself from my 
encircling arm; I heard her shriek 
aloud. In the wavering. pallid light | 
could see that her face was convulsed. 
She seemed struggling against a fearful, 
viewless power. Stricken with terror, | 
called loudly upon her name, taking a 
hasty step toward her. Before I could 
make a second I was hurled back as by a 
blow from an omnipotent hand.  Simul- 
taneously the savage conflict that had so 
horrified me yesterday—that desperate 
inner warfare of self against self—was 
renewed. 

Heavens! what a battle it was! While 
it went on I had no thought of anything 
besides. I knew nothing—felt nothing— 
but that, with pangs which shook my be- 
ing to its centre, I was sinking under 
the ruthless assault of an older ego—an 
ancient part of myself—potent in evil, 
and nerved with barbarous hate. His 
grip was on my heart. My thoughts 
were whirling into darkness. He was 
dragging me down—down ! 


I sprang to my feet and glared around 


me. Had I, Atlantl, dropped -senseless 











here in the street like some poor, weak 
woman? How long had I been lying 
unconscious ? 

I scarcely paused to ask. The memory 
of Xolotl’s baseness suddenly rushed 
over me anew. One moment despairing, 
[ burned the next with intolerable fury. 
I knew the oracle demanding the bloody 
sacrifice had lied. In the high-priest’s 
breast love, transformed into jealous ha- 
tred, had dared to make the gods them- 
selves the ministers of vengeance. By 
some abhorred art, Xolotl had duped not 
only Leontla, but his brother priests as 
well. The certainty of it made my veins 
seethe with volcanic heat. Flinging one 
desperate hand against the pitiless heavens, 
I cursed both him and his gods, daring 
them to do their worst. 

As if in derisive answer, arose the 
wild chant of a procession of priests ad- 
vancing through the swarming streets. 
They swept across the way before me, 
flinging clouds of incense from swinging 
censers. Their snowy robes, over which 
streamed the matted masses of their long, 
black hair, shone amid the gala dresses 
of the throng which pressed around 
Women and children, their arms 


them. 
filled with flowers, threw wreaths and 
bunches beneath the  chanters’ feet. 


Others took garlands from their heads 
and shoulders and waved them on high. 
I struck my mailed breast with one 
clenched hand, glaring upon them all 
like a wolf at bay. 

A light hand touched my arm. 
Through the shouting of the populace, 
the barbaric dirge of the priests, a voice 
hissed at my ear: 

‘¢ Atlantl, where are you hastening ?— 
to the place of sacrifice? On, then! 
We await the signal. Speak then, and 
the kingdom is yours.”’ 

I turned my eyes upon the speaker. A 
tall, supple figure, wrapped in a mantle 
richly embroidered with the plumage of 
the parrot and cardinal bird, he was 
already at some distance from me, swept 
aside by the throng. 

What mattered that? 
well. It was Izcotzin. 
had sent to warn me. 


I knew him 
He it was who 
3ut for him I 


could not have reached the city in time. 
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In time? Might I not even now be 
too late? 

The thought struck me like a lash. I 
ran on with feet that seemed winged. In 
a few moments, dashing aside all who 
were in my way, I rushed into the wide, 
roaring street leading to the Great Tem- 
ple. 

Gods! what a scene! From end to 
end the avenue throbbed and glittered 
with the human tide flowing over its 
smooth, gray pave. Glorious with the 
dyes of embroidered mantles, robes and 
surcoats; broken with the gleams of 
golden collars, leglets, and armlets ; burst- 
ing into an iridescent foam of jewel- 
powdered plumes rising and falling on its 
heaving breast, this living stream was 
rolling on to the place of sacrifice. 

I gave but one scowling glance, then 
fixed my eyes upon the temple that, 
crested with its far-streaming fires and 
carved and gilded sanctuaries, rose likea 
mountain of marble at the end of the 
vista. 

A cry, ringing loudly over the tumult 
of voices and footsteps, broke from my 
lips. The sacrificial procession was before 
It had reached the pyramid, had 
ascended the first flight of steps, was 
winding along the lowermost terrace, 
coiling like a huge serpent around the 
burnished pile. 

I saw the wreathing smoke from the 
censers ; I heard the shrill chanting; I 
beheld far above, standing out in sombre 
relief against the fire-painted sky, the 
waiting figure of the high-priest, the trai- 
tor Xolotl. Accused one! he had thrown 
aside the white robes in which he had 
heretofore performed the functions of 
his office, and was now vestured in gloomy 
scarlet: a symbolical hue, announcing 
that for the first time in centuries the 
altars of Xibalba were to be stained with 
human blood. 

Aye, and that blood must flow from 
the veins of a woman, young, chaste, 
beautiful. The fairer the victim— 

Ah! there she was, poor, helpless, 
drooping child !—there in the midst of 
that frantic procession sweeping upward 
around the sides of the temple, I caught 
but a glimpse of the tall, lovely figure, 


me. 
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arrayed as for a bridal, her dark, float- 
ing hair wreathed with starry flowers. 
Then the priestly swarm closed around 
her, bore her on. 

With grinding teeth, I leaped forward, 
shouting to the people in front of me to 
give way. My blazing eyes and writh- 
ing lips; my rushing figure panoplied in 
golden mail; the deadly mace, bristling 
with knives which shot out fiery rays as 
I whirled it over my plumed crest, in- 
timidated them more than my words. 
With dismayed cries they parted before 
me, rolling confusedly to the right and 
left. As I sped down the lane thus 
formed many there recognized me, and 
my name began to fly from lip to lip. 
‘< Atlantl !’’ exclaimed those nearest me. 
«« Atlantl !’’ repeated others beyond. So 
the cry was taken up, and soon, echoed 
from all sides, leaped roaring from depth 
to depth on toward the temple. There, 


mingled with shouts of ‘‘ His army is at 
the gates!’’ ‘* Why is he here?’’ ‘ Will 
he brave the wrath of the gods?’’ it 
burst over the priests in a tornado of 


sound that shook the air and the heavy 
masonry beneath them. 

Did they understand? No head was 
turned ; no eye looked down. ‘The pyra- 
mid was now encircled with four rushing 
human coils. In time to the hideous 
chanting, the procession swept on. 

I gained the base of the temple, and 
bounded up the stairway leading to the 
first terrace. Along this I flew, the enor- 
mous white periphery I must circle to 
reach the next flight of steps flashing by 
me like a stream of light. Thus I twice 
made the circuit of the temple, unchal- 
lenged and untouched. As I was mount- 
ing to the third gallery, however, a dozen 
hands were stretched out to stay me, and 
amid fierce cries of ‘‘ Sacrilege!’’ I was 
commanded to halt. 

Halt! Had the deities themselves ful- 
minated the order, I would have defied 
them. With the sibilant Toltic war-cry 
—the signal for which Izcotzin was wait- 
ing—pealing from my lips, I swung my 
blade-armed staff aloft, bringing it down 
crashing upon the heads of those who 
barred my way. Each blow dashed outa 
life, crushing the skull against which it 
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was aimed as though the bone had been 

but an egg-shell. In this way, almost in 

less time than it takes to tell it, I opened 

a path blood-red through the howling 

squad, and, springing over the still pal- 

pitating bodies, continued on my head-_ 
long way. 

Meanwhile, following my cry like an 
echo, had burst forth a whistling, myriad- 
voiced shriek whose volume made the 
temple quake. It was the answering war- 
cry of the Nohuas. Glancing below as | 
flew on by the streaming line of priests, | 
saw a terrific spectacle. 

With affrighted clamors, the populace, 
a moment ago pressing forward so eagerly 
to the scene of sacrifice, were now flying 
before an armed host that seemed to have 
dropped like shadows from the clouds. 
In dense masses, resounding with the din 
of trumpet, shell, and drum, this multi- 
tude came billowing on. The altar-fires 
flashed against the blazonry of its tossing 
banners, shone on the armorial bearings 
of its fringed shields, and sparkled from 
the copper-tipped heads of its horrent 
spears. A magnificent array, truly. 
Izcotzin had kept his word. The Toltecs, 
Leontla’s own people, had risen to a man. 
Collman Xibalba was doomed. 

As these thoughts flashed upon me, the 
deep booming of the great drum on the 
temple plateau, beaten only on the most 
solemn occasions, rolled gloomily over the 
city. It announced that the priests were 
gathering for the crowning rite of their 
dread ceremony ; the victim’s last mo- 
ment was at hand. 

I was nearing the staircase ascending 
from the fourth terrace. At that horrid 
sound I reeled, but, recovering myself, 
sped on. I reached the steps. I hurled 
myself upward. The wild minstrelsy of 
the priests, heedless alike of my presence, 
and the commotion below, beat into my 
ears, hummed in my brain. Gasping for 
breath, my strained eyes glaring through 
a mist of blood, I cleared the last step; 
and dashed out on the broad arena above. 

O Heaven! what is this? My fair, 
sweet love, so marble-cold, are you melt- 
ing into impalpable air before my very 
eyes? 
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The temple-ministers, with Leontla in 
their midst, were assembling around the 
stone of sacrifice. Beside her, knife in 
hand, his red-mantled figure rising gi- 
gantic against a background of livid flame, 
stood the high-priest Xolotl. 

I sprang toward him, uttering a shout 
of fury. A score of his companions 
flung themselves before me. As I rushed 
upon them with uplifted mace, they 
cursed me by their gods, calling down 
upon my head their direst vengeance. I 
answered with a ferocious laugh, and a 
sweep of my terrible weapon that laid the 
foremost priest lifeless at my feet. 

In a frenzy of rage, the others threw 
themselves upon me. I should have been 
overpowered by weight of numbers had 
they not at that instant been attacked 
from below. Heralded by the whiz of 
arrows and hum of stones, a hail of 
deadly missiles rattled against the temple 
walls and pavement. Several of my as- 
sailants, transfixed and crushed, dropped 
in their tracks. ‘The rest recoiling, stood 
irresolute. 


Seizing the opportunity, I burst through 


them, and leaped toward the group 
around the central altar. Xolotl saw me 
coming, and, scowling hideously, lifted 
one bared arm, the hand clutching the 
sacrificial knife. 

‘« Stop !’’ he exclaimed. 
war against the mighty gods? 
mad, to insult them thus ?”’ 

‘‘ The oracles have lied !’’ I thundered 
back. ‘Touch her, false priest, and 
thou diest !’’ 

[ was raining blows right and left, and 
had nearly reached the altar. Why, at 
that instant did I pause, my arm, as if 
paralyzed, dropping to my side? 

Leontla was before me—Leontla, un- 
earthly in her anguished beauty, with 
tempestuous bosom and outflung, repell- 
ing hands. As I looked at her the ma- 
jestic figure seemed to straighten and 
expand. With imperious gesture, she 
waved me back, even while in her cheeks 
love blazed red through the pallor of 
lofty despair. 

‘‘Go! Go!’’ was her distracted cry. 
‘‘You cannot save me, Atlantl. The 


*¢ Would you 
Are you 
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Heart of Heaven has decreed it—I must 
die.”’ 

At these words the power which had 
checked me was broken. I sprang for- 
ward to tear her from the death that 
threatened. 

Simultaneously Xolotl made one quick 
stride, and his keen blade flashed down- 
ward. 

A piercing shriek rang from Leontla’s 
lips, instantly drowned in the high- 
priest’s hoarse cry, as my avenging arm 
dashed him a bleeding corpse at her feet. 
Spurning the body aside, I stooped to 
raise my beloved one on my breast. 

‘*Leontla!’’ I whispered, brokenly. 

She looked up into my face, smiled as 
only the dying can smile when the van- 
ishing inner light flashes in awful sweet- 
ness over lips, and cheeks, and brow, 
and, murmuring ‘“‘ Atlantl—my lord—my 
—life—’’ kissed me, as I bent my face 
to hers, and then grew cold and still. 

What followed this? Are these con- 
fused images floating through my brain 
memories or dreams? Was that stunning 
pain in my head the result of a blow ? 
Whose was the body lying before the 
altar between Leontla’s and the high- 
priest’s? What dim shape was that 
which hovered over it, gazing in vague 
pity on the convulsed face? Am I mad 
enough to believe that. both substance 
and shadow was I? Was it the living, 
bodiless I who stood watching the lights 
go out, and darkness and ruin gather 
over the fair city which so short a time 
before was palely radiant, and reverbera- 
ting with the sounds of civil strife? Can 
it be that, as the altar-fires were flicker- 
ing to extinction, and the wild uproar 
sinking to hollow mutterings— 

No, no! It is too horrible for belief.: 
If these struggling figures around and 
below me grew gaunt and livid as they 
fought ; if, while the eyes emitted from 
their sunken depths wavering, bluish 
gleams, the teeth broke glittering through 
the blackness of shrinking lips ; if shields, 
banners, flesh, clothing fell in rotten tat- 
ters and crumbled into ashen dust, it was 
a vision, surely. Was it not? 
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Would that Icould say. I should know 
then, perhaps, whether those two appa- 
ritions whose misty hands met for a mo- 
ment ere they separated and vanished in 
the darkness—I should know then, per- 
haps, whether they were Leontla and I. 

The moon was still shining when I 
arose from the stone pavement and stag- 
gered to her side ; the night breeze sigh- 
ing mournfully among the ruins. 

I lifted the dear form, and, in silence 
except for the kisses I rained upon the 
yet warm lips, bore it into the temple. 

Here I laid her upon her couch, still 
uttering no word, making no moan. 
What would they have availed me then ? 

Afterward, remembering the promise I 
had given her, and feeling that my time 





“1 AM HERE, BELQVED, AND MY HAND SHALL 
GUIDE YOU.” 


was short, I sat down beside the couch, 
and began writing with feverish haste. 

Have I finished the task? Is there 
anything more to add? 

I look up in the effort to think. My 
eyes turn to that silent form on the 
couch. A stifled cry breaks in my 
throat. In agony I dash my hand across 
my brow, and look again. 

Useless! the sweet, cold shape ts no 
longer there ! 

I attempt to rise—in vain. My limbs 
are numb. I can feel the icy touch of 
the destroyer creeping upward toward 
my heart. Shuddering in my anguished 
loneliness, I utter Leontla’s name. 

How hoarse and faint is that cry! 
Will her soul hear me? Oh! where is 
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she? 
moments since. 
call ? 

Instinctively I stretch out my hand. 
Joy! joy! it is clasped by another. The 
touch is as soft as air; but it thrills me 
with a warmth not of earth—the warmth 
of life eternal. 

Again I lift my eyes. The lamps are 
burning low; but another light, crystal- 
pure, is kindling through the shadows. 
Whence does it emanate ?—from this 
vision of glorified loveliness rising pal- 
pitating out of its luminous depths ? 

‘*Leontla!’’ I cry, yearningly. 

A smile breaks over the transfigured 
lips. Bending over me, she breathes in 
tones of zolian music: 

‘*T am here, beloved, and my hand 
shall guide you. Write. Your task is 
nearly done.”’ 


I felt the dear presence but a few 
Will she answer my 


Yes, it is done. As my cold hand 
tremblingly traces these last words, she 
stands beside me, one glittering arm 
pointing upward. She— 


O love! * * * O spirit immor- 
tal! can this be death? * * * With 
thine arm around me * * * thy hand to 
point * * * 

Break, ye fetters! * * * Unbar the 
gates! * * * Let us arise! * * * 

Extract from letter to the Editor, 
showing how the manuscript was found. 


** TIZABOL, GUATEMALA, Sept. 6th, 1891. 

‘¢ *& * Written, with the exception of 
a few last pages, inthe Old Maya language, 
it [the story] was placed in my hands by 
a dying Indian, one of my flock, who had 
once lived within a few miles of the 
ruined city of which the writer speaks. 
The Indian told suchan extraordinary 
tale—corroborated in part by the English 
portion of the MS.—that my interest 
was greatly excited; and after some 
trouble, I succeeded in getting the story 
translated. Isend youa verbatim copy, 
to do with as you will. * * * The 
dying man stated that the stranger, as he 
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was called, lived in one of the temples 
of that mysterious city upwards of eight 
years. He treated the Indians with great 
kindness ; and they served him in pur- 
chasing and conveying to his lonely 
abode whatever he required in the way 
of food, clothing, furniture, etc. One 
evening about seven years after his ap- 
pearance there, he was seen walking 
among the ruins, accompanied by a 
young, beautiful, spirit-like creature 
whom the simple natives regarded with 
wonder and awe. None ever beheld 
her save at a distance, though she and 
her companion often rambled about the 
ruined city late in the afternoons and in 
the moonlit nights. The Indians be- 
lieved her a supernatural being. Her 
disappearance was as strange as her ad- 
vent. Weeks having elapsed in which 
nothing was seen either of her or the 


man, one of the Indians ventured into 
the temple. There he found the lifeless 
body of the stranger, the MS. lying on 
the floor beside him. Upon the couch 


near by were some delicate garments, 
once doubtless worn by the mysterious 
being who had brightened with her pres- 
ence the last year of his stay there. 
‘Juan Diaz, Priest.”’ 


[It is to be regretted that Father Diaz 
made no attempt to obtain from the dy- 
ing man information as to the wherea- 
bouts of this ruined city. Uxmal, 
Quirigua, Labna, Palenque—none of 
these will quite fit the writer’s descrip- 
tion. Can it be that his wild story is 
true? If so, where in all that vast, 
forest-covered region of Guatemala are 
we to look for Xibalba, the ‘‘ dim, lost 
city’’ of his narrative ?>—Eb. ] 
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BY CHARLES 


BLANCHARD. 


HERE the hazel thickets triumphant grow, 
And the golden-rod and the sumach go 


From glory to glory, up and down 


The hillsides, up to the very crown, 


I see the lovely landscape lay, 


And little children there at play, 


In sweet October weather— 


Boys and girls together— 


Merry and merrier than May, 


This riotous, rich October day, 
Where shady hollow and sunny hillside 


Seem glad with a gladness glorified! 


And I am happy in the mirth 


That runs rejoicing o’er all the earth! 


Joy is perennial! gladness is gay ; 
And life laughs still with the lips of May! 
Joy walks forever with him who sees 


The sunset glory on all the trees ; 

Who hears the shout and the song rebound, 
From hilltop to hilltop, all around. 

Who, while life has broadened into view 
Beyond the bounds his boyhood knew, 

Still finds his faith and hope as strong, 

And love and laughter in his song! 





BY ELEANOR B. 


RAVELY the twilight gathered over 
the plain of Barbizon. _Duskier 
grew the door of the ruined tower, until 
it appeared but a mysterious hole in the 
old stone masonry. At its base a tangle 
of blackberry vines lost the curves of 
their embracing branches and became a 
single confused mass of undergrowth ; 
some tall stems of trees stood out against 
the graying sky with a tragic sweep of 
crowning foliage. 
I had placed my drawing things at my 
side, and sat thinking of the romance of 
the spot. Suddenly there was a rustle 


among the vines and little Jacque Mau- 


rier’s head shot overthem. ‘* Monsieur, 
have you seen the man with the hoe? 


* DUSKIER GREW THE DOOR OF THE RUINED 
TOWER.” 


No? Mon Dieu! Voila / at ten o'clock, 
Monsieur, at ten o’clock.’’ And he 
hurried away his short legs in silhouette 
scouting the dusky fields. 
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‘*T’ll wait for that man with the hoe,” 
quoth I, ‘‘such attendance befits my 
humor.”’ 

So I laid upon the earth where a slight 
path cleared itself toward the door of 
the tower—and the stillness crept in, the 
sad quiet of gray sky and blackening 
ruin. A sky like the restrained tears of 
a sad old age, and an ancient ruin into 
whose decay must have clung some tale 
as surely as the flowers and grasses which 
force a place into the crevices of its 
stones. 

Solemnly the bells of Chailly church 
marked the evening hour. One, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, eight—two 
good hours must I await the man with 
the hoe! With my feet in the blackberry 
vines, and my head pillowed upon my 
book I could look up and mark the passing 
minutes by the change in the tracery of 
a net-work of tree branches overhead, 
or take a side glance up the path at the 
tower door growing steadily more 
opaquely black in its denseness of shadow. 
I glanced above at the sky as relief from 
the uncanniness of that hole, and saw a 
bird light silently upon the ragged circle 
of the top of the tower, utter a melan- 
choly note, and drop within. There was 
not a breath of breeze, and the spray of 
grass which she left swaying represented 
an unnatural activity in nature, a ghostly 
signal. I closed my eyes to banish an 
overcoming creepiness—and what was the 
clock of Chailly saying when I again 
opened them, opened them to a deeply 
settled darkness on all around, tower, 
sky, foliage, and blackest of all the open- 
ing inthe ruin, turned me magnetically 
and fearfully toward it. One, two, 
I counted with oppressed deliberation ; 
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three, four, with chattering teeth and 
gaze fixed on the door—up the figures 
mounted until they reached ‘‘nine!’’ 
clapping the vacant air with portent. I 
lay, every nerve strained to the most ex- 
quisite attention, feeling a part of the 
great sitence which listened to the dying 
vibrations of that stroke, and questioned 
its successor. ‘* T-ten!’’ the last waves 
of nine were lapped by the boom of the 
new-born number. The hour had truly 
come, and unconscious of myself, I 
jumped upright and peered forward to- 
ward the door of the tower. Black 
pitchy shade, a well of ink! But surely 
there was something there less dark than 
the surrounding darkness, a dash more 
opaque which swept down the centre of 
the doorway. And more and more dis- 
tinct this grew until a visible outline 
crept from the depths behind, and there, 
leaning upon his implement, with a dull, 
almost a beastly sadness, stood the man 
with the hoe. 

He was without a coat and his shirt 
hung loosely about his brawny body as 
if damp from recent toil, his feet were 
clad in sabots, his hair, an unkempt mop, 
strayed over the sodden features which 
became visible, though darkly massed, as 
slowly, stealthily I crept up the path, ir- 
resistibly drawn by the sullen despair of 
the gaze which I felt rather than saw was 
piercing the night. 

If this be man, thought I, why are his 
weary limbs not stretched in clodden 
slumber yonder in the little stone village 
of Barbizon. All day he has toiled in 
these fields, his vacant mind dully direct- 
ing a powerful hand to uproot the earth. 
But, if spirit it be, what power has bid- 
den its soul to don once more the heavy 
body, to pierce its blanket of kindred sod, 
and shuffle forth to stand thus tragically 
enghosting the silent night. 

I crept forward until within two yards 
of the man with the hoe, and he did 
not move nor seem to see me, but still 
leant, looking afar—afar, with that dull 
despair more tragic than the most vehe- 
ment wailing. 

Down I sat me in the path and looked 
up intently into his face. There was a 
slight conscious movement in the figure, 
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and with no fiery quickness, but slowly 
dull, and, without change of expression, 
his look dropped upon me. He kept it 
there steadily, and the cold chill which 
had irresistibly coursed through my veins 
at this answer to my invitation, warmed 
itself with the intense and pitying inter- 
est which sprang to my heart for the man 
withthehoe. A pity mixed witha strong 
element of respect for a creature so akin 
to the big and silent things of nature, a 
clod, an ignoble clod of the earth, but 
upsprung from the massive breast of the 
soil. 

‘‘ Stranger !”’ said the man, “ stranger,” 
—and his voice held the hollowness of 


“ WITH ONE BOUND I STOOD IN THE DOORWAY 
OF THE TOWER, AND THE MOON RAINED 
IN AT MY BACK.” 


Le Bon 
For when I 


night—‘‘I have a tale to tell. 
Dieu has sent thee to hear. 
have said it, I shall no longer visit this ac- 
cursed place, but in the beyond plod out 


my slow atonement. With thee Iam not 
concerned, but a human ear must hear 
these words, each night this many a long 
year muttered to the unheeding air, 
wailed into the passing wind, tossed like 
a curse from blast to blast of some stormy 
night, vacantly falling into a silent calm 
like this. 

‘* But you have come to bear my tale to 
men, therefore hear. I, Pierre, plod in 
these fields, ‘tis now some forty years 
gone by. With my hoe I turned the sod, 
with my hand I flung the grain, and I cut 
it with my scythe, and with these brawny 
arms I garnered it into the barns. And 
then it was that Jeanne came to glean. 
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And, because I loved her, I let the ripe 
grain fall near. And behind her each 
night, when the sun went down, I clogged 
in my wooden shoes to the town. She 
said not a word, but gently looked mg 
thanks. 

‘« And how was I, dull lump of earth, 
dull, beastly clod, who now first felt 
a something not of the earth, not to 
be turned with the hoe, not to be cut 
with the scythe. First knew what ’twas 
to have the heart grow still and wonder, 
a poor, clodded, earth-grown heart, first 
felt that blood could rush and cheek 
might blanch. How was I to under- 
stand such look? How was I to know 
that Jean, the son of my proprietaire, 
had other looks than I? 

‘*T knew nothing, I saw naught, but I 
felt, I thought, I was awake. I, a lump 
of earth, who had eaten, worked, slept, 
slept, eaten, and worked, and felt myself 
nor the werld about scarcely more than 
the great clammy slug which I might turn 
with my hoe. Now each stroke of this 
hoe brought my eyes to the sky, and I 
knew the Bon Dieu was there. I struck 


the sod, and I saw a tiny flower and a 


tender pang sprang to my heart. It is 
like my Jeanne thought I, and I sanga 
song I had heard her sing as she garnered 
the grain. 

‘*One night, as it was moonlight and 
calm, I rose from my bed. I could not 
sleep for the memory was strong upon 
me of a walk home the evening of that 
day, when I had marched all the way by 
Jeanne’s side, not followed in her trail. 
I had scarce said a word, yet so near had 
I come to saying that with which all in 
me was aglow that I wondered when I 
had left her why it was not said, and I 
came supperless to bed and threw myself 
there to have my fuil heart throb and 
wonder more. 

I rose when I saw the moon pouring 
in, and I stepped into the quiet street 
and clogged ’twixt the stones of its silent 
houses—a solitary clog, clog, to the end. 
There, leaning ’gainst a great stack of 
hay, I drank the passionate glory of the 
moonlit plain. The moon rode great 
drifts of cloud—so sails my heart thought 
I. I was dazed with the night and my 
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love when, standing there in the shadow 
of the hay, I saw two figures pass. One 
was Jeanne, the other Jean, and they 
walked slowly, and their encircling arms 
spoke what I, poor dullard, had but been 
dreaming—love. 

‘¢ A sudden light streamed in upon me, 
and then the old dead weight of dullness 
fell, only I knew it then for what it was, 
and it crushed me to the earth. I sank 
there with my head in my arms, the 
moonlight gone, the world gone, my love 
gone. My soul consumed itself in a dull 
and sluggish bitternesss. 1 wept no sav- 
ing tears, I simply felt each moment more 
of a dead, heavy weight, scarcely senti- 
ent, but held to the earth by a terrible 
grasp of suffering. 

‘* Suddenly this passive pain leapt up, 
the roaring madness of a beast of the 
fields possessed my heavy frame. | 
grasped a hoe which leant against the 
stack. I rushed along the road, I flung 
my sabots into the air, I closely clinched 
my hands to my sides and ran. What 
directed my course toward the tower? 
The evil instinct which held me. 

‘*As I drew near, with a maddened 
caution I slackened my pace. Stealthily 
lI parted these vines at its base with 
fierceness, yet with a cat-like tread I forced 
the way through, and I stood white and 
dogged at this door. I had no thought, 
no plan, but the brutal instinet which 
impelled me. Easily, the creature of the 
earth returned to its earthiness—but 
worse, the beast which lay there dormant 
now held dominion o’er that clay. 

‘*T heard a rustle on the soft 
within, the movement of a woman's 
dress, and with one bound I stood in the 
doorway of the tower, and the moon 
rained in at my back. ‘The lips of Jean 
and Jeanne were meeting in a kiss. 
There was a rattle of thunderous sound 
in my throat, and I had raised my hoe 
on high. I had struck Jean away with 
just one mighty blow. And he lay there 
straight on the ground, and Jeanne fallen 
anear—the moonlight lay across. Their 
faces were so near the blow had reached 
them both. 

‘‘ And then, O my God! Iawoke. I 
leaned on this: hoe, and I looked at my 


grass 
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work. I stood alone with the circle of 
sky above with the deed below, and I felt 
what men call despair. 

‘* Love, hatred, despair—remorse? No, 
that were too soft a thing. Love, hatred, 
despair had been mine, mine who before 
had felt not a thing. I stooped o’er 
them both. They were dead, yes, dead. 
I knew that the moment the blow had 
been struck. It was wielded with too 
fierce a might for aught else from an arm 
grown strong with blows on the soil. 

‘‘T raised Jean up to my back, I took 
Jeanne into my arms, and we three walked 
forth from the tower into the heavenly 
light of the night. God looked on my 
crime-laden body and soul. Under the 
accusing glory of His sky I moved. On- 
ward I toiled, onward, onward, along 
the high road until we reached the next 
little stone village on the outskirts of 
which I knew of a pond, a green and 
brackish water, built in between four walls 
of stone—a place where frogs croaked 
and Vines hung over the walls to drop 
their dead leaves into the slimy depths. 

‘‘T reached the walls, I turned my back 


and let Jean splash into the depths. One 
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moment I held Jeanne alone in my arms, 
and O Lord! forgive me, I kissed her 
cold hands. I dared not touch her lips. 
And then I gently let her down, and 
quickly, with the madness returning, I 
plunged into the water after—and we 
three lay together. 

‘« My tale is said,’’ and a certain peace 
stole over the despairing face of the man 
with the hoe. ‘* Farewell, stranger, go 
your way, but remember that you have 
released the man with the hoe.”’ 

And scarcely were the words uttered 
when the former blackness of blackness 
took the place of this tragic figure stand- 
ing leaning upon his hoe in the door of 
the tower, and I looked about at the 
silhouette of trees and vines and ruined 
tower with the feeling of having returned 
to this present earth from a long journey 
into the lowering past. 

*Twas adream I thought. Yet strange 
to say, I found myself not comfortably 
lying amid the vines down the path, 
counting the strokes of Chailly clock, 
but near the door of the ruined tower, 
leaning toward it in an attitude of intent 
listening. 
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BY FREDERICK A. BISBEE,, 


HE night is forsaking, 
The morning is breaking 
His way through the thickets of gloom and of mist, 
The heavens are flushing, 
The mountains are blushing 
Red, at his kisses they cannot resist. 


The clouds are departing, 

The sun rays are darting 
Hither and thither, like shuttles they fly, 

And weaving together 

The bright and dark weather ; 
A rainbow of promise o’er arches my sky. 


Oh! rapture! rejoicing ! 
The heavens are voicing 
The song that my heart cannot, dare not essay: 
Real or romancing, 
The dream is entrancing ; 
My lover is coming, is coming to-day. 





WHAT EVERYBODY SAID. 


BY LEANDER S. KEYSER. 


‘¢ TF I could only be a little mouse to- 
night when I sing my solo, to hear 
what people say about me !”’ 

This was the thought that went buzzing 
constantly through Margaret’s mind dur- 
ing the day previous to the evening of 
the concert at which she was to sing. 
Truth to tell, she was a little vain of her 
vocal talents, and as it never entered her 
head that her performance might win 


anything but praise, she was extremely 
anxious to know what everybody would 
say about it. 

Indeed, this was her constant wish 
whenever she did anything in a public 


way. She would frequently ask her 
friends what was said about her. Of 
course, they did not want to hurt her 
feelings by reporting any unfavorable 
criticisms, and so they would tell her how 
some one had praised her voice or her 
manner. This was very unwise, for it 
made her still more vain of her accom- 
plishments. 

In the afternoon she strolled out to a 
pleasant woodland glen to gather some 
wild flowers for a bouquet which she in- 
tended to wear that evening at the con- 
cert. She had just repeated her wish to 
be the proverbial little mouse, when a 
strange, airy, spritelike being, the like of 
which she had never before seen, sprang 
from a clump of green bushes and stood 
before her. A natty cloak of some fine, 
semi-transparent material hung over his 
shoulders, and a pair of parti-hued wings 
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garet was at first sorely frightened at the 
quaint, humanlike appearance of the 
elfin creature. 

‘Who are you?”’ she asked, in quav- 
ering tones. 

** Don’t be frightened, Miss Margaret, 
replied the sprite, with a reassuring smile, 
‘*T am your friend. You will be glad I 
have come when I tell you my name; it 
—is—-Robin Goodfellow. Ah! I see by 
your smile that you are happy to ste me, 
you have so often read about me.’’ 

‘*Can it be that you are Robin Good- 
fellow ?’’ cried Margaret, clapping her 
hands in delight. 

‘Yes, I am the original Puck that 
Shakespeare wrote about in one of his 
famous plays. This is my first visit to 
America. Great country, isn’t it? I find 
many pleasant people here, and am espe- 
cially delighted with the boys and girls.”’ 

‘‘Oh! I am so glad !’’ said Margaret. 
‘* T’ve wanted to see you so long.” 

‘Yes, I know that, Miss Margaret, 
and I am very, very much obliged for 
your good opinion. A great many peo- 
ple think me a terrible mischief, good 
for nothing but knavery and tricks that 
will get them into all sorts of trouble ; 
but they don’t know me, you see, or they 
wouldn’t say such unkind things about 
me. I always help those who speak well 
of me and appreciate my good qualities.’’ 

“Of course you do,’’ was Margaret’s 
quick reply. ‘I was just reading the 
other day what Shakespeare says of you 
in his ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream :”’ 


” 


“¢ Those that Hobgoblin call you, and sweet Puck, 
You do their work, and they shall have good 
luck,’ ” 
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‘¢Ah! yes; Shakespeare knew how to 
picture us fairies,’’ laughed Robin. ‘‘ But 
have you a favor to ask of me, Miss Mar- 
garet ?”’ 

‘‘ Well, I scarcely know,’’ faltered the 
girl. ‘* Do you think you could—’’ she 
stopped, a modest blush tingeing her 
oval cheeks. 

‘Yes, of course I could,’’ responded 
the fairy promptly. ‘I have divined 
your wish in your eyes. Ishall beat the 
concert to-night, and if you will meet me 
here at ten o’clock to-morrow morning, 
I will tell you everything that was said 
about your solo—every word. But you 
must make up your mind to hear the bad 
as well as the good. Robin Goodfellow 
always tells the truth to his friends. He 
never flatters them, or plays them un- 
pleasant pranks. But I must away. 
Good-bye. As Shakespeare says of 
me: 


“*T go, I go; look how I go; 
Swifter than arrow from a Tartar’s bow.’ ” 


And he vanished behind some haw- 
thorne bushes, or into them, Margaret 
could not tell which. She hurried home 
with a light step and a flutter of feeling 
that she could not describe, and carefully 
rehearsed again and again her solo for 
the evening. 

When the time arrived for hér to sing 
she was more self-conscious than ever be- 
fore, knowing that Robin Goodfellow 
was in the hall, although invisible, and 
she was very anxious that he should over- 
hear many expressions of praise for her 
performance. She put on some extra 
touches, too, that she felt sure would win 
the plaudits of her hearers. Besides, 
she had made a more than usually flashy 
toilet that she expected would excite 
much pleasing comment. It must be 
said that there was quite a fiutter of ap- 
plause when she took-her seat. 

Almost sure that she had made a favor- 
able impression, she could scarcely wait 
the next morning for the hour of the ap- 
pointed tryst with Robin Goodfellow. 
At last, however, ten o’clock arrived, 
finding her in the woodland glen, where, 
prompt to the minute, the fairy appeared 
before her with a friendly greeting. 
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‘*Ah! youare here,’’ she said, heav- 
ing a sigh of relief. 

** Yes, I always keep my appointments 
with my friends. Well, I heard your 
solo last night, and am ready to report 
the comments it won. Do you want to 
hear all of them ?’’ 

‘** Certainly ; that was our bargain,’’ 
she said, her pulses throbbing. 

‘‘I shall be very frank, as Robin 
Goodfellow always is with those he is 
pleased to befriend, in spite of his repu- 
tation for mischief making,’’ laughed the 
fairy. ‘‘ You won agood deal of praise. 
‘ What a sweet voice!’ said Mrs. Boyd. 
‘ What a graceful form !’ whispered Miss 
Rally. ‘ Her lips are as rich and ripe as 
a cherry,’ remarked Silas Denham ;’’ at 
which Margaret blushed a deep red. 
‘«¢She will make a grand singer,’ was 
Dr. Henricky’s verdict.’’ 

As Margaret listened to these eulogies 
her cheeks were aflame and her bosom 
swelled with pride. At length, when the 
fairy paused, she asked: 

‘© Is that all you heard? Did every- 
body make such pleasant remarks ?”’ 

‘¢ Well—no—not everybody,”’ faltered 
Robin. ‘‘ There were some—some criti- 
cisms.”’ 

‘‘What were they ?’’ she asked, her 
eyes dropping to the ground. 

‘* You will excuse my frankness, won’t 
you?’’ begged the fairy, and then went 
on. ‘**She screeches terribly—almost 
like a screech owl,’ was what Nora Dal- 
ton said.’’ 

‘« The mean thing ?’’ blazed Margaret. 
«¢She’s jealous of me; I’ve known it for 
a long time.”’ 

‘‘Sarah Maurice said you ought to be 
ashamed to dress so Zoud,’’ pursued Robin. 
‘¢« That flashy-colored dress looks just 
awful!’ she whispered to Clara Over- 
man.”’ 

‘¢ The hateful thing, to use such vulgar 
language !’’ broke out Margaret, her 
cheeks fairly livid. ‘* But what else ?’’ 
she asked, recovering herself. 

‘‘ Professor Williams said your voice 
needed a great deal of training. Some 
one else remarked that you put on too 
many airs; another, that you were too 
proud and self-conscious ; another, that 
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your manners were affected; another, 
that a more modest bearing would become 
you better; another, that your pride 
would have a fall some day ; another—’”’ 

“‘Stop, Puck! I don’t care to hear 
any more,’’ cried Margaret, unable lon- 
ger to. control her anger. 

Robin started when she called him 
Puck so sharply, and looked for a few 
moments as if he had a great mind to 
make himself invisible at once; but on 
second thought, he said: 

‘¢] don’t mean to say that all these 
criticisms were just. Not at all. Most 
of them were very unkind, and, no 
doubt, inspired by envy. But you have 
so often wanted to know just what 
people thought and said about you that 
I resolved to let you have your wish 
gratified the first time I met you. Now, 
you see just how it would keep your 
feelings rasped all the while and would 
spoil all your enjoyment. People say so 
many unkind things about us that it is 
well we do not hear them all. In this 
case ignorance is often bliss.”’ 

Margaret bowed her head in deep 
humility. 

‘‘T’m afraid Robin Goodfellow has 
forfeited your friendship,’’ said the fairy, 
in a tone of evident regret. 

‘« No, no,’’ Margaret hastened to assure 
him. ‘‘I’m glad you told me honestly 
just what the people said ; it has opened 
my eyes to some of my glaring faults, 
which I shall try to amend. Yes, I see 
that I have been too vain of my few 
talents.”’ 

‘¢ But you wouldn’t want to repeat our 
experiment every day, would you?” 
laughed Puck. 

‘*No, indeed,’’ 
quickly. 
would be often enough. 
obliged, Robin—’’ 

But the fairy was gone. 


replied Margaret, 
‘«Once in a very great while 
I am much 


BEDTIME SONG, 

BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 
ARK, my baby! Out of Sleepland 
Hear the dream-bells ringing low! 


They are calling, calling, calling, 
“Come! ’Tis time for thee to go!” 
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Hear you not their low, sweet music? 
Longer here thou must not stay. 

When the bells of Sleepland call thee 
Take one kiss and hie away ! 


O, the dream-bells’ drowsy music ! 
Weary eyelids droop and close. 

Hie thee, little one, to Sleepland 
When the wind of slumber blows 


White with sails is Slumber River, 
And the wind begins to rise, 
Soon the boats will all go sailing 
To the children’s Paradise. 
See! the snowy sails are filling ! 
There’s no time for more delay,— 
Take this good-night kiss, my darling, 
And to Sleepland hie away. 


O, the dream-bells’ drowsy music ! 
Weary eyelids droop and close. 

Hie thee, little one, to Sleepland 
When the wind of slumber blows. 


TO THE GIRLS AND BOYS. 


UR history questions and answers 
end with the October number, 
and we wish to say that we have been 
very much pleased indeed at the active 
interest the girls and boys have taken in 
them from first to last, and the nice sets 
of answers received every month. ‘They 
have shown our little people to be wide- 
awake and studious, and we say, again, 
we have been delighted with their suc- 
cess. 

Vessie Sears, Ballston, Polk County, 
Oregon, is the prize-winner for the ten 
months. It may seem strange that, while 
she won the prize for the ten months, 
her name has never appeared as the win- 
ner for one. The reason is explained by 
the fact, that while taken collectively 
her answers make the best “set,’’ sepa- 
rately they are not always as correct as 
those sent in by the winners named. 
While we congratulate her cordially, we 
de not forget to make honorable men- 
tion of Sadie Rue, Florence Crandale, 
and Josephine Warner, who have all done 
splendid work on the American history 
answers. 
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ANSWERS TO JULY QUESTIONS. 

gt. Q. What great fires took place in 
1871-72? 

gt. A. 1871, Chicago fire destroys half 
Chicago; 1872, Boston devastated by a 
fire. 

92. Q. What were the ‘‘ Alabama 
Claims ’’ and how were they settled ? 

g2. A. The ‘‘Alabama’’ :and other 
privateers built and fitted out in England 
during the Civil War had done great 
damage to American vessels, which the 
United States called upon England to 
pay for. ‘The question was left to arbi- 
ters of different nations, who met at Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, in 1872, and awarded 
to the United States $15,500,000 in 
gold. 

93. Q. What the principal events of 
Grant’s-second term ? 

93. A. War with the Modoc Indlans ; 
political trouble in Louisiana; a disas- 
trous famine in 1873 ; trouble with Spain 
over the capture of a vessel bearing an 
American flag by one of her war steamers. 

94. Q. What three things is the year 
1876 celebrated for ? 

94. A. Admission of Colorado into 
the Union as the thirty-eighth State, and 
the Sioux war in which General Custer 
and his entire command were killed, and 
the Centennial Exhibition at Philadel- 
phia. 

95. Q. Who was inaugurated in 1877? 
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95. A. Rutherford B. Hayes. 

96. Q. What were the most important 
events of his administration ? 

96. A. Troubles in Louisiana and South 
Carolina settled ; standard. silver dollar 
coined and made a legal tender; specie 
payments resumed ; Ute Indian outbreak 
in Colorado ; new treaty with China. 

97- Q. Who was inaugurated in 1881, 
and when, where, and by whom was he 
assassinated ? 

97. A. James A. Garfield, July 2d. He 
was assassinated by a disappointed office- 
seeker named Guiteau, in the railroad 
station at Washington. 

98. Q. During Arthur’s administration 
what three important bills were passed ? 

98. A. Anti-Polygamy Bill, Bill limit- 
ing Chinese immigration, and Civil Ser- 
vice Reform Bill. 

99. Q. Who was inaugurated in 1885, 
and who in 1889? 

99. A. 1885, Grover Cleveland ; 1889, 
Benjamin Harrison. 

100 Q. What were the chief events 
of both administrations ? 

100. A. In Cleveland’s administra- 
tion, strikes and labor troubles; fishery 
disputes. Harrison’s administration, the 
centennial of the inauguration of George 
Washington as President of the United 
States was celebrated. 1889, North and 
South Dakota, Washington, and Mon- 
tana were admitted to the Union. 
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CONDUCTED BY AUNT JEAN. 


Since you are not sure of a minute, throw not 
away an hour.—FRANKLIN. 
WHAT IS OUR WORK? 
T sometimes happens that we of the 
Home Circle (sweet-tempered and 
cheerful as we strive to be) open our eyes 
with an abhorrence for the simple duties 
of the day. The children seem unusu- 
ally vexing. About the bed-making and 
dusting there is a miserable sameness. 
The meals are a nuisance and the dish- 
washing loathsome. ‘The shabby bits of 
furniture and carpets strike us as never 
before—or at least’ never since the last 
VUL. LXI1,—64 


time we felt this way—in short, irritabil- 
ity reigns supreme. What is to be done? 
We know in our hearts nothing under 
the sun is more contagious and nothing 
under the sun will turn the house topsy- 


turvy like it. The first thing then to do 
is to hide it. If those children.find it 
out, woe be to us; they will become in- 
noculated with the first unreasonable 
reprimand, and turn on the crowing baby 
with imitative fretfulness. If the good 
man discovers it he will—unless a shining 
contrast to his kind—go off to his work 
with scowling brow and a word or. two 
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perhaps that will ring in the wife’s ears all 
day, though he may have forgotten it in 
a half-hour after entering on the business 
of his day. 

Absolutely then the only thing to do 
‘7s to conquer it, to get the cherubs ‘(who 
yesterday showed quite respectable little 
wings) into a comfortable out-of-the-way 
corner, with plenty to amuse them for 
hours, and a carefully-worded injunction 
to the effect that ‘‘ mother is not feeling 
well, but she knows they can make her 
so by—” etc., etc. This’ and a few ca- 
resses patiéntly bestowed will in almost 
every case dispose of the guileless little 
souls at least long enough for mother to 
pull herself together. Now, the woman 
who goes ‘to work on the top of this and 
does a lot of extras is a great goose, and 
deserves all she gets; the only pity is 
she must needs share the result. Ona 
day like this her simple work is to calm 
her nerves and get herself down to the 
duties of wife and mother, not housewife. 
If she could add to her rest a ‘‘ sweet hour 
of prayer,’’ there is not a doubt in the 
world but she will at eventide know that 


she began at dawn by overstating the ills 
of life. 
Just what our work always is is a serious 


problem. Most of us find the answer in 
that which we find hardest to perform, but 
dtity, while a hard taskmaster,‘is yet a 
munificent remunefator. Faithful labor 
brings satisfying rewards. 

But I want something different. This 
isn’t in my line, we grumble. I can’t 
put heart into work I don’t like—it wears 
out body and soul together. 
the answer, if the soul is possessed of 
courage and patience. In nine cases out 
of every ten if the uncongenial task is 
patiently, cheerfully, and faithfully per- 
‘formed it is the key that unlocks the 
oor to the congenial one. Point tothe 
living thing i in ‘nature that toils not for @ 
perfect existence, from the trees of the 
forest’ that wrestled for life as never man 
has’ wrestled, down to the little red ants, 
the thriftiest race of workers under the 
‘sin. In all the wide universe man is 
‘the chiefest idler. ‘All nature is one 
teeming, tumultuous workshop ;’’ day unto 
day ‘uttereth speech, right unto night 


Not, comes: 
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showeth knowledge and the wondrous 
system that governs the whole. 

Work is the key-note to all achieve. 
ment. That silent pushing ahead, like 
the recurring growth of nature, is that 
which makes a land flow with milk and 
honey.’ Work, faithful, every-day toil, 
in whatever field it has pleased Provi- 
dence to place us, cheerful, whole-hearted 
work, is the seed which blossoms into 
flowers of contentment by and by. Let 
us fashion then a garland, every man 
and woman, of these thornless buds. Let 
each do the work appointed us, and in 
the passing hour. Let there be no wait- 
ing an auspicious time or more congenial 
task. Use the present, make its mo- 
ments yield us good. It was given us to 
do with as we will decree; that in it, 
though the ground be sown thick with 
stones and no drop of refreshing dew 
moisten it, though the sun withhold its 
rays and rank weeds obstruct the way, we 
will plant our little seed of duty just as 
determinedly as if grasses and ferns 
sprang up in cool abundance at our feet, 
just as cheerfully as if the sun shone 
merrily all the way, just as faithfully 
as if we knew each irksome ‘moment was 
to be the last, and ere it fled we would set 
forth a bud of promise whose leaves hap- 
pily, by and by may shield our children’s 
children from some ‘storm in life, and 
urge their grateful tongties to cry: ‘ Our 
parents gave us this ; we love it, and we 
bless it for the strong manhood, the 
coyrageous womanhood, the toil, the 
patience, and the watchful love it repre- 
sents, ‘and, Heaven helping us, we will 
never harm one perfect leaf, but plant 
about it other little trees that in time may 
rear waving tops in transparent ether, till 
a kingly forest proclaims to every weary 
toiler on the sun-scorched hill the gran- 
deur and the beauty and the wealth of 
our inheritance.”’ 


‘ a eumemeeed 


MAKE IIOME PLEASANT, 
BY MIZPAH HUNT, 


A$ often as possible throw open your 

shutters and let the bright sunlight 
stream in through your ‘darkened roorrs. 
Fade the carpets? Well, supposing it does. 
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Is it not better than being faded yourself 
and having your children as they grow 
up beyond the parental control, seeking 
sunshine elsewhere? Let them enjoy it 
at home, and let your face shine forth 
with bright. and happy smiles, and see 
how soon the reflection is seen on all 
around you. If it be cold, stir up the 
fire in the grate and let it crackle and 
snap and dance up the chimney back, 
and brighten the home hearth. I remem- 
ber a broad, old-fashioned fireplace, 
which was the delight of my childhood 
days, and though many years have passed 
over my head, I love it, and who would 
chide me for loving that old fireplace. 
Large sticks of wood were piled on the 
iron andirons and the flames went leaping 
up the broad chimney, through which one 
could look and see the blue sky. Then 
when bedtime came a back log was placed 
in the heated ashes, and in the morning 
one mass of glowing coals greeted the 
early riser. 

All round that home hearth were happy 
faces, reflecting the mother love that 
shone over all. Did the boys seek 


amusement away from home winter even- 
ings, or the girls creep off early to bed, 


saying ‘‘it was so lonely ?’’ No, to them 
there was no place like home. Never a 
winter evening too long to suit us. What 
did we do? First there was reading 
aloud, in which all took turns, then we 
would often commit verses to memory 
and recite them, preparing them with all 
the carefulness that. we would wete they 
for apublic exercise, often interspersed 
with singing, which, if it lacked harmony, 
did not force. After this came various 
games with which we were all acquainted 
—dominoes, authors, and often some 
more noisy game, as hunt the handker- 
chief, puss-in-the-corner, and blindman’s 
buff. Then there were the chestnuts 
that we had gathered in the autumn ; and 
did ever any one make such sugar-candy 
as mother? No matter how thickly the 
clouds may gather with the coming years, 
those childhood days will always glow 
with rosy light.. Sunshine within and 
sunlight without. But now we have our 
own penates, the memory of the past re- 
flects on the future, and we strive to have 
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home the loadstone that shall attract and 
keep each member of the family circle 
within its influence. The old-time habit 
of reading aloud, reciting pieces, and 
singing is still retained, and the old- 
fashioned games are played. But often 
a new game has more attraction simply 
from its novelty. 

Now we are all interested in hean bags, 
a game of home manufacture. ‘The board 
is two feet by three, with a square hole 
in the centre of five inches ; the edge of 
the board is raised ten inches from the 
floor, so it forms an inclined plane toward 
the player. There are ten bags five 
inches square, each containing one 
half-pint of beans, and ore bag five 
inches by eight with one pint of 
beans. We endeavor to throw them 
into the hole in the board; if they pass 
through it each bag counts ten, excepting 
the large bag which is twenty; if they 
lodge on the board five each, and ten for 
the largerone. But if they are off the 
board, it deducts five from the game for 
the small ones and ten for the larger 
bean bag. One hundred and twenty is 
the highest number one can make. We 
choose sides, and find the game very in- 
teresting. The neighbor’s children often 
come in and increase our numbers. We 
do not allow ourselves to grow old, and 
are always ready to join. in any of these 
home amusements. ‘Though the years 
may slowly but surely creep over our 
heads, yet our hearts shall remain yourg. 

‘*Let’s have an auction party,’’ was 
the unanimous voice not Jong sirce. Yes, 
an auction party we will have, brt the 
articles shall all be limited in vale, 
not to exceed 25 cents. So invitatic:s 
were immediately sent ‘forth to all or 
friends to come and bring some strall arfi- 
cle well copcealed in box or wrappirg 
paper. ‘Then we prepared the morey for 
the evening,. which consisted of one 
hundred beans carefully counted'and put 
in a small fancy bag, on which was 
printed $5, one for each gvest. When 
they had all assembled, and little box, 
big box, and bundle were placed on the 
table, an auctioneer was chosen, v ho 
announced that each individual -could 
not bid above the amount of beans he 
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had in his possession. Then in stereo- 
type form he began: ‘* How much am I 
offered for this box, value unknown, no 
doubt a great prize, going, going, gone 
for 25 cents.’’ As each one receives 
his package he opened it and displayed it 
to the company. I could not begin to 
enumerate the funny things that were 
unrolled. Big black Dinahs, small china 
dolls, dust-pans, pictures, an immense 
doughnut—well, well, I’ll write, etc., 
etc., for the remainder. What a merry 
evening we all made of it, which ended 
with a game of dumb-crambo. We all 
agreed that Cicero—kick-a-row—was the 
hardest word acted, though sley, a weav- 
er’s reed, puzzled many. How much 
these social evenings brighten our long, 
cold winters. Mothers, what may seem an 
effort at first to you, will soon become a 
pleasure, and your reward will be sufficient 
in keeping your children about you, when 
years shall have added the beard to the 
smooth face of youth, and womanhood’s 
grace crowned your daughters. Last 


summer, in passing through a family 
burying-ground, this line on a marble 


stone attracted my attention: ‘‘ She 
always made home pleasant.’’ What 
nobler epitaph could one wish? I have 
often thought ‘at the highest emolu- 
ment a woman could receive. This one 
bit of advice I would give to every young 
woman as she leaves the parental roof for 


another, ‘* Make home pleasant.”’ 


PATIENCE TAUGHT BY NATURE. 
BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING, 


DREARY life!” 
dreary life !’’ 
And still the generations of the birds 
Sing through our sighing, and the flocks 
and herds 
Serenely live while we are keeping strife 
With Heaven’s true purpose in us. 
* * * * * 
O! thou God of old, 
Grant me some smaller grace than comes 
to these 
But so much patience as a blade of grass 
Grows by, contented through the heat 
and cold. 


we cry “O 
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POINTS FOR A NURSE. 
BY HENRY COYLE. 


HE comfort, and perhaps the life of 
patients are often, humanly speak- 
ing, more in the hands and at the mercy 
of the nurse than of the doctor ; and yet, 
when we would give directions to nurses, 
we almost hesitate to dwell upon the tri- 
fles that present themselves in the dis 
charge of their duties. But to one who 
is condemned to long illness, trifles be- 
come great events. A good nurse will 
acquire a tenderness for her charge which 
will lead her to be very considerate and 
watchful, in order that she may add, if 
possible, to the comfort of the sufferer. 

In watching over the sick, nurses 
should endeavor to accommodate the 
minds as well as the bodies of their pa- 
tients ; and by attentively learning what 
they like, and acquiring some knowledge 
of their tastes and habits, they will not 
only become more useful, but save them- 
selves much trouble and difficulty. 

Let not the following hints be consid- 
ered trifling. A nurse should feel no 
weariness, and own no recollection of 
self. Her ear should acquire a_ blind 
man’s instinct, as from time to time it 
catches the slightest stir, whisper, or 
breath of the patient. An equal temper 
as well as fair judgment is of prime im- 
portance. A cheerful countenance, a 
steady, cheerful disposition and manner 
are all requisite in a good nurse. 

In a sick-room it is better, if the pa- 
tient be awake, to speak distinctly, 
though quietly, than to whisper, as the 
latter mode often stretches the attention 
to listen, and excites suspicion and in- 
quiry. 

If the patient would like to have you 
read, you should read rather loud, slowly, 
and distinctly, but not with too much 
emphasis ; the sick require rather to be 
soothed than interested. 

In reading to yourself, in a sick-room, 
especially at night, turn over the leaves 
gently ; even the noise of paper is often 
very disturbing to a patient; you will 
not be heard if, in wishing to turn over 
the leaf, you close the book against your 
finger, and apen it on the other side. 
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Do not talk to invalids, except as they 
may lead to conversation, or show that 
they wish it. 

A nurse, when out of the room, if 
called, must answer at once ; most serious 
consequences have been known to follow 
from the delay of a very few minutes, as 
from fainting, fire, and many other 
causes. 

Be careful and not make any sudden 
noise, such as dropping a heavy article, 
or slamming a door; the nervous sensi- 
bility of a sick person makes the smallest 
motion or noise to be very distressing. 

Wear no creaking shoes, nor rustling 
garments, nor have any loose pins or 
needles about you. It is of the greatest 
importance for a nurse to be tidy and 
neat in appearance and manners. 

The roum should also be kept clean ; 
hang no clothes about the walls ; heavy 
draperies should be taken from the win- 
dows, and only-such furniture as is neces- 
sary, such as an easy chair, a sofa or 
lounge, a small round table near the bed, 
a larger table, and a light straw chair or 
two. Above all see that there is no bad 
smell in the room. 

A thorough ventilation is absolutely 
necessary. We preserve life without food 
fora considerable time, but without air 
for five minutes we would die. But it is 
not enough that we have air; we must 
have fresh air, for the principle by which 
life is supported is taken from the air 
during the act of breathing. If the win- 
dows are kept closed in a sick-room, it 
prevents the escape of the bad air, and 
the patient breathes over and over again 
the same contaminated atmosphere. 

To keep the atmosphere sweet and pure, 
it is not sufficient that we secure a fre- 
quent renewal of the air; all matters 
which can injure its purity should be re- 
moved. 

Flowers in water and living plants in 
pots must not be kept in the room, be- 
cause they give out large quantities of 
carbonic acid air during the night, which 
is poisonous to all who breathe it. 

Great judgment and discretion must be 
used in allowing visitors to see the pa- 
tient ; one at a time would be the best 
plan. The visitor should not stay long, 
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nor kiss the patient’s lips. If a window 
is open they should sit between it and the 
bed, that the air may be carried from 
them toward the patient, rather than from 
the patient toward them. 

No clothes that have been used by the 
patient should be put into drawers or clos- 
ets with the clothes of other persons ; all 
the soiled linen, sheets, and other articles, 
when taken out of the room, should be 
put at once into water, and then hung up 
in the sunlight and a free current of air. 

For the general welfare of her charge, 
the nurse must pay attention to her own 
ease and comfort, as forming an import- 
ant ingredient in the welfare of the 
patient. 

It were well if she could generally eat’ 
her meals out of the sick-room, to vary 
the scene a little for herself, and it is 
also better for the patient. 

She should avoid heating food or 
liquors; fatigue (and especially sitting 
up at night) is feverish work in itself. 
The diet and drink should be of a light 
and nourishing quality. Let the nurse 
get fresh air when she can. 

When going to sit up at night, do not 
eat a heavy supper. Keep tea or cocoa 
in the room all night; this can be done 
by having a small spirit-lamp. 

After being washed and dressed in the 
morning, a slice of cold meat will do a 
nurse no harm. ‘Take a little rest after 
dinner if you can; if there is no oppor- 
tunity of going to bed, the body may be 
kept upright and the feet raised by re- 
clining on a sofa, and thus much refresh- 
ment will be obtained. Rest must be 
got when there is a good opportunity at 
any time of the day or night. 

Clothe yourself warmly and neatly 
when to sit up, and have a shawl or 
warm sack at hand. A light novel, or a 
collection of short stories would also be 
of value. 

Keep things in their places, or have 
the necessary changes made at proper 
times, so that the patient may never be 
prevented from sleeping or dozing, by 
having things taken out of the room at a 
time when quietness is particularly de- 
sirable. . The patient should not be dis- 
turbed unless it is really necessary. 
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The nurse should not waste her 
strength when there is no_ occasion. 
For, if she rests when she can, she will 
be the better able to go through her 
duty, and render the best service to her 
charge. 

It must not be forgotten that the three 
most important things of all in the man- 
agement of a sick-room are quiet, fresh 
air, and constant cleanliness. 


WHEATLAND, Wyo. 


DeaR AUNT JEAN :—30 many of the 
things written by the ‘‘ Home Circle’”’ 
sisters have helped me, I would like to 
send a few hints that may help others. 

The description of little Belle in her 
flour-sack dress was charming, 

For boy babies nearing the age when 
trousers are to be worn, blue or brown 
denim makes good dresses—one of such 
material outwearing four of gingham or 
six of calico, and a blue denim dress 
with a round collar, trimmed with two or 
three rows of white braid is very pretty. 

What do the wise ‘‘Home Circle’”’ 
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mothers do when the little ones get a fit 
of asking questions? Here are some my 
little boy has asked me, ‘* Where co 
hawks live?’’ ‘* What makes them chase 
little birds?’’ ‘*What’s cow’s horns 
for?’’ ‘* Where does rain come from ?”’ 
and last, ‘*‘ What’s heads for ?’’ 

I begin to think they are to ache 
over a boy’s puzzling questions, but he 
has settled it to his own satisfaction that 
heads are to wear hair. Will he be as 
anxious for knowledge at thirty as he is 
at three, I wonder ? 

If Aunt Jean will let us, we of the Cir- 
cle may in the long winter months that are 
coming exchange many little useful items 
about our home interests. Assuredly the 
interchange of our every-day perplexities 
is delightful as well as helpful. Many a 
social country body has a visitor in our 
homely letters who otherwise would drag 
out a dull and lonely day. May I come 
again, Aunt Jean ? E. G. L. 


[Mrs. E. G. L. may come again, and 
any other friend who has a message to 
impart. We are always glad to pass the 
word along the line.—AuntT JEAN. ] 


EXTRACTS FROM CHINESE LITERATURE. 


CONFUCIUS. 


HERE are cases in which the blade 

springs, but the plant does not go 

in to flower. There are cases where it 

flowers, but na fruit is subsequently pro- 
duced. 


Learning without thought is labor lost ; 
thought without learning is perilous. 


I BEAR 


To see what .s right and not to do it, 
is want of courage. 


Learn the past and you will know the 
future. 


What the superior man seeks is in him- 
self; what the small seeks is in others. 


A thankful heart for my unanswered prayer 

And so I think it will be when up there, 
Where all is known, 

We look upon the things we long for so 

And see how little they were worth to know 
How soon they are outgrown. 


MariA DRAKE. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


FORGIVENESS. 
BY JOHN GRFENLEAF WHITTIER, 


My heart was heavy, for its trust had been 

Abused, its kindness answered with foul wrong, 

So turning gloomily from my fellow-men, 

(ne summer Sabbath day I strolled among 

The green mounds of the village burial-place ; 

Where, pondering how all human love and hate 

Find one sad level ; and hew, soon or late, 

Wronged and wrongdoer, each with meekened 

face, 

And cold hands folded over a still heart 

Pass the green threshold of our common grave, 

Whither all footsteps tend, whence none depart, 

Awed for myself, and pitying. my race 

Qur common sorrow, like a mighty waye 

Swept all my pride away and trembling I forgave. 
1846, 


FIRST-DAY THOUGHTS. 
BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


IN calm and cool and silence once again 

I find my old accustomed place among 

My brethren, where, perchance no human tongue 

Shall utter words ; where mever hymn is sung, 

Nor deep toned organ blown, nor censer swung, 

Nor dim light falling through the pictured pane. 

There, syllabled by silence, let me hear 

The still small voice which reached the prophet’s 

ear ; 

Read in my heart a still diviner law 

Than Israel’s leader on his tables saw! 

There let me strive with each besetting sin, 

Recall my wandering fancies, and restrain 

The sore disquiet of a restless brain ; 

And, as the path of duty is made plain, 

May grace be given that I may walk therein, 

Not like the hireling for his selfish gain, 

With backward glances and reluctant tread, 

Making a merit of his coward dread, 

But cheerful in the light around me thrown, 

Walking as one to pleasant service led ; 

Doing God's will as if it were my own, 

Yet trusting not in mine, but in His strength alone. 
1852. 


— 


SNOWBOUND. 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
* . * * 7 
O Time and Change !—with hair as gray 
As was my sire’s that winter day 
How strange it seems with so much gone 
Of life and love, to still live on. 
Ah, brother! only I and thou 
Are left of all that circle now,— 
The dear home faces. where upon 
That fitful firelight paled and shone. 
Henceforward, listen as we will, 
The voices of that hearth are still ; 
Look were we may, the wide earth o’er 
Those lighted faces smile no more, 
We tread the paths their feet have worn, 
We sit beneath their orchard trees, 
We hear like them the hum of bees 
And rustle of the bladed corn ; 
We turn the pages that they read, 


Their written words we linger o’er 

But im the sun they cast no shade, 

No voice is heard,sno sigh i. made, 

No step is on the conscious floor ! 

Yet Love will dream, and Faith will trust 

(Since He who knows our need is just) 

That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 
x * Zs * 


1866, 


TO OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


Amonc'the thousands who with hail and cheer 
Will welcome thy new year, 

How few of all have passed, as thou and I, 
So many milestones by ! 


We have grown old together; we have seen, 
Our youth and age between, 

Two generations leaye us, and to-day 
We with the third hold way, 


Loving and loved: If-thouglit must backward run 
To those who, one by one, 

In the great silence and the dark beyond 
Vanished with: farewells fond, 


Unseen, not lost ; our grateful memories still 
Their vacant places fill, 

And, with the full-voiced greetings of new friends, 
A tenderer whisper blends. 


Linked close in a pathetic brotherhood 
Of mingled ill and good, 

Of joy and grief, of grandeur and of shame, 
For pity more than blame— 


The gift is thine the weary world to make 
More cheerful for thy sake. 
Soothing the ears its Miserere pains, 
With old Hellenic strains. 


Lighting the sullen face of discontent 
With smiles for blessings sent. 

Enough. of selfish wailing has been had. 
Thank God! for notes more glad. 


Life is indeed no holiday; therein 
Ate war, and woe, and:sin, 

Death and its nameless fears, and over all 
Our pitying tears must fall. 


Thy hand, old friend ; the service of our days, 
In different moods and ways, 

May prove to those who follow in our train 
Not valueless or vain. 


Far off and faint as echoes-of a dream, 
The songs of boyhood seem ; 
Yet on our autumn boughs, unflown with spring, 
The evening thrushes sing, 


The hour draws near, howe’er delayed and late, 
When at the Eterna] Gate 

We leave the words and works we call our own © 
And lift void hands alone ‘ F 


For love to fill. Our nakedness of soul 
Brings to that Gate no toll: 

Giftless we come to Him, who all things gives, 
And live because He lives. 

Atlantic Monthly, 8th Month 2gth, 1892, 
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EDITED BY ELIZABETH LEWIS REED. 


All communications for this department must be 
addressed to Miss E. L. Reed, Editor Woman’s 
World, ARTHUR’s HOME MAGAZINE, 532 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

We desire to call the attention of our subscribers 
to the clear notice regardiag the ordering of dress 
patterns published in our Fashion supplement. 
We have been much annoyed by people writing 
to us instead of to McCall & Co. for patterns, and 
are obliged to inform you that if you wish patterns 
you must send to them, as we are too busy to at- 
tend to such orders. Also, we supply no patterns 
except McCall & Co.’s.—Ep. W. W. 


FASHION NOTES. 
STYLISH COSTUMES. 


PARISIAN TOILETTES—HOUSE AND PROMENADE 
DRESSES—TRAINS GOING OUT—OUTING SUITS, 


EADING Parisian dressmakers seem 
to have agreed to make the coming 
dresses without trains. The modern 
skirt has, therefore, undergone a change 
for the better. It is no longer so de- 
cidedly triangular and narrow as in the 
last few months, but is fuller at the top 
and reaches to the ground all round so 
as to barely touch it. 

The border is always trimmed, either 
with small flounces, fringes in silk thread, 
narrow ribbon or ruches, laces, passe- 
menterie, etc. This trimming, however, 
never exceeds a width of four inches, as 
it otherwise makes the body look shorter, 
and the style at present is in favor of a 
tall appearance. 

The now fashionable light shades con- 
tribute little to this apparent heightening 
of the person, indeed, they give an ap- 
pearance of greater breadth, so that to 
carry out the illusion the shape of the 
dress must still be depended upon. The 
crowning triumph of this style is to be 
found in plain dresses in the princess 
style. Besides the princess form there 
are other toilettes, the waists of which 
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run under the skirt, with a girdle of rib- 
bon or Russian gold braid covering the 
skirt belt. Russian fashions, or, at least, 
derivations, have seemingly attained a 
permanent success in woman’s dress. 

A dress seen at the Louvre shows a 
gray silk skirt, fairly narrow, which ends 
with a very narrow train behind. ‘The 
jacket-like waist is tight fitting at the 
back and has long coat pieces which only 
reach to the sides. The turn-down col- 
lar that trims the waist and ends below 
with pointed revers is adorned with silk 
thread embroidery of the same color. 
Where the revers end the waist is trimmed 
on both sides with large passementerie 
buttons. The fronts open on a full 
chemisette of lilac bengaline, with plissé 
standing collar of the same color. The 
chemisette ends under an embroidered 
Swiss girdle of gray silk. The sleeves, 
which are wide at the shoulders, are plain 
and narrow below the elbow. 

Another dress, of black silk, has jet 
passementerie trimming, which is seen as 
a broad border on the front and the sides 
of the plain skirt, while the back, which 
ends in a short train, has no trimming. 
The waist is surrounded by a girdle of 
jet passementerie, and is plain and tight 
fitting at the back. The fronts open on 
a chemisette of pale silk muslin, in small 
folds, with standing collar. A small, 
rounded Spanish jacket of jet embroidery 
trims the front, and to it is attached a 
Médecis collar. The sleeves, wide above 
and narrow below, have cuffs of jet em- 
broidery. ' 


BALL DRESS WITH LOW BODICE. 


1. Spanish lace 6% inches wide, gives 
the trimming for this dress of light figured 


silk. It is arranged up the back of the 
bodice, put almost plain round the right 
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side of the neck-opening in front, where 
it is set foot to foot, while on the left side 
it is plaited like a rosette, the ends being 
again caught together in the middle. A 
long spray of buds and blossoms with 


Fig. 1. 


ribbon bows, finishes off the lace. trim- 
ming. The skirt, trimmed with a lace 
flounce and wreath of flowers, may be cut 
with a small train. Wreath and bow in 
the hair dressed high with Grecian knot. 
Quantity of material required—11 yards, 
20 inches wide. 
FOR THE NECK. 

The favoritism of Point de Genes lace 
is perhaps shown as much in fancy arti- 
cles of neckwear as it is in dress trim- 
mings. The lace by itself is arranged in 
bib collarettes and plastrons. Combined 
with other material the arrangements are 
really numberless. Crépe de Chine, chif- 
fon, silk muslin, and ribbon are all em- 
ployed to set off this really attractive 
lace. The pale tints of green, rose, yel- 
low, and lavender are varied with the ever 
worn cream designs, as small jabots and 
larger ¢¢ falls,’’ as they are styled. 

These ‘‘ falls ’’ are simply a plaited fan 
of the chiffon or crépe, edged with the 
Jace, and fall from the neck nearly to the 
waist line. Many have collars of folds 
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attached, while others are to be fastened 
with invisible pins at the neck. 

Entire fichus of the fine materials like 
chiffon are edged with the lace; others 
are entirely of chiffon, with a scalloped 
edge and deep hem, or a ruffle of the 
material, omitting the lace entirely. En- 
tire shoulder capes of the lace are 
remarkably pretty. ‘They are made of 





Fig. 2. 


lace about fifteen inches deep, gathered 
thickly into a standing collar or ruche of 
narrow lace. Some of them are draped 
up on the shoulders with ribbon bows, 
giving a bertha-like effect. 
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The black Point de Genes lace is used _ broidered or hemmed ends, are remark- 
more and more as a trimming and for ably fashionable in London, where they 
were also worn last season. These are 
to be knotted around the neck or un- 
der the collar. They seem to be 
taking very well, judging from the 
amount shown in the retail stores. 
They are tied in a short, fluffy bow, 
with the long ends left hanging or 
tucked in a belt like a plastron. 

As a neck and wrist finish, the 
gathered China silk or pongee wears 
remarkably well. This comes in all 

colors. The ribbon loops and 
plaited ribbons always take. 
The ‘‘ reefer’’ tie is made of 
Japanese crépe. ‘This is both 
hemstitched and _ trimmed 
with lace, and is to be used 
under the collar of a blouse 
waist and knotted in front. A 
plaiting of silk edged with 





Figs. 3, 4, 5, and 6, 


fancy art:cles as we have been describing. lace, is sold by the yard for neck and 
Scarfs of chiffon, with either lace, em- sleeves. 
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Many of the cotton uresses are finished 2. VEST FICHU OF CRAPE. 
with either high or turn-over collars of A stiff white net foundation is required 
lace ; then, of course, no further lingerie for this pretty fichu. It is composed of a 


Fig. 3. 


is used. But for the silk and woolen stand-up collar 1% inches wide, fastened 

costumes, either one of these lace ties or at the back, and a vest part, which is 124 

a finish of plaited silk or ribbon is neat inches long in the middle, 10% inches 
wide above, and 23% be- 
low. Both parts are cov- 
ered with plaited silk crape 
and completed by two 
crape ends, each 14% 
inches wide, and 1 yard 
3% inches long, starting 
from a bow in the middle 
above, and slung together 
once, as seen. A piece of 
silk lace 31% inches long 
and 4 inches wide. is ar- 
ranged as a jabot between 
the crape ends. 


THE RIDING HABIT, ETC. 


3. Ripinc HaB1tT.— 
Riding habits are now 
made to fit almost tight to 
and always worn, though it is rumored the figure, and are therefore very diffi- 
that with a strictly tailor-made costume cult to cut; indeed, it is only possible to 
the English tailors are recommending get a proper fit by trying the skirt on 
linen collars again. when the rider sits in the saddle, for 


Fig. 4. 
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not only is the stuff sloped out at the knee 
but enough must be allowed for the leg 
to be put easily over the pommel. Strong 
elastic materials are most suitable for the 
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skirts or riding habits, and jersey and 
similar fabrics are much preferred. 


4. RipiInG TROWSERS FOR LADIES.— 
Thick black jersey is much used for such 
trowsers, should, however, cloth be pre- 
ferred, stuff must be allowed for in many 
places. 


5. Ripinc GLove WITH GAUNTLET. — 
Plain kid gloves the color of Russia 
leather, and gauntlets of black or white 
kid are much worn, but the latter pre- 
ferred. 5 shows a glove with broad 
cuirassier gauntlet lined with white 
leather and left open at the side, which 
is 9% inches wide at the wrist, and 1534 
inches over the arm. 


6. Ripinc Hat.—Low crowned hats 
of black silk felt are preferred at present 
by lady riders. The crown of the hat 
illustrated is 234 inches high, the straight 
brim 1% wide. The trimming is of 
black corded silk ribbon 2 inches wide, 
and black cock’s feathers. 


7. AFTERNOON Dress TRIMMED WITH 
RUCHINGS FOR GIRLS OF I0 OR 12 
YearS.—The dress stuff is cut wide in 
princess shape, gathered in at the neck- 
opening and the waist like a pointed 
band, and put over a tight-fitting founda- 
tion composed of a skirt and low bodice 
set on to this. The ruchings are of bias 
cut stripes of stuff, folded double—invisi- 
ble fastening at back. 


SILK GOWNS OF PLAIN AND ELABORATE 
DESIGNS——CREPON TOILETTES— 
STYLISH LINGERIE—SILK 
ITEMS, 


For a simple evening dress a green or 
pink figured white China silk has a puff 
of the material on the edge around which 
No. 5 ribbon the color of the figure is 
twined to give it the look of a torsade. 
The round waist has a soft vest of colored 
chiffon, with sleeves and neck ruffles of 


the embroidered chiffon edging. The 
sleeves are tied at the wrists, and the belt 
and bow at the back made of moiré rib- 
bon. 

For an elderly lady a golden brown 
Japanese silk with lighter figures has a 
‘*bell’’ skirt slightly broken on each 
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side by a few folds if the figure is at all 
prominent. ‘Three rows of velvet ribbon 
run from the belt near the front to the 
lower edge, and continue around the 
bottom. 

The full sleeves have a band and bow 
of the ribbon, ditto the collar, or cuffs 
and collar of écru lace. A bib-shaped 
plastron of the lace trims the front, with 
ribbon around the edge of the pointed 
basque, ending in a long bow at the back. 

Light striped taffetas have a yoke and 
ruffle of white lace, with a girdle of six- 
inch ribbon that is folded narrowly 
around the waist and hangs in two long 
ends at the back. Black printed silks 
may be trimmed with yoke, girdle, cuffs, 
and panel of plain silk, the color of the 
flower, overlaid with black Point de Genes 
lace. 

A yellow and black silk in narrow 
stripes has aruffle of black satin ribbon 
over one of yellow. The round waist has 
a yoke of Russian embroidery in jewels 
and metal threads and full sleeves of 
black chiffon over yellow satin. Belt and 
bow in the back of black ribbon. Rus- 
sian galloons now come in metal and 
silk or woolen threads as a mass of solid 
work, usually an inch and a half wide, 
for trimming effectively silk and woolen 
gowns. 


OF CREPON. 


This material seems well suited for 
dressy visiting costumes and trims up 
stylishly with any of the fashionable gar- 
nitures of silk, jet, etc. The expensive 
dressmakers insist upon its being lined 
with silk, which is indeed a charming 
luxury , but why talk silk to one having 
a small purse who thankfully accepts per- 
caline for her lining ? 

Bright cardinal crépon for house-wear 
always has a quaint appearance unless 
brought prominently forward on the 
street, when it becomes garish. This is 
inexpensively trimmed with a narrow jet 
above an edging of black silk moss trim- 
ming on the wrists, collar, corselet, 
pointed back and edge of the skirt. 

Velvet is richly combined with crépon 
as a vest above a silk corselet on the bod- 
ice front itself and a bias gathered skirt 
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ruffle. Green crépon is stylishly trimmed 
with jet, tan with green, andthe change- 
able greenish and gold bead gimps. 
Green is also combined with green vel- 
vet ribbon and deep cuffs, collar, and 
‘‘bib’’ plastron of écru Irish Point. 
Short jacket basques and ‘< bell’’ skirts 
are worn with double ruffles of silk on the 
skirt, one erect and the other falling 
down, and a shirred vest ending in a 
corselet of figured taffeta, China silk, or 
a glacé novelty. The jacket fronts and 
corselet are edged with changeable bead 
gimp. The pointed girdles and deeper 
corselets worn must be well boned to give 
the stylish, erect, smooth appearance. 


HOME DECORATIONS AND FANCY 
NEEDLEWORK. 


PRETTY WORK IN CROCHET AND TATTING. 


BY ALICE S. LUKA. 


ie the revival of hand-made trimming 

for gowns or lingerie, for so many 
years almost a forgotten art, we find em- 
ployment for our hands and minds alike 
in our leisure moments during the long 
winter evenings, and as we watch the 
dainty patterns grow beneath our fingers 
we wonder how it is we knew so little 
about the use of the shuttle before. 
Many are the articles one can manufac- 
ture in this manner, and many are the 
uses to which such articles may be put. 
‘*Pansy’’ is a pretty design in crocheted 
lace to be used as trimming fora wash 
gown. 


PANSY LACE. 


Begin with the circle first. Make 20 ch. 
Slip st. in st. st. for loop. 36 sc. in loop. 
Slip st. in 1st sc. at the beginning of 
round. 2d round—turn. 1 ch. sc. in 
every half st. around. 3d round—turn, 
1 ch. x sc. in 2 half sts. a picot of 4 ch. 
with sc. in 2d sc. Repeat from x around. 
* Make 10 ch. Miss 2 picots sc. between 
2d and 3d. Repeat * once. Then turn, 
1 ch. 19 sc. in 10 ch. 19 sc. in next 10 ch. 
turn, 1 ch. sc. in every half st. of 37 sts. 
Slip st. in picot turn, 1 ch. x sc. in 2 
half sts. a picot. Repeat from x 4 times 
after working 4th picot. Make 6 sc. in 
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6 half sts. Then repeat as before. From 
x toxatthe end. Slipst.in picot. Work 
the next pansy in the same manner. Con- 
nect the twe together by slip st. in work- 
ing first two picots, to last two. For the 
edge, begin in 3d picot of upper petal. 
x 5 ch. Miss 1 picot. Sc. in next picot. 
5 ch. sc. in next picot. Repeat x turn. 
3d row sc. in every st. turn. 4th row, sc. 
in every half st. turn. 5th 

row, 2 ch. *dec. in 5 half 

sts., but retain the last sts. 

on the needle instead of 

working them off, and work 

them all off together, then 

5 ch. Miss 2 sc. Repeat.* 

6th row. sc. in every st. 

turn, 7th row, sc. in every 

half st. 


FAIRY LACE. 


Begin in the centre of a 
circle by winding the silk 
eight times around a pencil, 
insert the needle in the coils 
and slip them off the pen- 
cil. rst round, 1 ch; 32sc. 
around the coils. Slip st. 
in 1st sc. 2d round.* 5 ch. 
sc. in 2d se. 5 ch. Se. in 
2d sc. Repeat from * 14 
times. Slip st. in rst sc. 
Slip st. 3 times in rst ch. 
3d round, x 5 ch. sc. in 3d of 5 ch. ot 
previous round. 5 ch. sc. in 3d of 5 ch. 
Repeat from x 14 times, a. slip st. in sc. 
Cut off the silk and fasten. . All the cir- 
cles are made in the same manner. Con- 
nect one to the other 3 times by turns. 
2 ch. a slip st. in 3d st. of 5 ch. of last 
circle. 2ch. asc. in 3dst. of 5 ch. 2°ch. 
a slip st. in 3d of 5 ch. Repeat once 
more. For the lower edge, fasten silk in 
5 ch. Make 6 ch. sc. in 5th st. of ch. 
for a picot. 1 ch. sc. in 3d st. of 5 ch. 
Repeat 5 times more, but between the 
circles sc. over the slip st. then repeat as 
before. For the upper edge begin in 3d 
st. of 5 ch. x de. in 3d st. of next ch. 
2 ch. de. in rst st. of next ch. 2 ch. de. 
in 1st st. of next ch. 2 ch. de. in 4th 
st. of next ch. 2 ch. de. in 3d st. of 
next ch. 2 ch. silk over needle twice. 
Put needle in sth of last ch. Work off 
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2 sts. at a time, 1 ch. silk over needle 
twice. Put needle in 1st st. of ch. Re- 
peat x. 2d row, * 3 sc. in 2 ch. 3 sc. 
in2ch. 3sc. in 2ch. 3sc.in2ch. 3 
sc. in 2 ch. 3 sc. in 2 ch. 1 sc. between 
2 tc. Repeat *. 


TATTING EDGE. 


This edging is handsome when made 


of white silk for trimming flannel skirts. 
Begin with the insertion first. x 2d.a 
picot. 3d. a picot. 3d. a picot. 2d. draw 
up the loop, for the next loop turn over 
and repeat from x, then turn again. 2d. 
connect to picot of 1st loop. 3d. a picot. 
3d. a picot. 2d. draw up the loop. For 
the points make 2d. a picot, 6d. a picot. 
6d. a picot. 2d. draw the loopup. The 
next loop is the centre loop and all the 
other loops are worked from the picots 
around it, there are 7 picots in the lower 
centre loop. * make 2d. a picot. 2d. a 
picot. 2d. a picot. 2d. a picot. 2d. a 
picot. 2d.apicot. 2d. apicot. 2d. draw 
the loop up and bring the working thread 
in 1st picot. then 2d. connect to the 
picot of 1st loop. 3d. a picot. 3d. a 
picot. 2d. draw the loop up and repeat 
the next loop in the same manner as the 
15th loop, then repeat a little loop. Last 
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loop 2d. connect to picot of little loop 
as before. 6d. a picot. 6d.a picot. 2d. 
draw the loop up and fasten to picot of 
centre loop. Connect last picot to picot 
of 3d. loop of insertion, then bring the 
thread through the picot on the end loop 
also through the picot of 4th leep of in- 
sertion and fasten, then bring the thread 
out long and make another long loop. 
2d. a picot. 6d. connect to the same pi- 
cot of 4th loop. 6d. a picot. 2d. draw 


up, then make the centreloop. There 
are 8 picots in this loop, each separated 


by the 2d. When finished'draw up and 
bring the thread through the 1st picot 
of the centre loop. Repeat a little loop 
of 2d. connect to picot of long loop. 
3d. connect to picot of little loop of 
ist half point. 3d. a picot. 2d. draw 
the loop up and bring thread through 
the second picot of centre loop. 2d. 
connect to picot of little loop. 6d. con- 
nect to picot of second t loop of half 
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point. 6d. apicot. 2d. draw up and 
bring thread through third picot of 
centre loop, repeat little loop of 2d. 
connect to picot of long loop. 3d. a 
picot. 3d. a picot. 2d. draw the jioop up 
and bring thread through 4th picot of 
centre loop, repeat a long loop. 2d. 
connect to picot of little loop. 6d. a pi- 
cot. 6d. a picot. 2d. draw up, bring 
thread through 5th picot of centre loop, 
a little loop. When drawn up bring 
thread through 6th picot of 
centre, repeat long loop, 
repeat little loop. 2d. con- 
nect as before to picot of 
previous loop. 3d. a picot. 
3d. a picot. 2d. draw up 
and bring thread through 
last picot of centre loop, 
then connect the last picot 
of little loop and the picot 
of 1st long loop together 
by drawing the thread up 
and puttixg the shuttle 
through to fasten, then 
bring the thread down to 
the 4th picot of 4th loop 
of insertion and pull thread 
.through and fasten, draw 
the thread out long and 
work another long loop. 
2d. connect to 5th picot of 
5th loop of insertion, then 
6d. connect to 4th picot 
of 4th loop as before. 6d. 
a picot. 2d. repeat from *. 


ANSWERS TO CORRE- 
SPONDENTS. 

JENNIE JuNE.—Richard 
Harding Davis is quite a 
young man. Yes, he has written a num- 
ber of short stories, many of which have 
appeared in book form, entitled Gad/a- 
gher anid Other Stories, Van Bibber, etc. 

Minnie M.—Our June issue contained 
illustratie.s of different ways of tying 
bows. Ves, ribbon continues to be fash- 
ionable. 

SumMER Girt.—The book you ask 
about is out of print, it was published 
first in 1876. 

Mrs. S.—Rub French chalk upon the 
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grease spot. An excellent way to clean 
dirty but delicate fabrics is to dip the ar- 
ticle into a bucket containing gasoline 
two or three times. The result is surpris- 
ing. You must be careful, however, 
to do this out-of- 
doors, never in the 
house, as gasoline 
is very explosive. 
Hang the article to 
dry out in the fresh 
air until the odor 
has disappeared. 

HousEWIFE.— 
Buy a_ hot - water 
plate, you will find 
you can keep food 
in it for hours good 
and hot without be- 
coming dry or un- 
eatable. 

Miss HELYETT. 
—China painting is 
difficult and you 
should have a good 
teacher. It would 
not pay you to 
teach yourself. 

JANE AUSTIN.— ; 
We should not advise you to read those 
books. Young girls cannot be too care- 
ful what they read, and the books you 
speak of are not the most healthy sort of 
reading for girls of your age. 

MARIAN M.—We do not answer ques- 
tions of that sort here. 

My Dar.inc.—You will find the ma- 





PORTUGUESE MEN-OF-WAR. 


terial at Wanamaker’s in Philadelphia, 
or at any large dry-goods store, but not 
in asmall town probably. We will get 
it for you if you wish. 

STAGE STRUCK MAIDEN.—Julia Mar- 





Tatting Edge. 


lowe is twenty-three years old. When 
in ordinary dress she looks like any other 
sweet, lady-like girl. No, she is not 
beautiful ; her eyes are blue and large and 
expressive,-and her hair is brown. We 
will send you her picture if you will let 
us know which one you desire and send 
thirty cents.in stamps. 





PORTUGUESE MEN-OF-WAR. 


ON THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 


BY FREDERICK A. BISBEE. 


ITHER ye sail ye dainty ships, 
Across the ocean’s tide? 
Your silver sails the sunlight tips,— 
A kiss upon a maiden’s lips,— 
As gracefully ye ride. 


Far from my world of green, to see 
Your pulsing world of blue. 
And curious are the worlds that be :— 
Yours a world of waste to me, 
And mine a waste to you. 

















—_ 














Our JUBILEE YEAR. 


According to strict Biblical usage, we 
are a little ahead of time celebrating our 
Jubilee year, but we can’t wait ten more 
years in order to make it an even fifty— 
for some of us might not be here to cele- 
brate. 

We want all of our old friends who 
have been with us so long, to see and 
know what we are doing, and join us in 
the celebration. 

It seems scarcely necessary to write a 
word about the Magazine that has not 
been already written, but a word here 
about the future may not be amiss. 

It shall always be our aim to keep it 
pure, clean, and at the same time bright 
and interesting. 

Not one word, or line, or thought 
shall creep in that might cause a blush on 
the cheek of any one, for we feel deeply 
the immense responsibility of the field 
we occupy. 

Going, as we do, into thousands and 
tens of thousands of American homes 
each month, where every line is read by 
every member of the family, we strive to 
always entertain, elevate, and instruct. 

As we have said before, we do not be- 
lieve in formal announcements of what 
we intend to publish next year, but much 
prefer to let the past speak for us. 

Next year we intend making the Maga- 
zine as much better than it has been this, 
as the past year was an improvement on 
the one before. 

[f we grow in the same proportion in 
circulation, the Magazine can be made 
much handsomer and larger without any 
advance in price. 

Ve promised to give you all the in- 
crease ; you have not only had it, but we 
have reduced the price one third. 


== 
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There is not, to-day, in America, 
a magazine giving as much new and 
original material for less than $3.00 a 
year. 

You who have helped us to do this by 
the active interest you have taken in our 
welfare have as much right to celebrate 
as we have, and to you who intend to 
help us this year we extend the hand of 
friendship and congratulation, and thank 
you for all you have done and intend 
doing. 

Try to get us one or two mew sub- 
scribers by asking them to subscribe or 
get some deserving girl or boy to work 
for the ‘‘ Free Education Prize,’’ or get 
some one who has the time and needs the 
money to take the agency for your town 
or county, and we will pay them well for 
all the work they do. 

There are a thousand ways by which 
you can help us, and it will always be a 
pleasure to remember that you intro- 
duced such a good friend to your neigh- 
bor. 

If you only send us one new sub- 
scriber each we can promise you will not 
regret the trouble you take to do it. 


OcTOBER PRIZE QUESTION. 

What celebrated American author, and 
in what book, tells a smoker that if he 
had saved the money spent on tobacco he 
might have been, among other things, 
subscriber to ARTHUR’S HoME MaGa- 
ZINE? 


A year’s subscription given for the 
first correct answer received to the above 
question. —Eb. 
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PUBLISHER’S PAGE. 





ARTHUR’S 
NEW 
ILLUSTRATED. 
TERMS: 

One Copy, one year, postpaid, ....... . $1.00 
Single Copy, postpaid,. 2. esc ecsccee -10 
Devoted to 
Literature, Travel, Stories, Fashion, and 
the Home. 


Established in 1852. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
200 NONPAREIL LINES TO THE PAGE. 


ok a ee one month, $50 
Inside Covers and facingsame...... “ “ 75 
Pages facing reading ....... ee ec si 75 
ee” ee a ee ee at * 100 


Parts of a page in proportion. unless the order amounts 
to less than 50 lines, when the rate is 30 Cents per non- 
pareil line. 

DISCOUNTS. 


Ona three months’ contract,...... 10 per cent. 
“e Six iti oe roe 20 “s oe 
“* twelve ‘ “se tase. ee = 


Copy for the issue of any month must be in hand by the 
zoth of the preceding month. 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT 532 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, BY 


THE ARTHUR PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


E. Stanitgey Hart, President. 





Joszen P. Rezp, Editor. 





New York Office, 500 Temple Court. 
Frank E. Morrison, - - + Manager. 





New SupsckipTions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

Payment For THe MaGazing, when sent by mail, should 
be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank Check 
or Draft, or an Express Money Order, WHEN NEITHER 
OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money ina Reg- 
istered Letter, All postmasters are required to register 
letters whenever requested to do sv. 

Renewats.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your Magazine, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

DiscontTinuances.—Remember that the publishers must 
be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his Mzga- 
zine stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

RETURNING YOUR MAGAZzINg will not enalle us to discon- 
tinue it, as we cannot find your name on our books unless 
your Post-office address is given. 

ALWAYS GIVE THE NAMB Of the Post-office to which your 
Magazine is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 


books unless this is done, 
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The publishers of this magazine are respon- 
sible for every advertisement printed herein, 
and will refund any money lost through the 
neglect or fault of any of our advertisers. 


See our great Premium List in this 
magazine. Premiums so/d to subscribers 
only. 

A GREAT STORY. 

The Scarlet Letter, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s most celebrated story, and one 
of the most famous in American litera- 
ture, up to a few weeks ago cost, in 
cheapest cloth binding, $1, or, in paper, 
50 cents. We have just published a very 
neat and thoroughly well-made cloth- 
bound edition in scarlet and white which 
we sell for 25 cents, plus 5 cents for post- 
age, if by mail. Arthur Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

Don’t forget to look at your yellow 
label to see when your subscription ex- 
pires. 


FALSE ECONOMY 


Is practiced by many people, who buy 
inferior articles of food because cheaper 
than standard goods. Surely infants are 
entitled to the best goods obtainable. It 
is a fact that the Gail Borden ‘‘ Eagle’ 
Brand Condensed Milk is the best infant 


’ 


food. Your grocer and druggist keep it. 


OnE Cent A Bott WALL PAPER. 
Finer 2c., 2%c. ; Gold, 3c. ; Embossed 
Send 
Wall 


solid gold, 4c.; Ingrain, 5c. 
stamp for 100 samples. Reed, 


Paper Jobber, Rochester, Penn’a. 

















NEW BOOKS. 


LBEIT there is more of it than is desired, our blessing 
be upon that vehicle of literature known as the pho- 
netic system of writing. Think upon the time when Egypt 
originated her hieroglyphics, at first but a series of queer 
little pictures that meanta great deal, but appeared to 
mean nothing; by degrees these became symbolical of 
action or idea, repres-nting by outline that which was 
thought to bear analogy to the material object fix d upon. 
For instance, an outline of two hands to two eyes indi- 
cated grief; two legs, walking; a couch and reclining 
figure, repose ; two men fighting, combat ; and so on and 
on into a labyrinth of difficulties. As a natural sequence, 
the confusion that ensued from the impossibility to express 
grammatical relations in this way, made itself felt, and 
finally, as we know, it was the Phoenecians that came to 
the rescue, and their alphabet, containing (at first) 16 
letters, was evolved from the idiograms and imperfections 
of the Egyptians’ remarkable beginning. 

To trace the progress of literature in those remote times 
from century to century is one of the keenest delights of 
the litterateur, but it is simply treading in forbidden paths 
to even hint at the existence of such joys in a conden ed 
space. such as this,and we know not what has led to the 
digression, unless it be gratitude to these primal movers, 
who have made it possible for us to comprehend M. Zola’s 
latest work (La Debacle) The Downfall, as translated by 
E. P. Robbins (Cassell, N. Y.). It is a story—no h stor 
—of theFranco-Prussian war (1870-71), ands written wit 
the realism and for_e of a soldier on the field. It is strong, 
clear, awful. Pathetic with the pathos of soldier-life. ft 
is devoid of the murky atmosphere that clouds most of M. 
Zola’s work, and is Azstory that can be read freely though 
with fear 

Another book, of very different sort, is Leona, by the 
same publishers. 

It is the conventional English love story, with the sol- 
dier from India (a a nice soldier, by the way) who is in 
love witha surpassingly beautiful society girl. 

Though pretty and pure, this little work is thoroughly 
superficial. Jo:k and May aré the most natural of the lot, 
andeven Jock’s devoted admiration for his cousin (the 
beautiful girl) seems so complicated that one wonders how 
he managed to stop short of the real thing. 

It’s very funny about M cy, the lit le country cousin. In 
reality, she isa very common-place young woman, but 
nobody but Jock seems to find that out, She is placed on 
a pedestal by her Cousin Geraldine, to pose as the embo- 
died spirit of patience, unselfishness, sweetness, and humil- 
ity, wh lein truth not one of these attributes are hers. The 
portion of the book that treats of this is well done, It all 
comes about so naturally. May does not strive to give the 
impression, she onlycur!s downinto the soft cornershe 
finds ‘‘ Gerry ’’ has made for her, and purrs prettily, for- 
getting she has claws. The author very creditably re- 
moves her when the poor little thing gets tired, and can’t 
keep up the purring any longer. 

There ar+ two noble but over-strained characters in 
Cecelia and Miss Florence and Leona is never anything 
but what she ought to be, though she affects to think her- 
self worldly and selfish, because itis the generalimpression, 
Sir Christopher—her lover—is so patient that we grow im- 
patient with him, but finally he speaks, and they all live 
happy ever after, 

Any one going to Washington for the first time, will do 
well to arm him or herself with a bit ofa book called on its 
outside cover, Pennsylvania R. R. to Washington; in- 
side, it says, Hand-Book of Washington. 

Now we all know that most of these hand books are 
go'ten up forthe sole purnose of emphasiz.ng two words 

d-lu.ions, snares—but this is quite another kind of hand- 
book. Itis alittle pamphlet compiled by F. N. Barks- 


die, of the Literary Bureau of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
in honor of the Grand Army of the Renublic, whose 26th 
National Encampment took place in Washington, D. C., 





BY ANNA WHITTIER WENDELL. 





on the 2oth and azst of last month. There is a sketch of 
the f rmationand object of the Grand Army, /ac-similes 
in both designs and colors of the Army and Corps badges 
used during the War of the Rebellion, list of ail the 
Commanders and Past Commanders-in-Chief, and an esti- 
mated total of Union survivors of the War (deserters ex- 
cluded) up to June 30th, 1890. Th-n comes the b -dy of 
the little book, which will make it so useful to the uniniti- 
ated, It contains but 53 pages in all, 13 of these are given 
over to the G. A. R., 7 to Washington suburbs, 2 tw index, 
but the remaining 31 1s as direct a guide through Wash- 
ington City as one could possibly need, and a hundred 
per cent. more comfortable companionship than a garrul- 
ous interpreter. Every page is beautifully illustrated even 
the “Canon of the Yellowstone,”’ painted by Thomas 
Morgan, which hangs in the Senate Corridor shows— 
all things considered—with remarkable clearness Noting 
seems to be forgotten. All the Departments, the Botani- 
cal Gardens, the U. S. F sh Commis ion, the spot where 
Garfield fell (the star in full view), Indian Offices, Sta- 
tues, Groups, how and where to find them, are all clearly 
and tersely set forth. A map of the city and environs 
accompany the book. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Certainly The Fate of Fenella deserves to be a very un- 
usual one. Twenty-four pairs of hinds it has taken to 
shape her destiny whose owners are as follows: Helen 
Mathers, Justin H. McCarthy. M. P , Frances Eleanor 
Trollope, A Conan Doyle, May Crommelin, F. C. Phil- 
lips, ‘“* Rita,’’ Joseph Hatton, Mrs. Lovett Cameron, Bram 
Stoker, Florence Marryat, ‘‘ Tasma,’’ Frank Danby, Mrs. 
Edward Kennard, Richard Dowling, Mrs. Hungerford, 
Arthur A’ Beckett. Jean Middlemass, Clement S ott. Clo 
Graves, H.W. Lucy, Adeline Sergeant, G. Manville Fenn, 
F. Anstey. 

The fi st chapter was written by Helen Mathers, the au- 
thor of Comin’ Thro’ the Rye, and other favorite novels, 
and then it was passed on to the statesman and novelist, 
Justin McCarthy, M. P., who read it, wrote the second 
chapter, and in turn passed it on. So it went like a snow- 
ball, growing larger and larger as it rolled, until it rzached 
the author of Vice Versa, who pulled the tangled threads 
together and brought the story to a propiticus close. 
There was no consultation among the authors. and each 
and all were equally ignorant as to the developments of 
the plot. That a story written by twenty-f ur writers 
of as different styles as those represented in this book, 
should be s» well rounded and so natural in its progress is 
a matter of no small wonder, and 7he Fate of Fenel/a d-- 
serves a conspicuous place among the curiosities of litera- 
ture, 

An illustrated edition of Green's Short History of the 
English People—a work which has probably been more 
widely read and enjoyed than any other of its kind—is in 
preparation by Harper & Brothers. 

It is rumored about that to keep your eye on Godey is to 
show that you are not dead to literary events. The old 
Godey'’s Ladies’ Book appears in October under new man- 
agement and partially new name and with undoubtedly 
fresh attractions. For one thing John Habbertoncontributes 
to it acomplete novel, entitled, ‘‘ Honey and Gall,’’ a com- 
panion story to Helen’s Babies. Albert H. Hardys writes 
on ‘‘Godey’s Past and Present.’’ Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher 
takes the Home Department, and the well-known Godey 
fashions are said to be better than ever. Wm. Barnes, Jr., 
is Godey’s new editor. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Out of the Jaws of Death, by Frank Barrett. The Child 
of the Balland War under Water. translated by Mary 
{cae (Cassell). Dora Darling, by Jane G. Austin 
(Lee and Shepard). 
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TrY AND REMEMBER: 


1st. To always put your full name and 
address on a// the letters you write. 

There are several hundred letters in 
this office nearly all the time that have 
not the correct address, or none at all, 
and many of them contained money. 

Nearly every day we have to write to 
some postmaster to find out 7 possible 
who sent us a postal note or money order 
from his office on such a date and bear- 
ing such a number. When money is 
sent or postage stamps even this cannot 


be done. 

2d. That we do not send the patterns 
from this office, but you must send to 
New York and to McCall & Co. Every 
mail is full of letters sent to us that 
should have gone to them, and as it in- 
volves delay, and takes time, trouble, 
and postage we wish you would re- 
member. 

3d. That all orders for premiums are 
filled in the order in which they are re- 
ceived, and that at this time of the year we 
are not as busy as we will be later on, so 
the sooner you send in your club the 
better it will be for all of us. 

4th. That if you send in your own 
renewal early in November you will do 
us a favor that we will fully appreciate, 
for so many subscribers wait until late in 
December before they renew that we 
cannot possibly keep up with our work, 
and for weeks, at a time when we would 
like to give our employees a little time 
to do their Christmas shopping, we are 
compelled to work until late every night, 
‘and even then we get behind with our 
orders. 

Of course if you are getting up a club 
and want to get in all the names possible, 
we understand why you hold back your 
own, but even that is not necessary, for 
you can send in the names just as fast as 
you get them, and by doing this you are 
often able to get more subscribers through 
the ones who have received their Maga- 
zines and are very sure to show it to 
their friends. 

sth. That we do our very best to give 
satisfaction to all, and that we are very 
glad to hear any faults that we have com- 


ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 


plained of, and so far as it lays in our 
power to correct them. 


ONLY A FEW LEFT. 


A CENTURY OF PRESIDENTS 


LIVES AND PORTRAITS 
oF 
ALL THE PRESIDENTS 
FROM 


WASHINGTON TO GRANT 
TO WHICH IS ADDED THE 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, WITH 
ALL THE AMENDMENTS. 


PRICE 25 CENTS, POSTPAID, IN BOARDS, OR I5 
CENTS IN PA 


This ts just half price. 


THE ARTHUR PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


IF YOU ARE TROUBLED WITH THAT 


FULL FEELING AFTER EATING, 


You have an indication of 


INDIGESTION. 


CHEW 


Adams’ Pepsin Tutti-Frut 


Ten or fifteen minutes after each meal, 


and it will afford you relief. 


YOU SHOULD TRY iT. 
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